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PRE FACE. 


E have ſo amply detailed our pin! in the ori- 
ginal propoſals, and in the ſubſequent expla- 


nation of them, that ſcarcely any thing remains to be 


ſaid upon that ſubject. We have reaſon to think that 
it was well laid, and if it has been followed up with 
tolerable ſpirit, we may congratulate ourſelves, ſince 
few literary undertakings are, in the execution, found 
to equal the firſt fond ſketch which an author figures to 
himſelf, or the promiſes which, in the fervour of en“ 
thuſiaſm, he is too apt to make to the public. We ean 
however ſay, what few projectors can, that our work 
has met with much praiſe, ' without any mixture of 
blame or complaint, from a very numerous cbrreſ- 


pondence; and it is with pride and pleafure that/we 


ſurvey at this moment a very large collection of letters 
from the heads of many of the ' moſt reſpectabie ſemi- 
naries in Great Britain and Ireland, teſtifying the moſt 
unqualified approbation, and in terms which, to quote, 
would be little conſiſtent wiih modeſty in the perſons 
to whom they are addreſſed. They ſtate at large the 
advantage they find in having adopted the Preceptor as 


a claſs- book in their ſchools, the inconveniences they 
| ſuffered before for want of ſuch a publication, the im- 


provement their pupils have derived from it, and even 
the fame and reputation which have reverted to them- 
ſelves 


- 


iv PREFACE. 
ſelves from the reſpectful mention of their ſcholars in 
our monthly report of the prize eſſays. 

One wiſh only has been expreſſed with reſpect to our 
plan, with which it is impoſſible to comply, and that is, 
its extent. Conſidering however the circuit of ſcience 
which it is intended to embrace, our readers muſt ſee 
that it cannot well be contracted into leſs than FORTY- 
EIGHT Or SIXTY numbers; and the expence, when 
compared with that of a dictionary of arts and ſciences, 
muſt appear trifling indeed. The concluſion of each 
particular ſcience will make ſo many breaks or pauſes 
in the work, to ſuch as may wiſh to diſcontinue it at 
any given period; and for the accommodation of thoſe 
who wiſh the whole, and yet have not taken it in from 
the firſt, we ſhall always be provided with a ſufficient 
ſupply of the early numbers. We recommend that 
the young perſons who are poſſeſſed of all the Numbers 


of this firſt Volume be encouraged to procure them to 


be done up in boards, or in half-binding. The ex- 
pence, will be trivial, and the ſeries; of the Numbers 
and Volumes thus preſerved will, in due time, form a 
valuable ſet of Books as a ſmall Library, or, at leaſt, 
as the commencement of a Library. 
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Natural aud Experimental Philo Joo Ye | 


LECT URE I. 


* AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. / 


OU are, I preſume, defirous, my young friends, of 
acquiring knowledge, of ſatisfying your curioſity, of 
ſtoring your minds with uſeful ideas, of fitting yourſelves 
for company and converſation, and of enabling yourſelves. 
to proceed gradually in the paths of {cience, till "your ar- 
rive at diſtinction and eminence. 

Suffer me to aſk you, if you do not feel a ſtrong cürioffty 
to know the nature of all thoſe things that you ſee about 
you; to be informed of the chults of thoſe aſtoniſhing 
changes which you obſerve every day produce. You ſee 


and heat to the world. You will be ſurprized to be told, 


it is the earth on which you ſtand, that whirls round, and 
preſents different parts of its ſurface to the ſun, at certain 


hours of the day. Or when you are told this, do you not 


| | | feel a curioſity to know the proofs and the reaſons of it, 


and why the ſun appears to move, when in reality it is 


{| yourſelf, or rather the earth on which you ſtand ?—Have 


I | patience, and you ſhall know all this; and it will be as 
clearly 


Vor. I, | B 


OF THE GENERAL OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL - 


the ſun, which apparently riſes every morning to give light 


that it is not the ſun that moves upon theſe occaſions, but 
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looking-glaſs. 


made larger. 
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2 file general Objefs and Principles 
clearly proved to you as any common fact, or as the reſult 


of any ſum in arithmetic. 


Again: you throw a ſtone, or ſhock an arrow into the 


air; W hy does it not go forward in the line or direction 
that you give it? Why does it ſtop at a certain diſtance, 
and then return back to you? What force is it that preſſes it 


down to the earth again, inſtead of its going onwards ? 
On the contrary, Why does flame or ſmoke always mount 


2 though no force is uſed to ſend them in that di- 


rection? And why ſhould not the flame of a candle drop | | 1 ; 


towards the floor, when you reverſe it, or hold it downs | 


wards, inſtead of turning up, and aſcending into the air? 
Lou look into a PE well of water, or on the ſurface 

of a looking-glaſs, and you ſee your own face and figure, 

as if it was painted there, and even more correct than the 


| beſt artiſt could draw it. Why 1 is this? You are certain 


there is no ſuch figure, either in the well or behind the 
You are told this is done by reflection. But 
what is reflection? It muſt be ſome property in light, which 
enables it to be thus thrown back to your eyes, and which 


"cauſes you to ſee a figure as diſtinctly as if you looked upon 
the figure itſelf. This ſhall alſo be explained to you, as 


well as the reaſon why when you look upon the ground, 
at a wainſcot, or on a rough unpoliſhed table, you ſee no- 
thing of the kind. a 

When you look through ſome glaſſes you ſee things 
much bigger than they really are, or magmfied; that is, 
When you look through others you ſee them 
lefs chan they appear to your eyes, or diminiſmed. What 
is there then in the one glaſs that it ſnould cauſe things to 


appear larger than they 4 to your natural ſight: or, in the 
other, chat they ſhould ſeem ſo diminiſhed ? Yet this too 


will be explained; and you may, by certain rules, be taught 


to calculate how much bigger or ſmaller any glaſs will 
make any thing appear, before you look through it. 
Vou cannot be unacquainted with that tremendous noiſe, 


_. which the ignorance of the antients conſidered as an indica- 


tion that their god Jupiter was in & paiſion. 
thunder. But what is thunder ? 


We call it 
You have affo probably 


een fire deſcend in ſtreams from the clouds, or by an in- 
. ſtantaneous 
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ſtantaneous motion from one cloud to another; and after 
darting firſt to one ſide, and then to the other, ſeveral times, 
come to the earth with a zig-zag kind of motion. This is 
gbtning; and it proves fatal wherever it ſtrikes; it kills 
men or cattle; it ſtrikes down to the ground the proudeſt 
edifices; it ſets on fire the loftieſt trees or buildings. You 
have probably, never once thought what can be the cauſe 
Ver this thunder and lightning. But what if you ſhall ſee 
Ine imitate it on a ſmaller ſcale, produce the ſame noile, fend 
Forth a rapid fire like thay and produce by it ſimilar effects? 
You lee every day the clouds collected over your heads, 
and paſſing ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, as 
directed by the wind. You ſee them aſſume different ſhapes 
he Hand forms. Sometimes gathering into a large thick maſs, 
and ſometimes breaking into ſmall diviſions, What are the 
he clouds made of, think ye? Where do they come from? 
zut Why do they appear and diſappear? Why do they not fall 
en down immediately upon the ground, as you ſee other 
ch bodies? | 
—_ The clouds, you will probably gueſs, are water, becauſe 
you ſee rain occaſionally fall from them, and ſometimes 
ad. F hail and ſnow? ? But how is water ſupported in the air ? 
ny do the clouds at ſome times drop only rain, and at 


928 others hail or ſnow ? You will ſay hail and ſnow fall only 
. in cold weather. But why is ſnow of that fine flakey con- 
of ſiſtence like feathers? And why is hail in little round 


balls? All this may be explained. 

hat You have doubtleſs obſerved that beautiful coloured arch 
in the heavens, which, from its appearance during rain, has 
the been called the raintow, and which Almighty God has 
made the pledge, that he will not overflow the world with 
another deluge. But do you underſtand how this appear- 
ance is oaoducedd It is, indeed, the action of light upon 
the drops of the falling rain; but I can ſhew you by what 
means this appearance, and theſe vivid colours, are pro- 
duced ; why it aſſumes the form of a bow; why a ſecond. - 
bow is often ſeen accompanying the firſt or primary bow, 
We can meaſure the arch which it inſcribes, and explain 
Sc; the whole of this wonderful ſpectacle. 

Wa It muſt be well known to ſome of you from obſerra- 
| | B,2. | tion, 
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tion, and to moſt of you by the information of others, 
that the ſea, at certain hours of the day, varying with the 
age of the moon, approaches, and overflows, to a certain 
Height, the ſandy beach by which it is ſurrounded. This 
flux and reflux of the ocean, as it is termed, is known by 
the common name of the TIpE. Ancient tradition tells us, 
that a philoſopher put himſelf to death, becauſe he was un- 
able to find out the cauſe; but modern philoſophy has laid 


open the whole theory of the tides, and can demonſtrate the 


nature of them by experiment. 

In ſome parts of the world there are fountains of boiling- 
hot water, ſpouting from the earth. In others, the earth 
itſelf opens and emits flames, and rivers of liquid fire, and 
throws out rocks and ſtones of an immenſe ſize, with a 
force and velocity which is imitated in vain by the largeſt 
Pieces of cannon. Whole countries have been ſwallowed 
up, and the proudeſt cities deſolated and deſtroyed by 
earthquakes. What is the nature of theſe ſurpriſing opera- 
tions? From what immediate cauſe are they produced? 
On what circumſtances do they depend ? 

You will anſwer, they are produced by that Almighty 
Power, which firſt created the univerſe. It is the hand of 
God that can alone direct or alter the-courſe of nature, 
All this is true. Nothing is done, nothing can be done, 
without the agency, the direction of the Supreme Being. 


Yet Providence acts by determinate laws in all the ar- 


rangements of nature. It is not by chance, nor yet by 
an arbitrary diſpoſal of things, that the operations of nature 
are effected. By the Divine Wiſdom all things are diſ- 
poſed in weight and in meaſure ; they are ordered on cer- 
tain principles, and effected in certain conſtant and regular 
modes, 

' Theſe modes, i in which the Divine Wiſdom acts and go- 
verns the material univerſe, are termed the Jaws of nature. 
We cannot, it is true, account for every thing; we cannot 
trace effects to their remoteſt cauſes ; but yet much is known 
by long obſervation, and the diſcoveries of learned and in- 
genious men from time to time. They have therefore re- 
duced what they call the laws of nature, that i is, the man- 
ner in which the operations of nature are effected, to a 

: few 


that is, appearances, from the Greek word phainomai, to 
appear, 


It is by experiment that all the great diſcoveries of the mo- 
This, indeed, forms the 
grand line of diſtinction between the antieat and the mo- 


derns have. been accompliſhed. 


dern philoſophy, and this conſtitutes the ſole merit and ſy- 
periority of the latter, The antients reaſoned and conjec- 
tured about things; the moderns have ſubmitted every 
thing to the direct and poſitive teſt of experience; this 


- philoſophy has therefore been termed experimental philoſophy, 


becauſe all its doctrines and principles are founded upon 
actual experiment, in oppoſition to that philoſophy which 
is founded on fancy and conjecture. 

It is, I believe, to the old alchemiſts, or thoſe who were 
engaged in the whimſical and viſionary attempt to diſcover 
the philoſopher's ſtone, or a method of converting other 
ſubſtances into gold, that we are ultimately indebted for this 
excellent philoſophy. 
proceſſes, or experiments, in order to effect this grand diſ- 
covery; and, from their patient and laborious ee 
many uſeful inventions proceeded, though not the particular 


.diſcovery they were in queſt of. Our countryman, Roger 
Bacon, a famous monk, who reſided at Oxford in the 


twelfth century, was one of theſe, but one of the moſt ra- 
tional and ſagacious of the whole profeſſion. He was foon 
convinced of the difficulty of the reſearch he was engaged in, 
that of tranſmuting or changing other metals or ſubſtances 
into gold; but he ſaw that experiment, and the mode of 
analyſing or dividing bodies or ſubſtances into their conſti- 
tuent parts, was the true mode of inveſtigating nature. 
He therefore ridiculed the idle conjectures and unmeaning 
jargon of Ariſtotle and his followers. In the courſe cf his 
reſearches he made that wonderful diſcovery, the compo- 
ſition and uſe of gunpowder, He had very nearly ſtum- 
bled upon that of air-balloons. He made a number of 


excellent experiments in chemiſtry and optics ; and you 
know that his only reward was to be accounted a magician, | 
B3 158 15 
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few principles, and theſe principles when well underſtood, - 
will apply to the explanation of a long ſeries of phenomena, - 


- hey engaged in various chemical 


{ 
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N by the ignorant age in which he lived, and even by the un⸗ 
ö enlightened part of mankind in ſucceeding times. 5 
| To another Engliſhman, of the ſame name, philoſophy i is | 
indebted for its next great improvement, the juſtly cele- 
brated Lord Bacon. He followed the footſteps of his 
nameſake and predeceſſor; he reduced his principles to a 
ſyſtem, and laid it down as a maxim, that it was by ex- 
periment alone that any thing in philoſophy could with h: 
certainty be known. He therefore traced out the way in WM BI 
which future experimentaliſts might proceed, and afforded th 
a a variety of hints, on which they afterwards improved. i 
The good and the illuſtrious Boyle, however, may be 
Judy termed the father of modern philoſophy. He made it a ar 
Principle to conduct all his inquiries by experiment alone. W pe 
He effected much in the analization of bodies, and the m 
examination into the principles of which they were com- 
poſed. He not only invented that curious and uſeful in- fu 
ſtrument, the air-pump, but his experiments on the nature 
of that element have laid the foundation for all the modern tir 
doctrines concerning air. His diſcoveries on light and co- tis 
lours were an excellent introduction to the grund theory of 
Newton on that ſubject, and, in all probability, ſerved as tet 
the baſis or foundation of them. In ſhort, there was tcarcely 8 1q 
a topic of natural philoſophy to which he did not bend 
1 his attention, and ſcarcely one which he did not improve. th 
it Such was the ſtate of philoſophy when Newton ap- ſh 
i peared. He reduced, into one grand ſyſtem, all the ſcattered 
diſcoveries of his predeceſſors. He explained the motions] ea 
i of the heavenly bodies on a principle entirely new, and in- 
vented that beautiful planetary ſyſtem which is now uni- ye 
verſally received. He developed, with mathematical pre- yc 
ciſion, all the phenomena of light and colours, the nature tv 
of viſion, and the uſe of optical glaſſes and inſtruments, 
which laſt he greatly improved. In ſort, he gave body] tri 
and conſiſtency to natural philoſophy, and made it, what it] ne 
never was before, a ſyſtem of truth, illuſtrated and Proved m 
by experiment, a py 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS, 


1 general arrangement of all natural bodies is into 


claſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies. 

The celebrated Swediſh naturalift, Linnæus, na ſyſtem 
is now univerſally followed, has divided the whole animal 
creation into ſix claſſes. | 

The firſt he calls MaMMarra, or thoſe ame who 
have teats, and ſuckle their young; the ſecond includes 
BIRDS; the third Au HIRTOUS ANIMALS; the fourth FISHES; 
the fifth 1iNsECTS; and the fixth worms. | | 

The 1ſt claſs hedivides into ſeven orders or ſubdiviſions, viz. 

iſt. PIM ATS, or ſuch animals as have two canine teeth, 
and four cutting teeth, and which are furniſhed with two 
pectoral teats. "In this only three genera are included, VIZ. 
man, the monkey, and the bat. 

24. BruTa, or animals which have no cutting teeth ; 
ſuch as the elephant, the floth, &c. 

3d. Fer, or animals which have from two to ten ciit- 
ting teeth; ſuch as the more Rrocious animals, the lion, the 
tiger, &Cc. 

"4th. GLIRES, or fach animals as have only two cutting 
teeth, and no canine teeth; as the hare, the mouſe, the 
ſquirrel, &c. 

Sth. PecuDes, | or cattle, which have no cutting teeth in 
the upper jaw, and have hoofs; as the ox, the camel, the 
ſheep, &c. 

6th. BeELLUz, or thoſe with hoofs and cutting teeth in 
each jaw; as the horſe, the boar, &c. 

7th. CETE, or whales, which, though they live in 3 
yet belong to the mammalia claſs, as they ſuckle their 
young, and as they have another mark of this clafs, viz. 
two ventricles to the heart, and red and warm blood.“ 

As the human race will be more fully and ſatisfactorily 


treated of in that part of our work which relates to the man- 


ners and cuſtoms of nations, than it could be in this depart- 
ment, we ſhall proceed immediately to the next genus in the 
order of primates, the Ape, or monkey, and ſubjoin a de- 
ſcription of the moſt extraordinary /pecies of the ape kind, 


® The young reader ſuould be directed to commit theſe Arrangements 
to  metnory, ® 


3 Natural Hiſtory of 
I, THE OURANG OUTANG; 


OR, WILD MAN OF THE WOODS, 
(Illuſtrated by a coloured Copper. plate.) 


countries, and of very ditkerent proportions and powers. 


The Troglodyte of Bontius, the Drill of Purchas, and the 
Pygmy of Tyſon, have all indeed received this general I 
name; and have been ranked, by ſome naturaliſts, under | 


one genera] deſcription. 


Of the ſmalleſt fort of theſe animals we have had fe- | 
veral, at different times, brought into this country, {ice 3 
plate 1. fig. 1.) all nearly alike ; but that obſerved by Dr. 
Tyſon, is the beſt known, having been deſcribed with the | 


greateſt exactneſs. 


The animal which was deſcribed by that learned phy- | 


cian, was brought from Angola in Africa, where it had 
been taken in the internal parts of the country, in company 
with a female of the ſame kind, that died by the way. The 
body was covered with hair, which was of a coal black 
colour, more reſembling human hair than that of brutes. 1: 
bore a ſtill ſtronger ſimilitude in its different lengths; for i: 
thoſe places where it is longeſt on the erg ſpecies, it 
was alſo longeſt in this; as on the head, the upper lip, the 
chin, &c. The face was like that of a inan, the forehead 


larger, and the head round, Ihe upper and lower jaw 


were not fo prominent as in monkies; but flat, like thoſe 
of a man. The cars were like thoſe of a man in moſt re- 
tpects; and the tecth had more reſemblance to the human 
than thoſe of any other creature. 'The bending of the 
arms and legs were juſt the fame as in a man; and, in 
ſhort, the animal, at rſt view, preſented a figure entirely 
human. 

In order to diſcover its differences, it was neceſſary to 
make a cloſer ſurvey; and then the imperfections of its 
form began to appear. The firſt obvious difference was in 
the flatneſs of the noſe; the next in the lowneſs of the 


forehead, and the wanting the prominence of the ch n. 
'The 


This name has been given by naturaliſts and travellers to 
at leaſt two ſpecies of animals, agreeing in one common 
character of walking upright, but coming irom different“ 
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he ears were proportionably too large; the eyes Was cloſe 
o each other; and the interval Dee the noſe and mouth 
too great. The body and limbs differed, 1 in the thighs being 
oo ſhort, and the arms too long; in the thumb being 0 
little, and the palm of the hand too narrow. The feet alſo 
were rather more like hands than feet; and the animal, if 
we may judge from the figure, bent too much upon its 
haunches. | 
= When this creature was examined anatomically, a Rs 
Wprifing fimilitude was ſeen to prevail in its internal confor- 
mation. It differed chiefly from man in the number of its 
ribs, having thirteen ; whereas, in man, there are but 
twelve. Indeed, many parts were fo much alike in confor- 
mation, that it might have excited wonder how they were 
productive of foch few advantages. The tongue, and all 
the organs of the voice, were the ſame, and yet the animal 
was — the brain was formed in the ſame manner with 
that of man, and yet the creature wanted reaſon: an evi- 
dent proof (as Mr. Buffon finely obſerves) that no diſpo- 
ſition of matter will give mind; and that the body, how 
ricely ſoever formed, is formed in vain, when there is not 
infuſed a ſoul to direct its operations. f 
Having thus taken a comparative view of this creature 
with man, what follows may be neceſſary to complete the 
general deſcription. This animal was very hairy all be- 
hind, from the head downwards; and the hair ſo thick, that 
it covered the ſkin almoſt from being ſeen: but in all parts 
before, the hair was much chin the ſkin every where 


appeared; and in ſome places it was almoſt bare. When 
it went on all fours, as it was ſometimes ſeen to do, it ap- 


peared all hairy ; when it went erect, it appeared before leſs 
hairy, and more like a man. Its hair, which in this par- 
ticular animal was black, much more reſembled that of 


men than the fur of brutes; for, in the latter, beſides their 


long hair, there is uſually a finer and ſhorter intermixed ; 
but in the ourang outang it was all of a kind; only: on 
the upper lip and chin it was greyiſh, like the hair of a 
beard. The face, hands, and ſoles of the feet, were without 
pe, vi and ſo was moſt part of the forehead: but down the 

| | ſides 
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ſides of the face the hair was thick, it being there about an ＋ 


inch and a half long, which exceeded that on any other 1 ; 


part of the body. In the palms of its hands were remark- 
able thoſe lines which are uſually taken notice of in pal- 4 
miſtry ; and, at the tips of the fingers, thoſe ſpiral lines 
obſerved in man. The palms of the hands were as long as 


the ſoles of the feet; and the toes upon theſe were as long 
as the fingers; the middle toe was the longett of all, and 11 


the. whats. foot differed from the human. The hinder feet 1 
being thus formed as hands, the animal often uſed them as 
r and, on the contrary, now and then made uſe of 1 its 


hands inſtead of feet. Such is the deſcription , of this ex- 
traordinary creature; to which little has been added by 
ſucceeding obſervers, except that the colour of the hair is 


often found to vary: in that deſcribed by Edwards it was 


of a reddiſh brown. 
From a picture ſo like that of the human ſpecies, we are 
naturally led to expect a correſponding mind; and it is 


certain, that ſuch of theſe animals as have been ſhewn in 


Europe, have diſcovered a degree of imitation beyond what 
any quadruped can arrive at. 


That of Tyſon was a gentle, fond, harmleſs creature. 


In its paſſage to England, thoſe that knew it on ſnip- board 


it. would embrace with the greateſt tenderneſs, opening their 
boſoms, and claſping its hands about them. Monkies of a 


lower ſpecies it held in utter averſion; it would always 
avoid the place where they were kept in the ſame veſſel; 
and ſeemed to conſider itſelf as a creature of higher ee 


tion. After it was taken, and a little uſed to wear clothes, 
it grew very fond of them; a part it would put on without 


any help, and the reſt it would carry in its hands to ſome 
of the company, for their aſſiſtance. It would lie in a bed, 


place its head on the pillow, and pull the clothes upwards, 
as a man would do. 


That which was ſeen by Edwards, and deſcribed by Buf- 
fan, ſhewed even a ſuperior degree of ſagacity. It walked, 
like all of its kind, upon two legs, even though it carried. 


hurthens. Its air was melancholy, and its deportment 
grave. Unlike the baboon or x monkey, whole motions waer 
violent 
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violent and appetites capricious, who'are fond of miſchief, 

and obedient only from fear, this animal was flow in its 
motions, and a look was ſufficient to keep it in awe, I 
have ſeen it, ſays Mr. Buffon, give its hand to ſhow the 
ompany to the door: I have ſeen it fit at table, unfold its 
apkin, wipe its lips, make uſe of the ſpoon and the fork 
to carry the victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into a 
laſs, touch glaſſes when invited, take a cnp and ſaucer and 
1 ay them on the table, put in'ſugar, pour out its tea, leave it 
0 cool before drinking; and all this without any other in- 
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as nigation than the ſigns or the command of its maſter, and 

its. often of its own accord. It was gentle and inoffenſive; it even 2 
ex approached ſtrangers with refpect, and came rather to re- 

by I ceive careſſes than to offer injuries. It was particularly fond 

r is 


of ſugared comfits, which every body was ready to give it; 
Nas and, as it had a defluxion on the breaſt, ſo much ſugar con- 
tributed to encreaſe the diſorder and ſhorten its life, It 


are continued at Paris but one ſummer, and died in London, 
ts lt ate indiſcriminately of all things, but it preferred dry 
in and ripe fruits to all other aliments. It would drink wine, 


hat but in ſmall quantities, and gladly left it for milk, tea, or 
| any other ſweet liquor. 


are. Such theſe animals appeared when brought into Europe. 1 
155 d However, many of their extraordinary kabits were probably ? 
nels the reſult of education, and we are not told how long the | f 
of a inſtructions they received for this purpoſe were continued. 1 
ays But we learn from another account that they take but a 8 
el ; very ſhort time to come to a great degree of imitative perfec- q 
"aC- | 


tion. Mr. Le Broſſe bought two young ones, that were but 


. a year old, from a negroe; and theſe at that early age diſ- 
out. covered an aſtoniſhing power of imitation.* They even then 
me 


fat at the table like men, ate of every thing without diſtinc- 
ed, tion, made uſe of their knife, ſpoon, and fork, both to eat. 
rds, their meat and help themſelves. They drank wine and other 
liquors. When carried on ſhip-board, they had ſigns for 
the cabin boys expreſſive of their wants; and whenever 
ed, theſe neglected attending upon them as they defired, they 
ried. inſtantly flew into a paſſion, ſeized them by the arm, bit 
ent them, and kept them down, The male was ſea-ſick, and 


* As quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. page 77. | 
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required attendance ke a human creature; he was even] 


twice bled in the arm; and every time afterwards when bell Þ# 
found himſelf out of order, he ſhewed his arm, as deſirous} 13 
of being relieved by bleeding. ine 
Pyrard relates, that in the province of Sierra Leona, in far 
Africa, there are a kind of apes called Baris, which are} W 
ſtrong and muſcular, and which, if properly inftruedli a 
A wag young, ſerve as very uſeful domeſtics. They uſually N 
walk 8 they pound at a mortar; they go to the river 
to fetch water, this they carry back in a little pitcher, on * 


their heads; but if care is not taken to receive the vitcher| XZ 
at their return, they let it fall to the ground, and then, ſee- 7 
AD a TREE {cr 
ing it broken, they begin to lament and cry for their loſs. . 

Le Compte's account is much to the ſame purpoſe of an 11 
ape, which he ſaw in the Streight of Molucca. It walked 15 
upon its two hind feet, which it bent a little, like a dog that 81 
had been taught to dance. It made uſe of its hands and on 
arms as we - Its viſage was not. much more diſagree- } 
able than that of an Hottentot ; but the body was all over I 
covered with a woolly hair of different colours. As to the 


reſt, it cried like a child; all its outward actions were ſo BY 
like the human, and the paſſions ſo lively and fignificant, 1 
that dumb men could ſcarce better expreſs their concep- ” 
tions and defires. It had alſo that expreſſion of paſſion or p 
joy which we often ſee in children, ſtamping with its feet, x 


and ſinking them againſt the ground, to ſhew its ſpight, 8 
or when refuſed any thing it paſſionately longed for. Al- = 
though theſe animals, continues he, are very big, for 9 
that I ſaw was four feet high, their nimblenels is incre- 
dible. It is a pleaſure beyond expreſſion to ſee them run 3 


up the tackling of a ſhip, where they ſometimes play as if N 
they had a knack of vaulting peculiar to themſelves, or 2 
as if they had been paid, like our rope-dancers, to divert at 
the company. Sometimes, ſuſpended by one arm, they - 
Poize themſelves, and then turn all of a fudden round about W p 

a rope, with as much quickneſs as a wheel, or a fling put . 
into motion. Sometimes holding the rope ſucceſſively with N 
their long fingers, and, letting their whole body fall into g 
be air, they run full ſpeed from one end to the other, and | 


come back again with the ſame ſwiſtnels, There is no 


poſture 
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poſture but they imitate, nor motion but they perform. 


Bending themſelves like a bow, rolling like a bowl, hang- 


ing by the hands, feet, and teeth, accor ing to the different 
fancies with which their capricious imagination ſupplies 


them. But what-is ſtill more amazing Wan all is, their 
agility to fling themſelves from one rope to another," though 
at thirty, forty „and fifty feet diſtance. 

Such are the habitudes and the powers of the ſmaller 


claſs of theſe extraordinary creatures; but we are preſented 
with a very different picture in thoſe of a larger ſtature and 


more mulcular form. The little animals we have been de- 
ſcribing, which are ſeldom found above four feet high; 
ſeem to partake of the nature of dwarts among the human 
ſpecies, being gentle, aſſiduous, and playful, rather fitted 
to amuſe than Terrify. But the Ourang Outangs ſeen and 
deſcribed by other travellers, are truly e and in 
the gloomy foreſts, where they are only found, ſeem to 
hold undiſputed dominion. Many of theſe (they tell us, 
though we muſt" receive their accounts with ſome allow= 


ance) are as tall or taller than a man; active, ſtrong and 


intrepid, cunning, laſcivious, and cruel. This redoubtable 
rival of mankind is found in many parts of Africa, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, in Madagaſcar, and in Borneo.“ In the laſt 
of theſe places, the people of quality courſe him as we do 
the ſtag; and this ſort of hunting is one of the favourite 
amuſements of the king himſelf. 'This creature is extremely 
{wift of foot, endowed with extraordinary ftrength, and 
runs with prodigious celerity. His ſkin is all hairy, his 
eyes ſunk in his head, his countenance ſtern, his face 
tanned, and all his lineaments, though exactly human, 
harſh and blackened by the ſun. In Africa this creature is 

even ſtill more formidable. Battel calls him the Pongo, and 
afſures us that in all his proportions he reſembles a man, 
except that he is much larger, even to a gigantic ſtature. | 
His face reſembles that of a man, the eyes deep ſunk in 
the head, the hair on each fide extremely Jong, the viſage 
naked and without hair, as alſo the ears ad the tank.” 
The body is lightly covered, and ſcarcely differing from that 
of a man, except that there are no calves to the legs. Still, - 
* Le Compte's Hiftory of China, 
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however, the animal is ſeen to walk upon his hinder legs, 
and in an erect poſture. He fleeps under trees, and builds 
himſelf an hut, which ſerves to protect him againſt the ſun 
and the rains of the tropical climates, of which he is a na- 
tive, He lives only upon fruits, and is no way carnivorous. 
He cannot ſpeak, although furniſhed with a greater inſtinct 
than any other animal of the brute creation. When the 
negroes make a fire in the woods, this animal comes near 
and warms himſelf by the blaze. However, he has not 
ſkill enough to keep the flame alive by feeding it with fuel. 
They go together in companies; and if they happen to 


meet one of the human ſpecies, remote from ſuccour, they 


ſhew him no mercy. Ihey even attack the elephant, which 
they beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part of 
the foreſt which they claim as their own. It is impoſſible 


(we are told by ſome authors) to take any of theſe dreadful 
creatures alive, for they are ſo ſtrong that ten men would 


ſcarcely be a match for but one of them. None of this 
kind, therefore, are taken except when very young, and 
theſe but rarely, when the female happens to leave them be- 
hind, for in general they keep clung to the breaſt, and ad- 
here both with legs and arms. From the ſame traveller we 
learn, that when one of theſe animals dies, the reſt cover 
the body with a quantity of leaves and branches. They 
Sometimes allo thew mercy to the human kind. A negro 
boy, that was taken by one of theſe, and carried into the 
woods, continued there a whole year, without receiving 
any injury.“ From another traveller we learn, that theſe 
animals often attempt to ſurprize the female negroes as 
they go into the woods, and frequently keep them againſt 
their wills for the pleaſure of their company, feeding them 


very plentifully all the time. He aſſures us that he knew a 


woman of Loango that had lived among theſe animals for 
three years. They grow from {ix to ſeven feet high, and 
are of unequalled ſtrength. They build ſheds, and make 


uſe of clubs for their defence. Their faces are broad, their 
noſes flat, their ears without a tip, their ſkins are more 
bright than that of a mulatto, and they are covered on 
many parts of the body with long and tawny coloured 


Le Broſſe, as quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 70. 
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| hair. Their belly is large, their heels flat, and yet riſing 


behind. They ſometimes walk upright, and ſometimes 
upon all fours, when they are fantaſtically diſpoſed, 
From this deſcription of the Ourang Outang, we per- 
ceive at what a diſtance the firſt animal of the brute crea- 
tion is placed from the very loweſt of the human ſpecies. 


Even in countries peopled with ſavages, this creature is 
*X conſidered as a beaſt; and in thoſe very places where we 
might ſuppoſe the ſmalleſt difference between them and 


mankind, the inhabitants hold it in the greateſt contempt 
and deteſtation. In Borneo, where this animal has been 
ſaid to come to its greateſt perfection, the natives hunt it in 
the ſame manner as they purſue the elephant or the lion, 
while its reſemblance to the human form procures it neither 
pity nor protection. The gradations of Nature in the other 
parts of nature are minute and inſenſible; in the paſſage 


from quadrupeds to fiſhes we can ſcarce tell where the qua- 
druped ends and the fiſh begins; in the deſcent from beaſts 


to inſects we can hardly diſtinguiſh the ſteps of the pro- 


greſſion; but in the aſcent from brutes to man, the line 


is ſtrongly drawn, well marked, and unpaſſable. It is iv 
vain that the ourang outang reſembles man in form, or imi- 
tates many of his actions; he ſtill continues a wretched, 


helpleſs creature, pent up in the moſt gloomy part of the 


foreſt, and, with regard to the proviſion for his own hap- 
pineſs, inferior even to the elephant or the beaver in ſaga- 
city. To us, indeed, this animal ſeems much wiſer than it 
really is. As we have long been uſed to meaſure the ſaga- 
city of all actions by their ſimilitude to our own, and not 
their fitneſs to the animal's way of living, we are pleaſed 
with the imitations of the ape, even though we know they 
are far from contributing to the convenience of its fituation, 
An ape, or a quadruped, when under the trammels of human 
education, may be an admirable object for human curio- 
fty, but is very little advanced by all its learning in the road 
to its own felicity. | 

There is another circumſtance relative to this animal 
which ought not to be concealed. We have many reaſons 
to believe that the moſt perfect of the kind are prone, like 
the reſt of the quadruped creation, and only owe their erect 


C2 attitude 
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attitude to 3 education. Almoſt all the travellers who 


ſpeak of them mention their going ſometimes upon all fours, | 1 


and ſometimes erect. As their chief reſidence is among 
trees, they are, without doubt, uſually ſeen erect while they 
are climbing; but it is more than probable that their ef- 
forts to eſcape upon the ground are by running upon the 
hands and feet together. Schouten, who mentions their 
education, tells us that they are taken in traps, and taught 
in the beginning to walk upon their hind legs ; which cer- 


tainly implies that in a ſtate of nature they run upon all 
fours. Add to this, that, when we examine the palms of 3 
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their hands and the ſoals of their feet, we find both equally | 


callous and beaten; a certain proof that both have been 
equally uſed. In thoſe hot countries, where the apes are 
known to reſide, the ſoals of the negroes feet, ho go bare- 
foot, are covered with a ſkin above an inch thick; while 


their hands are as ſoft as thoſe of an European. Did the 
apes walk in the ſame manner, the ſame exerciſe would 


have furniſhed them with ſimilar advantages, which is not 
the caſe. Beſides all this a very credible traveller aſſerts, 
that theſe animals naturally run in the woods upon all 
fours; and when they are taken, their hands are tied be- 
hind them, to teach them to walk upright. This attitude 
they learn after ſome time; and, thus inſtructed, they are 
ſent into Europe to aftoniſh the ſpeculative with their near 
approaches to humanity, while it is never conſidered how 
much 1s natural, and how much has been acquired in the 
ſavage ſchools of Benin and Angola. 
In the annexed plate, fig. 1, is what I conceive to be the 
. ſmaller of thoſe ſpecies of ape, which have been termed 
ourang outangs. It is called by Buffon-the jocko, by other 
authors the pygmy, but he name by which it was formerly 
known to the Engliſh, is the chimpanzee. This animal 
was brought to England from Angola, by Captaia Henry 
Flower, of the ſhip Speaker, .in 1738. It was a female, 
two feet four inches high, and, when figured, was ſuppoſed 
to be twenty-one ths oid. She walked erect, drank tea, 
and ſlept in the manner of a human being. Her arms and 
legs were apparently of conſiderable muſcular ſtrength, and 
her * and underſtanding en ſuperior to that of 
ö the 
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the reſt of the brute creation. This creature was dropped 
ö by her mother when ſhot by a negro, who could not over- 
take it. T he mother was ſaid to have been upwards of 
five feet high. So that, after all, it might be one of the 
pongo, or larger ſpecies. The original drawing was made 
from the life by Gravelot. The other figure, 2, is the 
courang outang as figured by Buffon and other writers. 
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THE LIFE OF 


JOHN HENDERSON, B. A. 


vantage as when combined in young perſons. In 

the aged they are truly venerable, and excite the higheſt re- 
ſpect; but when obſerved in the young, they afford plea- 
ſure and a confident expectation of abundant advantages to 
ſociety. The lives, therefore, of perſons who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in their early days by their pre-eminence 
in goodneſs and their progreſs in learning, muſt be pecu- 
liarly beneficial to juvenile readers, to ſtimulate them to 
fimilar exertions. Here human nature will appear in its 
genuine character, without being disfigured by a falſe phi- 
loſophy, and the powers of the human mind will be ex- 
the hibited in active employment. Let our young readers at- 
med tend to theſe obſervations, and peruſe the occaſional me- 
ther moirs which we ſhall lay before them, as examples calcu- 
erly lated to lead them in the paths of honour and happineſs. 
JohN HENDERSSON was the ſon of a very worthy and 
pious man, who for ſome years was a preacher in the con- 
Pection of Mr, John Weſley, the founder of the religious ſo- 
iety called the Methodiſts. Theſe preachers, with the very 
eſpectable man who ſtood at their head, travelled into va- 
ious parts to preach the great truths of chriſtianity; and 
hile Mr. Henderſon was at Limerick, in Ireland, on this 
pious * his fon was born there, March 27th, 1757. 
C35 | He 


ISDOM and virtue ſedom appear to ſo much ad- 6 
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He received an excellent education under his father, who | 
afterwards ſettled at Hanham, near Briſtol, and kept there | I 
a ſeminary for the inſtruction of youth. 'The ſeeds of | 
piety were early ſown in the mind of young Henderſon ; | 
but though he delighted 1n religion, he was hvely and 
Playful in his temper. Devotion and pleaſure are not irre- 
concileable, as ſome fooliſhly pretend, but are the beſt | 
friends in the world, and the perſons who fear and ove 4 
God have the greateft reaſons to be contented and cheerful. | 
Nor did John Henderſon neglect his ſtudies to practiſe any a 
uſeleſs auſterities. His enn knew well the value of human p 
learning; his ſon made an early and rapid proficiency under ſe 
his inſtructions. He delighted in his book, and wag eager v 
in his purſuit of knowledge, ſenſible that wifdom, next to h 
religion, is the greateft ornament and treaſure any perſon Wt v 
can poſſeſs. At the age of eight years he had an uncom- I 
mon knowledge of the e language, and actually in- t! 
ſtructed the boys! in the lower forms in the principles of the h 
grammar. This was at Kingſwood School, a ſeminary in- tc 
ftituted by Mr. Weſley, for the education of poor children, h 
Dut to which many perſons of fortune ſent their tons, onM t. 
= account of the great care which was there paid to their fi 
morals. The fame of our young preceptor ſoon ſpread 1 


far and wide; and he was looked on as a prodigy, not only MW a 
of talents but of humility and religion. The moſt diſtin- b 
guiſhed perſonages took N notice of him, and he c 
was regarded with reſpect, as promiſing to be a ſhining or- b 
nament of ſociety. At the age of twelve years he accom-M tc 
panied the ingenious Mr. Fletcher, a pious clergyman, 
who was appointed tutor of a large academy or college in v 
Wales. At this place John Henderſon taught Greek to t 
perſons more than double his own age; and while he was o 
thus employed in teaching others, he did not neglect. hig, ( 
own improvement. He acquired a readineſs in, {peaking} fc 
the Latin language, maſtered all the ancient Greek writers b 
and extended his enquiries to the Hebrew and other oriental E 
tongues. On leaving Wales he returned to his father at} c 
Hanbham, and became his affiſtant till the old gentleman} e 
dropped his ſchool, and converted his houſe into an aſylum n 
for lunatics. In this ſituation allo his ſon was able to render t 


_ tum 


* 


bro 3 him effential ſervice; for, among his other ſtudies, he had 


ere paid particular attention to the — phyſic; and as 
of | he did this ſolely with a view of being made ſerviceable to 
on; | his fellow-creatures, it is not to be oats at that the 
and Almighty bleſſed his ſtudies and practice with ſucceſs. He 
rre- performed many extraordinary eures, and that without 
beſt 2 | aſſuming any merit to himſelf, or ſetting up for a perſon of 
love 4 1 Much leſs did he make his knowledge 
ful. the ſource of profit; for as he had not adopted medicine as 
any a profeſſion, he did not think it proper to become an em- 
man z pyric. He theretore applied his knowledge chiefly to the 


nder W ſervice of the poor, whom he attended without fee or re- 
ager| 
ct to 


-r{on| 


bis delightful occupation, and thereby he imitated his hea- 
venly Maſter, who went about conſtantly doing good. 

om-W 1 ſhall here relate one affecting inſtance of his ſavacity i in 
y in- this practice. A very valuable youth was pronounced by 
f the his medical friends to be in a decline, and faſt haſtening 
y in- to the houſe appointed for all living.“ Mr. Henderſon 
dren, had a great love for this young perſon, whoſe temper and 
s, on turn of mind were ſo much like his own, and, by the bleſ- 
their fing of God, his preſcriptions reſtored his friend's health. 
preadſ The benevolent man had then a preſentiment of his own 
only approaching change, and he ſaid to him, My young and 
liftin-MY beloved friend, your cure, in all human probability, is now 


nd he Certain, and you Kill live, but I hall die. Remember, to 
ig or- be pious is to be happy; to be ſober is to bye long; and 
com- 


to practiſe the moral virtues is to become great. 

The late learned Dr. Lucker, Dean of Glouceſter, was ſo 
well pleaſed with Mr. Henderſon's eharacter and eonverſa- 
t on, that he advanced money to ſend him to the Univerfity 
of Oxford, where, in 1781, he was admitted of Pembroke 
College. His reputation for extraordinary learning was 
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become his acquaintance. Dr. Samuel Johnſon and Mr. 
Burke were ſtruck by the reports which they had heard 
concerning him, and though they were at firſt rather in- 
clined to be incredulous reſpecting his wonderful attain- 


afylun ments, yet a ſingle converſation with him ſoon convinced 
rende ele ſagacious men that the 5 half was not told them.“ 
tink Not 
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ward, of any kind, in their mean habitations. This was 


ſoon diffoled, and the greateit and beſt men were eager to . 
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Not a ſubject could be mentioned in learning or in ſcience 
but he could diſcourſe upon 1t; and that not, as too many 
do, ſuperficially, but veattically and experimentally, as one 
that had paid particular attention to it. He had an uni- 
verſal knowledge of books, but he paid more regard to 
their contents than to their outſide appearance. He read 
for improvement, and that afforded him pleaſure. Hence 
he diſcarded only thoſe worthleſs publications, which _ 
calculated for mere light entertainment, and are filled with 
corrupt matter, tending to weaken the force of moral prin- ö 
ciples and the love of piety. He would not even amuſe 
himſelf, as it is falſely termed, with . thoſe more innocent | 
books, which are called moral tales, but from which little 
inſtruction can be gathered that might not be had in a ſu- 
perior manner through the channel of genuine hiſtory. 
Though John Henderſon did not ſtudy in order that he 
might ſhine in company, yet the conſequence was that he 
did ſhine, and in a manner far ſuperior to thoſe vain per- 
ſons who apply all their talents to acquire applauſe. His 
- talents of converſation were ſo attractive, ſo various, and fo 
lively, that he was a companion equally acceptable to the 
philoſopher and the man of the world, to the grave and the 
gay, the learned and the Witdrnen, the young and me old of 
both ſexes. 

But his habits were as gaser as his attainments were 
extraordinary. His clothes were made Na faſhion peculiar 
to himſelf; he wore no ſtock or neckcloth ; his buckles 
were ſo ſmall, as not to exceed the Gen of an ordi- Par 
nary knee-buckle, and that at the time when large ſhoe- 
buckles were in faſhion. He wore his hair like a ſchool- 
boy, nor would he ever ſutter-it to be daubed with poma- 
tum, diſtorted by curling irons, or diſcoloured with pow- 
der. Theſe whimſical traits of character are harmleſs ; but 
in other reſpects he was blameable, for in order to try ex- 
periments upon himſelf, he uſed to ſwallow large doſes of 
opium and other drugs, ſufficient to ſend many ſtronger 
men to the grave. He was alſo accuſiomed to ſtrip himſelf 
naked as low as the waiſt, and taking his ſtation at a pump 
near his rooms, would completely ſluice his head and the 


* part of nis body; after which he would pump over 
his 
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his ſhirt, ſo as to make it perfectly wet, and putting it on 
n that condition, would immediately go to bed. 
Wocularly termed „ an excellent cold bath. By theſe and 


This he 


ach like unwarrantable means, he greatly injured an ex- 
ellent conſtitution, and laid the foundation of a diſerder 
which brought him to an early grave. The love of ſingu- 
Prity and of experiment may de carried to a blameable and 
-en a criminal exceſs, when it is done at the expence of our 
Wo health, which is a treaſure given us to preſerve for the 


Improper practice, which contributed, with his ſtrange ex- 
deriments, to haſten the termination of his valuable life, and 
hat was the cuſtom of ſtudying all night, and lying in bed 


deſt part of the day. Many eminent ſcholars have haſ- 


encd their deaths by this baneful practice. Night is or- 
ained for repoſe, and to apply it otherwiſe is to commit a 
jolat'on on nature, which cannot but be prejudicial to the 


dodily faculties, and even to the powers of the mind, 


hich are never ſo vigorous as * being regularly exerciſed 

the morning. 

Theſe ſhades in the character of Ichs Henderſon we are 
iſpoſed to pity and to lament, becauſe they tended mate- 
jally to deprive the world of one who promiſed to ſhine in 
t as a ſtar of the firſt magnitude. In all the moral qualities 
e was eminently diſtinguiſhed His temper was meek, 
ubmifſive, and humäne. He was always ready to render 
ny individual the utmoſt” tervice, and that without any 
partial conſideration. His benevolence knew no bounds, 
and his liberality was 10 diffuſive, that it ſubmitted with 
lifficulty to the circumſcription of a narrow income. He 


hewed a conſtant regard to the obligations of honour and 


uſtice; and recommended, both by precept and example, 
n attention to moral rectitude in all its various degrees. 

e had the courage to reprove vice ani immorality wherever 
hey appeared; and though he was ſometimes treated on 
heſe occaſions with contumely and inſult, he bore all with a 
ruly chriſtian moderation, ſenſible that he had acted agree - 
bly to the dictates of conſcience. In religion John Hen- 
erſon was a chriſtian of an enlarged mind, not warped by 
ny ſectarian prejudices, but drawing his faith from the 


5 ſources 


teneral purpoles of ſociety. J6hia Henderſon had another 
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ſources of genuine truth, the Holy Scriptures, and regu- 
lating his practice by their precepts. He had likewiſe in 
his ditpoſition all that ſimplicity neceſſary to conſtitute 
true chriſtian, He brought his mind to the word of God 
to receive inſtruction and comfort from it, not to ſatisfy ang 
idle curioſity, or to diſcover matter for vain. ſpeculation, 
Hereby his wiſdom encreafed, becauſe his mind was ca- 
pable of receiving it, and religion ſanctified all the uncom-Wl 
mon attainments ; which he made either in learning or thelf 


iciences. Such acquiſitions never appear to ſo much ad-. 
vantage as when religious principles form the foundation r 
The greateſt philoſophers and poets the world has ever ſeen wa 
were chriſtians, and derived from their ſtudy of revelation * 
a conſiderable portion of that knowledge which has ren- im 
dered them immortal. But the time of proving the value 


of religieus principles is the hour of ſiekneſs and of death. 
When the vanities of the world ſink away, and the awfu 
realities of eternity begin to preſent themſelves to the mind 
then will be ſeen the difference between the perſon whe 
6 feareth God, and him who feareth him not. This ſeaſon 
was now come to John Henderſon. Hs conſtitution ſun 
under the ſevere attacks of a fever, and he had a clear ſenſ}'© 
of his ſpeedy diſſolution. On his death-bed he deeply la 
mented the errors into which he had fallen, and particu 706 
larly that he had not choſen ſome, profeſſion in life, : 
neglect which undoubtedly was very culpable, eſpecially 
in him who had no independence. But in all his agonies 
religion ſupported him, and he was enabled to rejoice iu | 
God his Saviour, reſting only on his merits for ſalvation. Ml 
I ſhall conclude this narrative with the account of hi: 
laſt moments given by the worthy divine who then at 
tended him, and who preached the ſermon at his funeral. 
When we conſider, ſays he, the ſtrength of his 
mind, the variety of his knowledge, and the excellencies of 
bis ſoul, we may juſtly declare that he was a truly grealfſÞ.3 
character, and an original genius. The partiality of friendWact 
ſhip muſt give place to the ſacredneſs of truth, and I do nolÞver 
mean to deſcribe him as a perfect man: his friends latitu 
mented his failings, and he himſelf fincerely repented to! 
them. The God of Heaven does not require more of hifark 
2 — falle 
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llen creatures; and let us remember not to be extreme to mark 
Il that is done amiſs, ſeeing we have much cauſe for ſhame 
nd repentance. He was a meek ſufferer through this world 
f miſery; a ſincere and contrite penitent for time miſ-ſpent 
id talents miſapplied; an humble believer in Chriſt his 
aviour. I ſaw him in his laſt ſufferings; 1 heard his laſt 
ords; he languiſhed under extreme weaknefs; he la- 
loured under moſt grievous pains. He was wonderfully 
tient and reſigned ; for he knew in whom he had believed, and 
is hope was full of immortality. He prayed with uncom- 
on fervour to his good God, even to Jeſus Chriſt, in whom 
his hopes were placed, and without whom, ſays he, 
heaven would be no heaven for me. Death was the 
iſhed-for meſſenger, whom he earneſtly expected. Three 
ays before that awful event his pulſe ceaſed to beat, and 
e fight of his eyes went from him the laſt ſtruggle is over 
e bitterneſs of death is paſt, There was an humble dignity 
ning Hud compoſure in that Hou trial worthy the man and the 
Ihahrittian. Let me die the death of the righteous, and let ny laft 
eaſon “ (or more properly my hereafter) be like his. 

funk He died at Oxford, Nov. 2, 1788, and his remains were 
- Conf terred on the 18th, at St. George's, Kingſwood. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Henderſon never undertook 
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«Ar al literary work. Nothing of his appears in print but a- 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


on. 

of hi! | 
\en at PESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
1eral. CUSTOMS OF THE GREENLANDERS, 


of hi | (ce the Plate.) 
cies 0 | REENLAND, the manners and cuſtoms of whoſe i in- 
y greal J habitants we are now to deſcribe, is the moſt remote 
Friend act of land towards the north. pole that has yet been diſ- 
do ndÞvered ; it lies between the 59th and 80th degrees north 
ends la titude, is generally ſuppoſed to he an iſland, and is divided 
ented to Eaſt.and Weſt Greenland. It has been a common re- 
e of . hiYWark, that men and other animals become ſmaller and 


falle - {maller 
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ſmaller in proportion to their vicinity to the poles; and th 
inhabitants of Greenland, being remarkably fhoet, are fig 
quently mentioned in evidence of this fact, tew.of them bed 
ing five feet in height; and hence they were called, in de. 
riſion, Srelliugs, by the Icelanders who firſt diſcovered tht 
country ; but though they have the appearance of imbe 
cility, yet they are vel ſhaped, and have limbs very pro 
portionable to their ſize. Their faces are broad and flat 
their eyes, noſe, and mouth, commonly ſmall, and the unde 6 
lip is ſomewhat thicker than the upper. 

The colour of their bodies is a dark grey, but that of th 
face is of an olive colour; theſe circumſtances are ſuppoſe 
to vriginate partly from habitual-dirtineſs, and partly fron 
the — occaſioned by the continual burning of thok 
lamps which we ſhall preſently deſcribe. 

The Greenlanders have coal-black, ſtraight, long hair ot 
their heads, but their beards they conſtantly root out. Ihe 
ſeem formed to carry great burdens, to which they are en 
ured from their earlier years, Are exceedingly nimble wit! 
their feet, and dextrous i in the uſe of their hands; they ma 
nage with conſiderable {kill their kataks, or canoes, in thi 
moſt furious waves, and are ſaid to be able to carry bur 
dens nearly double the weight of what an European Cal 
lift. In the ſummer they deep five or fix hours in thi 
twenty-four, and in winter about eight. When they rife i. 
the morning they are apt to be thoughtful, and even de 
jected, in the proſpect of the labours and dangers of th 
enſuing day; but when their labours are finiſhed they a 
cheerful. and happy. a 

The moral character of the 8 is ſubject to thi 
ſame difference as 1s obfervable in the inhabitants of othe 
nations; generally ſpeak ng, they are good tempered, f 
beral, and cheerful; poſſeſſing, however, fo much pride, « 
to think themſelves very ſuperior to the Europeans. 

The community of Greenlanders is compoſed of ſever: 
families in one houſe, and ſeveral houſes or tents on the ſam 
_ iſland. The members of this community are bound by u. 
public laws and inſtitutions, every one does what he wil 
and yet it rarely happens that any acts are committed t 
the prejudice of each other. In the ſight of an European 
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he lives of the Greenlanders muſt appear toilſome and mi- 
erable; they are, however, exceedingly happy, and enjoy, 
n the little which they pofleſs, every thing which- nature 
equires; inſtead, therefore, of envying our abundance, they 
onſider us as objects of pity, in having multiplied our 
vants to ſuch a degree, as not to be able to ſubſiſt on their 
omely ſtores. © This poverty, and, at che ſame time, ſuffi- 
iency of their's, conduce very much to their ſecurity 
ind happineſs; for. where there is no treaſure amaſled, 
here can be no temptation to plunder. Their behaviour 
owards each other is regulated by the ſtricteſt propriety; _ 
t is even ſaid that they have not a ſingle abuſive word in 
heir vocabulary: they are, however, much addicted to 
evenge, and not remarkable for their eagerneſs in endea- + 
ouring to aſſiſt perſons whom they behold in diſtreſs and 


anger, unleſs they are their own relations or particular 
riends. 


* 


We will now proceed to take ſome notice of the Green- 
ander's dreſs, which conſiſts principally of the ſkins of 
ein-deer, ſeals, and birds. Their outer garment reaches 
about half down the thigh, and is ſewed faſt on all ſides 
ike a waggoner's frock, but not ſo long or ſo looſe; at the 
op of this 3 is faſtened a cap or hood, which they can draw 
ver their heads as a defence againſt the wet and cold. 
| heſe garments are ſewed together with the ſinews of rein- 
leer or whales; ſplit ſo thin and ſmall, that they are adapted 
o the fineſt ſteel needles, and with theſe they execute their 

vork with ſurpriſing neatneſs and ingenuity. | 
'The ſkins of fowl, with the feathers inwards, are made 
nto ſhirts; ' theſe, however, are ſometimes made of the 
eins of the rein- deer. Over the ſhirt is another garment, 
M!nnade likewiſe of a very fine-haired rein- deer ſkin ; theſe ate 

Now grown ſo ſcarce in Greenland, that none but 

wealthy can appear in them; and ſeal-ſkins are CabRitutea 
n their place, of which the Cong fide is turned outwards, 
nd the borders and ſeams are ornamented with narrow 
ripes of red leather and white dog-ſkin, 


Seal-ſkins are 


lio manufactured, by different mathode; into breeches, 


Lockings, and ; but among the richer ſort, woollen 
Vox. 5 D 


ſtockings, 
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ſtockings, breeches, and caps, are worn in their ſtead. 
When they travel by ſea, a great coat, made of a black 9 
ſmooth ſeal's hide, rendered water proof, covers the reſt off 


their dreſs. 
The women's clothes differ from the men's in ſeveral 


particulars ; ; their jackets have high ſhoulders, and a hood 


ſtill higher; whey, are not cut all round even at the bottoin, 


like the men's, but form, both behind and before, a long 3 
flap, the pointed extremity of which reaches a little below 
the knee, and it is bordered with red cloth. They alto weat| 


breeches, with ſhort drawers under them; and their boots 
and ſhoes are made of white leather, the ſeams of which 
are ſewed and figured very neatly. 


Mothers and nurſes put on an amaut, that is, a garment 


wide enough in the back to hold the child, which is placed 
in it quite naked; it is accommodated with no other ſwad 
ing clothes or cradle; and it is kept from falling through, 
by means of a girdle faſtened about the mother's waiſt 
Their common dreſs abounds with filth and vermin, but 
they keep their holiday garments exceedingly neat. 
'The Greenland men wear their hair cut ſhort, commonl 
hanging down from the crown of, the head on every ide, 


and ſquared off at their foreheads; ſome of them cut it off 


cloſe, that it may be no impediment to their work, but to: 
woman this would be a great reproach, and contequently i 
is never done by women but in cafes of the deepeſt mourn 
ing, or. when they reſolve never to marry. They uſuall 
tie their hair in a double ringlet, in ſuch a manner, that 
long broad roll or tuft, and another ſmaller one over it, de 


corate the crown of their head, which they bind with ſom 


gay bandage, adorned with glaſs beads. The ſame kind 6 

gems they wear in their ears; round their necks and arms 

and alſo at the borders of their clothes and ſhoes; but 

they aim at being very beautiful, they draw a threal 
blackened with ſoot between the ſkins of their cheeks, chin 

hands, and feet. This painful operation is frequently per 
formed by the mother on her daughters in their childhoo 

for fear they might otherwiſe never get huſbands. This cu 

tom is likewiſe "mach rags by ſeveral tribes.of Indians 1 

| Nori 
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orth America ; arid hence the Greenlander and Fſqui- 
zaux Indian have, by many authors, been ſuppoſed to have 
derived their origin from one common ſtock, 
In winter the Greenlanders live in houſes, and in fammer 
n tents; the former are four yards in breadth, and from 
eight to twenty-four yards in length, according to the 
toia, amber of perfons who are to live in them, and they are 
long. ade of a height juſt ſufficient for a perſon to ſtand erect. 
elow They are generally built on ſome elevated place, in order 
Wearſhat the melted ſnow may run off the better, 
POOR Theſe houfes are built with broad ſtones, and Pe of 
hich arch and ſods between them ; on the walls thus conſtructed, 
he beams are placed'and ſupported with upright poſts. On 
menge beams rafters are laid acroſs, and ſmall wood between 
laced he rafters; all this is covered, firſt with buſhes, then with 
wad Wurf, and, laſt of all, fine earth is thrown on the top. | 
ugh, The Greenlander never builds far from the ſea, becauſe 
waiſt, rom it he derives his whole ſubſiſtence; and the entrance 
„ bulllo his houſe is alſo towards the ſea fide. The houſes have 
either door nor chimney, the uſe of both is ſupplied by a 
aulted paffage made of ſtone and earth, five or fix yards 
ong, entering through the middle of the houſe ; but they 
are made ſo low, that it is neceſſary to creep rather than 
alk into the houſes, This long paſſage, thus conſtructed, 
is well calculated to keep off the wind and cold, and to let 
out the denſe air. The walls are hung inſide with old worn 
ent and boat ſkins, with which alſo the of 1s covered on 
he outſide. 
From the middle of the houſe to the wall, extending its 
hole length, there is a raiſed floor a foot high, made of 
boards, and covered with ſkins, which is divided into ſe- 
veral apartments, reſembling horſe-ſtalls, by ſkins reaching 
from the poſts that ſupport the roof to the wall. Each fa- 
mily has ſuch a ſeparate ſtall, and the number of families 
occupying one ſuch houte are from three to ten. On theſe 
floors they fleep upon ſkins, and fit upon them all the day 
long; the men in front, with their legs hanging down, and 
he women crols-legged behind. The women cook and 


few, and the men prepare their tackle and tools for hunting 
and Sed : 
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On the front-wall of the houſe are ſeveral windows, made] 
of the entrails of the ſeal, dreſſed and ſewed ſo neatly, tha 
they ſerve as a defence againſt the wind and ſnow, and at 
the ſame time admit the light ; on a bench under theſe win- 
dows ſtrangers fit and fleep. To every family there is af 
fire-place, and one or more lamps of the train oil made 
from ſeals; by means of theſe the houſes are kept warm 
with a ſteady temperature, and by theſe they dreſs wen 
meat, which is moſtly of the fleſh of ſeals. On the outlide 
of the manſion-houſe they have little ſtore-houſes, in which 

they lay up their ſtock of fiſh, fleſh, oil, and dry herrings, 
Whatever they catch in winter is preſerved under the 
ſnow, and their oil is kept in leathern pouches, made of 
ſeal-ſkin. Cloſe by their ſtore-houſes they lay up their 
boats on ſome raiſed poits, bottom upwards, under which 
they hang their hunting, fiſhing tackle, and ſkins. From 
a review of theſe circumſtances, an European, who had 
been long and intimately acquainted with the habits and 
manners of the Greenlanders, was led to the following re- 
flection: We are, ſays he, at a loſs which to admire q 
moſt, their excellently contrived houſe-keeping, which 1M m 
compriſed within the ſmalleſt circle; their content and ſa - h. 
tisfaction in poverty, in the midſt of which they imagine i to 
that they are richer than we; or, finally, their apparent 
order and ſtillneſs in ſuch a narrow and crowded ſpace.“ la 
About April they move out of their houſes with great fi! 
Joy, and ſpend the ſummer in 7ents, which are formed by I: 
means of long poles covered with fkins ; theſe are wroughtW le: 
with ſurpriſing neatneſs, and the entrails of the ſeal ſerve to 
for doors, which are ſo manufactured as at once to admit a; 
the light, and defend them from the cold air. So careful 2. 
are they of preſerving neatneſs and order in their tents, that I 
they boil their victuals in the open air. The miſtreſs off ty 
the family lays up her furniture in a corner of the tent, over lc; 
which ſhe hangs a white leathern curtain, wrought by theW ui 
needle with a variety of figures. On this curtain ſhe faſtens 
her looking-glaſs, pin-cuſhion, and ribbons. To each 
family there is a ſeparate tent, though they ſometimes ad · . 
mit their relations or a poor family or two, ſo that fre- 10 
py twenty people retide in the fame tent. Their 
ſleeping 
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nade 4 ſleeping and fire places are the ſame as thoſe deſcribed in 
that the winter houſes, m every thing 1 is more cleanly and- 
id at 4 orderly. | | 
in- As Greenland produces very few plants and vegetables, 
is aß the diet of the inhabitants is chiefly fleſh; that of the 
made rein-deer is the moſt. eſteemed, but it is very ſearce, and 
varm 1 therefore the common food conſiſts of ſea-fowl, fiſh, 


3 and the fleſh of ſeals. Clear water is their drink, which, 


tide Mnands in the houſe in a large copper or wooden veffel. 
rhich® neatly made and ornamented, and provided with a dip- 
1ngs. WF ping diſh; a freſh, ſupply of water is brought in every day, 
r the which is kept cool by means of ice and ſnow. 

de of In drefling their meat they have no regard to cleanlineſs ;. 
their their principal meal is in the evening, after they have 

xhich | 


brought home the ſpoils of the day; the men eat firſt, and 

From Jafterwards the women. They are exceedingly fond of fo- 
> had} reign food, as bread, pulſe, oatmeal, &c. but to ftrong li- 

ts and quors they formerly had a great averſion, and called think 
ng re- ¶ mad-waters; this diſlike 15 much worn off, and they fre- 

dmireſi quently feign fick to get a dram of brandy. They are 

ich is much addicted to ſmoking tobacco, and from their child=- 
nd ſa · ¶ hood take ſnuff as a remedy for the weaknels of their eyes 

nagineW to which diſorder they are exceedingly liable. 

parent The methods and implements made uſe of by the Green=-- 
ce. landers, for procuring their maintenance, are extremely 
1 greatll ümple, but, in their hands, well adapted to the purpoſe. 
ned by In former times they made uſe of bows, two yards in 
roughtW length for land- game, but theſe have long ſince given way. 
al ſerveſſ to towling-pieces. For ſca-game five ſorts of infiruments- 
_ admit are principally uſed. 1. The harpoon-dart with a bladder. 
careful 2. The great lance, which is about two yards long. 3. 
ts, that The little lanee : theſe three weapons are uſed in the cap- 
treſs of ture of ſeals. 4. The miſſile dart, a foot and a half in: 
it, overllength ; and, 5. the hunting dart, two yards long, chiefly; 


by theſſ uted for the purpoſe of catching als. 
 faſtens 


'o each The manners and cuftems of all nations will be deſeribed in this 
mes ad · ¶ manner, and continued monthly through the courſe f cur pubilica=- 


”_ _ tion, illuſtrated with appropriate engravingse. 
Theu ; 
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A NEW METHOD OF ARTIFICAL MEMORY, WF 
Selected from Dr. Grey's Memoria Technica, with conſiderable 4 li. 
Aulllitions and Improvements. ic 

re 
HE knowledge of hiftory is of the firſt importance in 1 ol 

the ſtudies of every well educated youth; this, how- Y . t 

ever, is not eaſily obtained without a conſiderable acquaint- W 
ance with chronology. Now the great and only ditficulty WWF: 
in chronology ' confiſts in retaining the dates of certain 5 
epocha's and æra's, to which the principal facts and oceur- 


rences in hiſtory belong. Hence have been contrived a 
great var.ety of chronological tables, maps, charts, &c. in 


> 
a. 


m 


order to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the defects of memory. hi 

But of all the inventions made uſe of for this purpoſe, per- 
haps none has contributed more to the aſſiſtance of memory 42 
than the nemorial lines invented or adopted by Mr. Grey, ot 
both as they generally contain a great deal in a little compaſs, ara 
and alſo becauſe being once learned it is almoſt impoflible "oy 


that they ſhould ever be forgotten. This then is the capital 
advantage of the method. of artificial memory, which, in our plz 
Pnrcer ron,“ we offer to the Britiſh youth, earneſtly n, 
entreating their diligent attention to the ſeparate parts as 
will every month be given in this work, the principal object u 
of which is the improvement of the young of both ſexes. the 
To ſome of our readers it will not occur that the difficulty tha 
of recollecting dates is ſo great as we have repreſented it ; me 
to ſuch, perhaps, it may not be unintereſting to hear the or 
opinion of a man very celebrated in the literary world, and lug 
who has had conſiderable experience in the education of the hur 
young. Of all things, ſays he, 6 there is the oreateſt il 0! 
difficulty in retaining numbers. They are like grains of etok 
ſand, which will not cohere in the order in which we place ra 
them; but by tranſmuting the figures into letters, which on!. 
eaſily cohere, in every form of combination, we fix and re- the 
tain numbers in the mind with the fame eaſe and certainty mar 
with which we remember words. Thus when Mr. Grey, whi 
in his Memeria Technica, annexes a chronological date to the befc 
termination of the name, it is only pronouncing it with his I 
variation, and we inſtantly recolle& its proper date. For plan 
| example, 
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3 example, if we remember that Mr. Grey calls Rome, Rome 
out, (which the oddneſs of the variation will make us leſs 
Piable to forget) ſince, as we hall preſently ſee, he makes p 
o ſtand for /even, 1 for five, and t for three, we immediately 
recollect that 753 is the date uſually affigned to the building 
of Rome. If, moreover, we can learn to repeat the names of 
he kings of England in the order in which he has digeſted 
hem, (which 16 verſes, rough as they are, make it pretty 
aaſy to do) we ſhall have not only the years when each of 
hem began to reign, but alſo the order of their ſucceſſion. 
As this method is ſo eaſily learned, and may be of ſo 
much uſe in recollecting dates, when other methods are not 
at hand, particularly in converſation upon. the ſubje& of 
hiſtory, when dates are often wanted, 1 think all perſons of 
a liberal education inexcuſable, who will not take the ſmall 
nory degree of pains that is neceſſary to make themſelves maſters 
N of it, or who think any thing mean or en of their 
notice which 1s ſo uſeful and convenient.” 
Mble We ſhall now proceed to lay down the whole theory of 
Hital this method of artificial memery, together with rules for ap- 
\ our P!lying it to practice, the whole of which will be compriſed 
1eftly| in a very ſhort compals. 
ad as To remember any thing in hiſtory, chronology, aſtro- 
pject nomy, Kc. a word is formed, the beginning of which being 
es. the firſt ſyllable or ſyllables of the thing ſought, does, by 
culty that frequent repetition, which is neceſſary to fix it in the 
ed it; memory, naturally draw after it the latter part, which is fo 
ar the {contrived as to give the anſwer. Thus, in hiſtory, the de- 
I. and luge happened in the year before Chrift two thouſand three 
of the hundred and forty-eight ; now this is remembered by the 
-eatet Ml word deletat, the firſt ſyllable del ſtanding for deluge, and 
ne oft, in italic characters, for 2343. Again, if the Grecian 
place ra of the Olympic games is to be remembered, we have 
which only to call to mind the word Olympois, the former part of 
nd the word; and which is in common characters, Olym will 
tainty mark the particular era wanted; and the laſt ſyllable, pozs, 
Grey, which is in italics, fixes the date of the æra to be 776 years 
to thell before Chriſt, . | | 
ith his In aſtronomy alſo, if I want to know the diſtance of the 
_ * ForfſWplanet Saturn from the ſun, I inſtantly recolle& it, by 
ample, calling 


— 
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calling to mind the technical word Saturn, the laſt ſyl- 4 
lable giving 903 for the number of millions of miles which 
that planet revolves from the ſun. F 
Nov the firſt thing which muſt be debt to every 
youth who means to acquaint himſelf with this branch of 
knowledge, is to learn exactly and moſt perfectly the fol- 
lowing ſeries of vowels and conſonants, which are to repre- i 
ſent the numerical figures, ſo as to be able, at pleaſure, to 
form a technical avord, which will ſtand for any number, or 3 
to reſolve a word already formed into the number which it 
ſtands for. 

„, „% -V. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7 8, 9, 0. 

. ER Re FTE © „ 

Here à and 4 ſtand for 1, e and d for 2, i and t for 3, o and 
f for 4, and ſo on. H q My 

Theſe letters are, of courſe, aſſigned arbitrarily to the re- 
reſpective figures, and may very eaſily be remembered, by 
conſidering that the firſt five vowels in their order naturally 
_— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: the dipthong av, being compoled 
of a, 1; and , 5, naturally ſtands for 6 ; oi, for the ſame 
reaſon, FUR for 7, being compoled of o, 4 and , 5. The 
dipthong ei will eaſily be remembered for eight, being the 
initials of the word. In the ſame way for the conſonants, 
where the initials could conveniently be retained, they are 
made uſe of to ſignify the number; as ? for three, F for 
four, s for ſix, and x for nine. It may perhaps aſſiſt the 
young {ſtudent's memory, by telling him, that 4, which 
ſtands for 2, is the firſt letter of duo, the Latin for zwo; 4 
repreſents 1, as being the firſt conſonant ef the alphabet; 
I ſtands for 5, being the Roman letter for 50; and y and xz 
will properly reprelent 0, as the laſt vowel and conſonant 
of the alphabet. Thus have we offered reaſons why the 
different letters have been aſſigned to each particular num- o 
ber, two only excepted, namely p and &, for which it i ente 
ſomewhat more difficult to offer any reaſon why the former F}*? 
ſhould ſtand for 7, and the latter for 8; unleſs that poHiblyM” a. 
p may be more eaſily remembered for 7, ot ſeptem, and + fo Ir 
eight, or zur, than any others that could have been put inÞor: 
their places. Has 1 ent. 4 2 nd 

; 1 | 8 The 
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The foregoing ſeries, therefore, being perfectly learned, 
e ſtudent muſt proceed to exerciſe himſelf in the formation 
d reſolution of words in the following manner: 
10, 325, 390, 1921, 1491, 536, 431, 553, 680, 1799. 
az, tel, teuz, aneb, afna, ute, jib, lut, ſeiz, apoun. 
It will now be eafily underſtood in what manner memo= 
al words are formed: thus, if I with to remember the year 
Milton's death, and know that it happened in 1674, EF 
tain the firſt ſyllable Milt, and annex to it the artificial 
Ford aſoif for the year, then by recollecting the word 
lilta/o;f I can, at any diſtance of time, tell at what period 
at great man was taken from the theatre of life. 
Again, if a memorial word be wanted to expreſs the time 
hen Mahomet took his flight from Mecca to Medina, 
hich” is uſually denominated the ra of the Hegira, to 
lahom, the firſt ſyllables of Mahomet, is annexed audd, 
\c re-MF-bich anſwers to 622, the year when that event took place; 
1, by thus Mabomaudd will always bring to the mind the 
rally Hate of the era, | 
The learner will remark that, beſides the feries ade 
xplained, g ſtands for hundred, and therefore it will here» 
fter be found that to expreſs the year 1100, or when Henry 
g the ine Firſt began his reign, we ſay Henrag, the laſt ſyllable | 
ants, e ſtanding for the odd hundred: 25 ſtands for thouſand; 
y are hnd in exprefling the date of the creation of the world, 
J for rhich is uſually ſet down as 4004 years before Chriſt, we 
i the rrite Crorhf, the two firſt letters ſtanding for the fact, and the 
which emaining four are aſſigned for the date when it happened. 
0 ; lt muſt not be forgotten by the learner that the dipthongs 
abet; Dire always confidered as one letter, or rather as repreſenting 
and 2 Vngle figure; that y muſt be pronounced aw, in order the 
onantlRore eaſily to diſtinguiſn it from 7, as hd, 602, is pro- 
hy the jounced , and typ, 307, is pronounced twp. He may 
num. ¶ lſo be reminded, that the ſame date or number may be repre- 
h it isented by different words, according to a perſon's fancy; as 
former 25 may be repreſented by tel or idu; 154 by . blo, a. 
offiblyſMr 4/9 W 
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& fol In our ſucceeding numbers we ſhall give cots = 


put inÞ?Roral lines, together with brief but-intereſting biographica} 
| nd hiſtorical ſketches ; ; and in this — we dope ta 
The g render 
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render the ſtudy of the method of artificial memory pleafa f "3 


and important. Thoſe who enter upon this ſtudy canuof 4 8 
be adviſed too ſtrongly to proceed with ſlow and ſure ſep or] 

they mult firſt learn to explain the ſeveral memorial lines, ac ry 

cording to the method laid down; and then by FREQUENT ill 
REPETITION, upon which the whole practice conſiſts : the tl 
words, however harſh and uncouth they may at firſt ap! | be 
pear, will become as familiar to the tongue and the ear as 7 11 
the common language of their lives. n 

——— . —„—-— Lat 
PRACTICAL INSTR UCFLONS ih 
On Taſte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition, 72 
TO BE CONTINUED IN 'A SERIES OF LETTERS, - 

LETTER I. * 
My dear George, nd: 

_ OU have always been fond of reading, and you hays eth 
| declared your intention of writing to obtain ſome ol pd 
* the Prizes in the Monthly Preceptor. It is time, therefore nd 
33 to call your attention to thoſe rules which have been eſta" *< 
ö bliſhed by judicious men for judging of the merit of literary ſte 
v7 performances, and to thoſe principles which they have re ich 
| 11 commended as neceſſary to attain perfection in the art = 
fa writing or compoſition. In laying before you theſe rule 
{© and principles, I ſhall not pretend to offer much of mi 
1 own; they have been too long ſtudied, and by too abi. 
i men, to afford much ſcope for originality : I ſhall therefo 
* _ content myſelf with extracting them from the writings d vel 
N others, and particularly from the excellent lectures of DI 
0 Blair, which indeed is the beſt compendium of rational cri 
1 ticiſm that has ever appeared in any language. FA 
Tze feelings of men are ſo various, and their determina" © 

tions concerning works of genius have been ſo different ti 

that it has been called in queſtion whether there is any fu e 

thing as taſte; or ſuppoſing there is ſuch a thing, whethe! art 

or not all men's taſtes are alike true. I ſhall therefore ene 

deavour to ſhow that there is ſuch a thing as taſte, ani de 

then conſider wherein it does conſiſt; if there is no ſuc uch 

thing as taſte, then mankind would equally approve or di N 


9 approve of every compoſition. On this een the! 
j f 5 | woull 
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ould put the loweſt ballad or piece of knight errantry on 
level with the Iliad or Eneid. They wala judge the 
Pork of a common ballad or newſmonger equal to the hiſ- 
ry of Livy. But if this is too groſs to be admitted, it 
WT i!! of conſequence follow that there muſt be ſuch a thing 
that for which I contend. I ſhall next enquire wherein 
confſiſts. | | | | 

== Taſte may be defined the power of receiving pleaſure 
om the beauties of nature and art. Some are of opinion 
at we need have recqurſe to no other faculty than that of 
e underſtanding, in order to diſcover the beauties or im- 
erfections of works of genius. Truth, ſay they, conſiſts 
a conformity to nature; the underſtanding is the only 
udge of truth; and therefore by it alone we may judge 
hat performances are juſt and natural. If by nature we 
nderſtand that faculty which, by comparing things to- 


ion, 


| Said ether, enables us to diſcern between truth and falſehood, 
_ nd diſcovers the cauſes and confequences of things, it is 
eſorelndoubtedly falſe. Taſte judges intuitively, reaſon by the 
ils itervention of other ideas; beſides, beauty is the object of 


aſte, 'truth of reaſon. It is however certainly true that 
ich performances will always pleaſe as are conformed to 


terar) 
we re 


art oature; and that a florid ſtyle, unnatural characters, and 
rule orced ſentiments, which may pleaſe for a little, will delight 
f mi more, if once ſenſe and reaſon make it appear that they 
o abi have no juſt foundation in nature: yet there are ſome beau- 
ts ies in compoſition which ſtrike the mind as it were intui- 


ively, without the leaſt reflection. - 


ings d 
of Dr Taſte, then, is a ſimple ſenſe of the mind, whereby we 
toll minediately receive pleaſure from natural or artificial beau- 


ming! taſte, yet it may be uſeful in bringing it to greater per- 


gerentection; it will enable us to judge of the ſymmetry and 
iy ſud proportion of parts, and the tendency of each particular 
chethelpart to the whole; therefore by a true taſte, joined to 


ound reafon and ſtrong ſenſe, we are better qualified to 
udge of compoſition, But it is ſtill urged, that there is no 


Ore en 


te, ant 


ye eh thing as true or corrupt taſte ; for, as in architecture, 
r he G ſtructures were moſt admired for many ages, 
»n the ut after a long time the Gothic taſte prevailed; and ſince 


woull 


the 


tes; but though the underitanding is not the only ſource + 
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from what is falſe ; but will any one pretend to ſay tha ; 
the taſte of a Hottentot or a Cherokee is equal to that 


point out its particular beauties, or to diſcern its ſmall i 


between the rude, uncultivated nations, and ſuch as hay 
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the architecture of Greece has been again revived, ſo di 
ferent ages and different nations have admired variouf 
forms of building. 15 * 

In like manner the Aſiatics always aſſumed ſach bolf 
metaphors and ſtrong figures as appeared turgid to the Ati 
tics, who loved a plain and ſimple dreſs. Hence ſome hay 
concluded that every one's taſte is alike good, and that then 


* 


is no proper ſtandard whereby to aſcertain what is truf 


ru! 


a European who has received proper culture by applicatio 
to the ſciences, and ſtudying the compoſitions of the ablct 
writers? The very mention of this is ſufficient to ſhew it 
abſurdity. 

The word taſte is derived from one ei find 
which bears the ſame name; and as they may bg improve 
to a high degree by proper means, ſo alſo may this intern; 
ſenſe. Thus a perſon whoſe taſte is not refined will on! 
dare pronounce a piece perfect in general, he is unable t 


perfections; but afterwards, by, the proper culture of hi 
taſte, by ſtudying the moſt admired authors, and comparin 
things together, he will be able to deſcry thoſe graces whid 
eſcape the notice of a leſs curious mind ; he wall obſer 
the difference between light and ſhade, and trace the ſmalle 
lines, however blended, until they mingle entirely with on 
another. | 

It is a general law of our conſtitution, that all the powe! 
both of body and mind, may be improved by exerciſ 
Such artiſts as are employed in the poliſhing of bodies, i 
prove the ſenſe of feeling in a ronderful manner, thoſe wb 
are converſant in microſcopical obſervations, are wont 
pereive ſmall objects with amazing exactneſs. We lee all 


that ſuch as are accuſtomed to the flavours of liquors, ca. 


diſtinguiſh their different ingredients when varioully com 
denn in like manner our internal ſenſe is alſo mud 
improved by exerciſe, as is evident from the great differen 


had the . of education . 
I am, &c. 
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STORY OF TOMMY DARNLEY AND HIS Doe. 


« 


\OMMY DARNLEY was a paſſionate little boy, 
though good natured enough when not in one of his 

zumours. His papa faw him kick his ſpaniel dog one day 

or leaping up to play with him, and _ poor dog Nan 

d hid himſelf under the table., 6 

«© What did you kick the dog for?“ ſays his papa. 

« Becauſe,” ſaid Tommy, I have my beſt clothes 
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hat 
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dn. 
“And how was the dog to know that, pray ?'? anſwered 
lis papa. 

«But he would have dirtied me, if he did oo know D 
ries Tommy. 

« And which was the worſt, replied his papa, “ to 
ave had a ſpot of dirt upon your clothes, or to be guilty 
f a cruel action?“ 

It was not cruel,” ſays Tommy. His papa imme- 
iately gave him a box on the ear, and Tommy roared out. 

Now,“ added his papa, „you think it hard for me 
o give you a blow, though you have anſwered me ſau- 


ſenſe 
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arin 
—_ ily ; and was it not more :fo of you to hurt a poor dog, | 
ford ho came up to you in love? Children who have no 
mallalkeling for animals ſhould .be taught it by ſuffering them 


ves, I did not ſtrike you becauſe you anſwered me ſo 
iſreſpectfully, though this deſerved puniſhment z but it 
ould have been a different kind of puniſhment, and E 


1th on 


we! 
ph ould have reaſoned with you upon it; but to inflict pain 
168 pon a faithful dog who fawns upon you, deſerves cor- 


ofe w oral pain; and you may depend upon it, I will never 
vont aſs by ſuch a mark of bad diſpoſition. Perhaps you will 
Cool 11 me, you did not think a kick would have hurt Rover 
ors, ca. much; but 1 ſtruck you, that you may 'think of it 
ly com ext time you are going to kick him.“ 

ED Here Mr. Darnley left the room, and Tommy, i in the 
: tForent rſt moment of reſentment, reſolved to kick the dog again. 
is hat le called the poor beaſt, who immediately came out, and 

| ked his hand, Tommy 1 was affected at this inftance of 

Fo Vol. I, 4 E 1 


bo . v 
33 FHiflory of Tommy Darnley and his Dog. 
affeRion in an unoffending creature, whom he was going 
to hurt in mere revenge, and his heart reproached him 
for his deſign. He patted Rover's head inſtead of kicking 


him; and when he ſaw the poor dog hold up his leg which 
was bruiſed before, he felt bimſelf aſhamed and ſorry. 


When his papa returned, he found him fitting. on the 


1d, with Rover in his lap. 
hope you are ſenſible of your fault, bo Mr. Darn- 
le 

5 one good action always leads to another, Tommy 
Was inclined to confeſs to his Papa his intention of beating 
Rover, in revenge for his box on the ear; but he ſtruggled 
ſome time with falſe name. Why don't you anſwer 
me ?** ſaid his papa. Tommy ſobbed, and continued ſilent, 
ſtill careffing Rover. Well, I think I can ſee you are 
forry, cried Mr. Darnley, and I love you now. 

„ Oh, you never will, ſays Tommy; for J was 
going to beat poor Rover, becauſe you beat me.” 
And why did not you? returned his papa. 

„ Becauſe he came and licked my hand as I held it up!“ 

Now you convince me,“ ſaid Mr. Darnley, „ that 
you are truly ſorry, and this confeſſion really makes 
me love you more. Flad you firuck Rover, I might not 
have known it, but your conſcience would have made you 
unhappy; and you muſt have known you had diſpleaſed 
God, who ſees every thing, and who has placed a monitor 
in your own heart, which always will upbraid or applaud 
your conduct, even towards brutes. 

«You read in the Holy Scriptures, that the merciful 
man is merciful to his beaſt; and there are ſome ſtriking 
paſſages left upon record to teach us humanity to the ani- 
mal creation. When Eſau met his brother Jacob, and 
wanted bim to take the journey together, after their re- 
conciliation, Jacob told him, that befides the children being 
tender, that the forks and herds were with him, and were 
auith young, and if the men ſhould over-drive them one day, all 

the flock wwould die. Geneſis xxxiii. 13. 

{- Amongſt the reaſons which Almighty God vouch- 
ſafes to give to Jonah for not t deſtroying a. great city, it is 
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written, that beſides ſix ſcore thouſand people who could 
not diſcern their right hand from their left, there was 40% 
much cattle. 

„A miracle once was wrought to eh inhumabity as 
well as diſobedience: God opened the mouth of an aſs to 
rebuke Balaam, whilſt his angel ſtands by, and * him 
why be had ſmitten his aſs three times ? 

„ Cruelty is a great crime in the fight of our na 
Father, whoſe tender mercies are over all his works ; we 
are ſent into this world to make every thing as happy as 
we can about us, and God has ordained that 2h48 ſhall be 
the ſource of our own happineſs. If you behave ill to 
your playtellows, if you are diſobedient to me, if you tor- 
ment harmleſs dumb animals, you cannot fail to be un- 
happy yourſelf. 

There is but one way of correcting what is wrong in 
our tempers, and that is, to pray to God for grace. 
Whenever you are going to do what is wrong, lift up your 
keart to your Father who is in heaven, and beg of him 
to preferve you from doing it, and you will find imme- 
diately good thoughts arile in your mind, and the incli- 
nation to commit any fault will be taken away, and you 
will be the care of good angels, though you cannot ſee 
them, who will protect you by night and by day, ſkreen 
you from the ſtorms of paiſion and the evils of life!“ 


$ 
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VISITS TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN AT 
PARIS. 


\ | 
FIRGT DATs * 


OW happy are thoſe who travel into diſtant 

countries!“ ſaid young Guſtavus to me one day, as 
we were walking. How pleaſant it muſt be to land on 
foreign coaſts. I have read ſome hiſtories of voyages and 
travels; of all books I think them the moſt intereſting. If 
] had the power, as I have the will, I would ſoon croſs the 
ſeas. I would go into Aſia, into Africa, and as far as the 


new world, to ſee thoſe animals ſo different from ours, 
| E 2 thaſe 
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thoſe trees ſo foreign from our climate, and thoſe birds | 


which are ſaid to have ſuch beautiful plamage.** © Well” 
replied I, *©to-morrow we will begin to travel together.“ 
„ What! ſeriouſly?” 
to make the tour of the world with me.“ Perhaps 
you mean the tour of Paris; but no matter, I will fol- 
low you.“ © 'To-morrow, my dear Guſtavus, you ſhall 
obtain the conſent of your parents, and bid them farewel. 
We will embark, and we will not return without having 
admired a part of the productions of foreign countries. 
Guſtavus did not ſuſpect my deſign ; for he was ſtill ig- 
norant that an eſtabliſhment exiſts, in which the different 
productions of all the parts of the world are collected. 1 
went to meet him the next day; we walked to the Arſenal, 
and there we took boat to croſs the Seine, and land at the 
Botanical Garden. On entering this place, which unites ſo 
many vegetables that nature had feparated, and which 
offers, in long galleries, all the wonders of the animal and 
| vegetable kingdoms, I always feel a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
ch it was not difficult to make Guſtavus partake of, 
c Here, ſaid I to him, the moſt oppoſite climates are 
combined and confounded, Here the productions of the 
frozen countries of the north, and the burning ones of the 
ſouth, are aſſembled; ſo extenſive in nature, that one day 
certainly will not be:ſufficient for us to examine all that this 
garden contains: but the little that we ſhall ſee will tranſ⸗ 
port us into very diſtant regions; and when I told you that 
we ſhould to-day make the tour of the globe, I was not 
miſtaken. Firſt, ſince we muſt limit ourſelves, tell me what 
it is that you are the moſt impatient to ſee. Is it exotic 
plants, ſuch as palms, bananas, and aloes? or quadrupeds, 
ſuch as lions, camels, and dromedaries? or birds of all 
countries, ſuch as pelicans, oftriches, ſcarlet lories, and pen- 
guins without wings? or thoſe inſe&s ſhining with the 
Ticheſt colours, tack as the Chineſe butterflies ? „ The 
birds for to-day, replied Guſtavus, .** and the butterflics 
for to-morrow.'' With all my heart; examine them. 
That noble peacock by your ſide that ſeems to follow us, 
and look at thoſe ſwans below in the baſin, who cut the 
waves with ſo much majeſty .“ O how richly this pea- 


* 


» 05 cock 
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« Yes, without jeſting. Prepare 


without ſtopping. 
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cock is drefled! what plumage! ,what ſplendour! how 
that train is ſpangled with diamonds!” % And what do 
you ſay, my dear Guſtavus, of that ſplendid ereſt which 
adorns its head? This beautful bird, although long fince 
naturalized, is not, however, a native of Europe. It came 
to us antiently from-the Faſt Indies. If the beauty of its 
voice anſwered to that of its plumage, if its ftrength was 
equal to its heighth, it would be the ſovereign of the birds; 
but equitable Nature does not accumulate all her gifts on 
the ſame individual. She compenſates in talents thoſe who 
are the leaſt favoured by dreſs. She compenſates in richneſs 
of dreſs thoſe who have not received ſtrength for their in- 
heritance. Here is a bird, however, that has the ap- 
pearance of a peacock, but is quite white. Ves; that 
is a peacock of a peculiar breed, which owes its whitenefs 
to the influence of a cold climate. The hare, the ermine, 
the bear, and ſeveral other animals turn white in the regions 
of the north. Peacocks tranſported to Norway may have 
whitened in the ſame manner, and may have produced this 
breed.“ But follow me. The galleries are opened. Fancy 
that Nature herſelf introduces you into her temple; ſhe 
raiſes a veil, and is going to ſhew you the birds of all cli- 
mates. ; 

We ſoon: entered the galleries - we croſſed the two firſt 
But when we came to the third, I 
made Guſtavus admire the brilliant ſpectacle of the birds. 
We turned our view to the firſt caſe on the right. Guſtavus 
was dumb with ſurprize; then after ſome moments of ſilence: 
„What, ſaid he to me, is that great bird which looks 
like a duck?” It is the albatroſs, replied I, „ which. 
has alſo been called the Cape ſheep, becauſe indeed it is 
almoſt as large as a ſheep. It only inhabits the ſouthern 
ſeas, and is found through their whole extent. Captain 
Cook's people caught the albatroffes, which often ſur- 
rounded the ſhip, by throwing out a hook- coarſely baited 
with a large piece of mutton. This was a capture ſo much 
the more agreeable to theſe navigators, as it offered itſelf to 


* This ſeems to be an error, It is highly improbable that peacocks 
eould live where the cold was ſo intenfe as to whiten them, or that white. 
neſs ſo produced ſhould be propagated in warmer climatos.— Tranſlator. 
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them in the midft of wide ſeas, when they had left all land 
far behind tgem. 

„What a fingular bird is this! Have they cut off his 
wings? No; it is nature that has deprived him of 
them? This bird is called the penguin; its ſtructure unfits 
it for inhabiting either the earth or the air; it only lives in 
the water. For this purpoſe nature has given it little 
wings, which ſeem covered with ſcales rather than with 
feathers, and ſerve it for fins, with a large, ſmooth, cylin- 


drical body, to the back part of which are attached two 


large oars rather than two feet. Its body is covered with 
a cloſe down rather than with feathers, offering all the ap- 
pearance of ſhort, thick fur ſpringing, in ſhort pencils, 


from little ſhining tubes, and forming a coat of mail impe- 


netrable to the water. 

Let us leave the penguin in its ſouthern ſeas, and ad- 
mire that ſplendid bird. It is the flamingo, ſo called from 
its flame- coloured wings. It ſeems mounted on ſtilts, its 
neck is as long as its legs are ſlender. It is an inhabitant of 


the ſouthern countries, and is found, on the old continent, 


from the ſhores of the Mediterranean to the ſouthernmoſt 
point of Africa. Flamingos are alſo found in great num- 
bers in the Cape de Verd iſlands. With regard to the length 


of its legs, I ought to make one obſervation, which is, that 


Providence has given to all birds that have very long legs, 
a neck of a proportionate length; without this precaution, 
they would have found it very difficult to take their food. 
Youes a proof of this in the flamingo. Leave him his flen- 
der ftilt-iike legs, and give him a neck of ordinary length, 
and he will be very ill provided. This obſervation, which 
ſhows with what wiſdom the Author of Nature always 
proceeds in his operations, you may appty to all the dif- 
ferent birds of this genus here exhibited. Obſerve the 
crane, the ſtork, the heron, the avoſet, the plover, the ibis, 

the oſtrich. It is an invariable rule. But, on the other 
hand, birds with. long necks have not always long legs. 


The neceffity is not the ſame. You ſee examples of this 


in thelſwan, the gooſander, and the pelican. Vou ſee them 
there before you. I ſee them perfectly; the pelican is 


_ that which ſtrikes me moſt, What is that bag faſtened 


; _ under} 
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under its beak ?*” That bag is a pouch, in which this 
fiſhing bird carries and places in reſerve the ample product 
of his fiſhery. The wings of the pelican are very broad, 

owing to which circumitance he ſupports himſelf for a very 
long time in the air with great eaſe, and only changes his 
ſituation to fall perpendicularly on his prey. 'The pelicans 
ſometimes unite to make a general fiſhing: they diſpoſe 
themſelves in a line, and, ſwjmming together, form a large 
circle, which they narrow little by little, and, inclofing the 
fiſh in it, divide the capture at their eaſe. The pelican fre- 
quents not only the banks of the great rivers of Africa, and 
the coaſts of many iflands of the two continents, it alfo. 
inhabits drier regions, ſuch as Arabia and Perſia, where it 
is known under the name of the water- carrier. It has been 
obſerved, that as it is obliged to build its neſt at a diftance 
from waters, which are too much frequented by caravans, 
it carries freſh water a long way in its pouch to its httle 
ones. As the ſkin of this bag neither corrupts, nor is pe- 
netrated by remaining in water, the fiſhermen of the Nile 
uſe it to make veſſels for throwing water out of their boats, 
or for keeping it in. Some ſailors make caps of it, and 


the rar of Siam make of it firings for muſical inſtru- 
ments. 
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FRANCIS DE BEAUCHATEAU,* fon of a player 
of the ſame name, was born at Paris in 1645, and 
died at ſea at the age of fifteen. 

The biographers of this young man have repreſented 
him as a moſt accompliſhed character, equally excellent in 
heart and underſtanding. What is remarkable, and well 
worthy tlie attention of perfons of a tardy genius is, that 
he was very ſlow in learning; but what he wanted in 


* From the French of Freville. The Tranſlator of the following ar- 
ticle, though not anſwerable tor the facts contained in it, has corrected 
them in ſome parts from writers of authority ; ſome chronological errors 
have been removed, and ſome paſſages have been omitted, A ſimilar plan 
will be purſued in future articles from this work, ſo that they ſhould rather 
de conſidered as ſelections than as literal tranſlations. 


promptitude, 
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promptitude, he ſupplied by labour and conſtant applica- 
tion. It was thus that he became learned almoſt in his} 


cradle. His father ſpared nothing that might contribute ſoi 
either to his inſtruction or the formation of his manners. fer 
Although the profeſſion of a player is one which does not by 
always admit of a very regular mode of life, he thought no- w! 
thing too much for his ſon, and employed the greater part <q 
of his ſalary in procuring for. him the beſt maſters in every po! 
department. His wife, who alſo was a player, did not he- on 
ſitate to make the ſame ſacrifices on her part. She more are 
than once ſold her trinkets, and confined herſelf to the moſi of 
Ample dreſſes, to concur in the defigns of her buſband, MW Gr: 
whom the ſincerely loved. The young pupil fully an- yo! 
ſwered to theſe tender cares, and largely contributed to the MW Ital 
happineſs of his parents, both by his progreſs in learning fait 
and the amiable qualities of his heart. | t wc 
Nothing ſerves more to enlarge the mind than to adorn MW nee 
the memory with choſen paſſages, whether in profe or [ 
verſe. This method, now too much neglected, was for- lite: 
merly employed with ſucceſs in the liberal ſtudies. Although ord 
ſomewhat flow of conception, Beauchateau read and wrote MW ow! 
-paſſaBly in his fifth year; and he knew by heart, and re- ¶ ſtru 
eited with. correctneſs, the beſt of La Fontaine's fables. Iſh doc 
What ſo much haſtened his progreſs was, that his maſters MW pail 


never gave him a line to learn without previouſly explaining, larl 
to him the literal or figurative ſenſe of the words, and giving and 
him an exact definition of them. He who knows well how * 
to chooſe his times, and to manage his means, will find lect 
himſelf able to do a great many things without extraordi- iſ Eve! 
nary efforts. Although little Francis did not ſtudy three wit 
hours a day in all, yet in his eighth year he already under- or 1: 
ſtood the beſt Greek and Latin authors; he tranſlated them little 
very well at ſight, becauſe he had been taught theſe difficult H he 


languages after the manner of Montaigne's father, that is, char 


chiefly by uſe and by converſation, which ſaves the inſur- not 

mountable diſguſt cauſed by a multitude. of. abſtrat prin- I E. 

_ eiples and perplexing rules. 4 from 

Me dommonly conſider thoſe premature l. who belie 

diſplay the knowledge of men while yet in leading- ſtrings, ſider 

as phenomena; let us ceaſe to wonder; patience, andſinvit 
| " ſound 
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ca- ound principles of education accompliſh every thing, and 
his ſupply the defects of nature. Like thoſe ſtony and atioratefil 
ute MW ſoils, which ftubborn labour at length ſucceeds in rendering 
ers, fertile, the moſt unpromiſing anderſtandings may be formed 
not MW by means of affiduous cultivation. With a few exceptions, 
no- what has already been learned by one individual, another is 
part WI <qually capable of knowing. Where invention is not the 
rery point, nothing but time is neceſſary; every thing depends 
he- on the method and ability of the maſters. The languages 
10re are the keys of human knowledge; he who poſſeſſes ſeveral 
nok of them, poſſeſſes alſo ſeveral means of inſtruction. | Beſides 
ind, Greek and Latin, thoſe two baſes of the liberal ſtudies, 
an- young Beauchateau alſo applied himſelf to the Spaniſh and 
the Italian, which were then ſpoken by well educated people of 
ning faſhion. In his eleventh year he was ſo well verſed in theſe 
two fine languages of the ſouth, that he would not have 

Jorn I needed an interpreter at Madrid or Florence. n 
2 or It is not ſufficient to make a deep and conſtant ſtudy of 
for- literature, to paſs much time in reading the beſt authors, in 


»ugh order to form a complete ſcholar, the pupil ought to try his 


rote own powers, and be able to execute in his turn. The in- 
1 re- ſtructors of our young ſcholar did not forget to aecuſtom their 
bles, If docile pupil to tranſlate a great deal, and to extract the beſt 
ters paſſages from his reading; and they exerciſed him particu- 


ning larly in compoſing on all ſorts of ſubjects, both in Proſe 
ving and verſe. 
how Veriſification is, I know not boy, a talent entirely neg- 
find lected in education, both public and private. It is, how= 
ordi- ever, very uſeful in forming the ſtyle; nothing ſharpens the 
three wit more, nothing contributes more to give grace, energy, 
ader- or ingenuity to the thoughts. By means of turning verſes 
them little Beauchatzau learned to make very pretty ones; and 
cult he ſoon acquired a certain degree of reputation in this 
at is, charming art. The productions of the naſcent poet did 
nſur- not favour of the weakneſs of his age. 
prin- Equally full of ſenſe, of vigour, and of fancy, they paſſed | 
from the capital to the provinces; and it could ſcarcely be 
who believed that they were the work of a child. Many con- 
rings, ſiderable people, wiſhing to aſſure themſelves of the truth, 
„ and ſinvited * father of little Francis to bring his ſon to them, 


| that 
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that they. might hear him talk, and judge for themſelves 
the things that were related of him on all ſides. Their ſa 
tisfaction equalled their ſurprize at the firſt interview. They 
were enchanted, and did not heſitate to allow the ſuperio 
rity of a careful and ſyſtematic education, over thoſe ſuper. 
ficial and detached notions which perſons commonly con 
tent themſelves with giving to youth. 

Anne of Auſtria, the mathes of Lewis F . was 
alſo very curious to ſee the celebrated child. Having {ent 
for him to the Louvre, the aſked him queſtions on variou: 
ſubjects, which he anſwered with equal eafe and preciſion, 

„How is it, aſked the princeſs, that you can * 
ſo much wit and knowledge at your age? O,“ 


plied the young poet, when we approach the 8 oſrhic 
the earth, and above all beauty, it would be difficult not tofpnco 
have them. | , he f 

Flattered with the repartee, the queen embraced thgYdvai 


child, and diſmiſſed him, loaded with rich preſents, amons 
which was a box for ſugar-plumbs, adorned with me 
ſtones. 

Cardinel ene; Chancellor Seguier, and many oth 
great people, uſed to emule themſelves with ſending fo 
little Beauchateau, giving him a ſubject for his muſe, ant 
Futting him up till he had performed his taſk, which ha 
never failed to do very much to their ſatisfaction, 

As Francis de Beauchateau began his claſſical ſtudies ve 
early, and improved with great aſſiduity the precious mc 
ments of youth, at thirteen or fourteen years of age he hat 
fearcely any thing more to learn. It was about this time thi 
he reviſed his poetical compoſitions, and cauſed them to | 
printed, under the title of, The Muſe of little Beaucha 
teau. They were adorned with the portraits of the great 
men and diſtinguiſhed. ladies whom he had celebrated, and 
this firſt edition met with a very rapid ſale ; fince all parentÞ'eno! 
were pleaſed to preſent to their children the works of (ages 
young a poet, as an encouragement to the love of the artipd he 
and of fame. 4 o INS Cc 
Every thing depends on the firſt ne given to the hu in 

man mind. Science and information were become thing 
of abſolute neceſſity to this illuſtrious child, whoſe life is | 
E Worth 
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orthy to be written. The Engliſh tongue was not at all 
vogue in his time, yet he applied to it with ardour, and 
bnabled himſelf both to underſtand and to ſpeak it. In 
order to make himſelf more perfect in it, he obtained per- 
iſſion of his father to go and ſpend ſome months in Eng- 
and; and he ſet out with the French ambaſſador, to whom 
te had been recommended. | 
was On his arrival at London, Beauchateau was received by a 
ſenMrowd of perſons of rank, and by the Protecter himſelf, 
ith the ſame diſtinction as at the court of Lewis Four- 
eenth. He was of a flender ſhape, and very little; and al- 
hough of a good conſtitution, at thirteen he did not appear 
be more than nine or ten years old; a circumſtance 
hich added ſtill more to the reputation of his talents. This 
ncommon youth was alſo of an engaging appearance, and 
he ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition anſwered to this agreeable 
Mdrantage of nature. The moſt noble and beautiful ladies 
nongMontenied for the pleaſure of entertaining this delightful 
hild. They ſometimes placed him on their knees, where 
e more than once compoſed verſes full of point and gaiety. 
Little Beauchateau was not fourteen at the time of his 
oyage to England, yet he was at the ſummit of his reputa- 
on. At this period, ſtill devoured With the thirſt of kno w- 
doe, he embarked at Plymouth to go into Perfia, with 
vo learned geometricians from Oxford. 
It has been inüinuated that this fine genius had the in- 
is moEntion of ſacrificing the muſes to Plutus; but ſurely this 
ae haſWipicion is unfounded. If he had felt the paſſion for 
ne thaches, he might amply have ſatisfied it in the bofom of his 
a to bPuntry; for, before his departure, it is certain that offices, 
aucha leſs lucrative than en to * e had been offered 
e great his acceptance. 
d, and It is conjectured, witze probability. that this literary 
parentÞcnomenon had the ien of ſtudying the oriental lan- 
s of Mages; he had ſhoã , for them from his childhood, 
he's d he took ſingule e in hearing Turks or Per- 
ins converſe. po this may be, Beauchateau put to 

the hu in 1660; thb bie carried him was affailed by a 
e thingeadful tempe ft nd tay after tfeir departure. The 
life is e, much di — 55 laxed themſelves with the greateſt 
worti = a | difficulty, . 
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difficulty. Many perſons were drowned by throwing them- 
ſelves into a veſſel, which afterwards ſunk ; and it is pre- 
ſumed that the unfortunate child was of this number, for 
nothing was heard'of him afterwards. | 
Knowledge and abilities are a powerful recommendation 
of themſelves ; but it is deſirable that they ſhould be fre: 
from all affectation, and accompanied by genuine modeſty, 
The poſſeflor ſhould, in ſome ſort, be ignorant of them; he 
ſhould devote them with the 3 politeneſs and wil- 
lingneſs to the amuſement of ſociety, otherwiſe they pro- 
duce a-contrary effect, as too often happens. 
The actor, Beauchateau, in procuring a good education 
for his ſon, was, above all, ſolicitous that he ſhould by no 
means value himſelf upon it. Indeed, though little Beau- 
chateau had the ſcience of an academician, he had all the 
fimplicity of other children ; he whipped his top with them, 
he played about in the ſame manner, and never thought of 
diſplaying either his wit or his knowledge. 
One day his father took him to dine at the houſe of a 
rich man, where there were ſeveral children of his own age. 
During a great part of the entertainment the converſation 
turned ſucceſſively on poetry, on muſic, and on the Spaniſh 
language, which was then very much in faſhion. Some la- 
dies, more learned than thoſe of our days, quoted ſome paſ- 
ſages, which raifed a diſpute on the ſources from which they 
were taken. Though little Francis knew them perfectly 

well, he took no notice of it, and chatted quietly with the 
children of his own age. Dinner being ended, muſic was T7 
mentioned, and the young ladies were requeſted to touch 
the harpſichord. They placed themſelves, not without a 
great deal of preſſing, at the inſtrument. After having 
poorly executed ſome very eaſy pieces, they were much ap- 
plauded, and appeared very vain of their little ſuccels, 
Beauchateau, who played very well, remained, however, 
eaſy and quiet by the fide of his father, fo that the company 
were far from ſuſpecting that he was able to obtain the 
ſame applauſe as the young ladies. "As theſe things were 
going on, Pazzirini, the famous Tuſcay Molin player, came 
in. He knew Francis, whom he had frequently {een at 
concerts, and with whom he loved ſpeak Italian 
| = —- « What!” 
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m. hat!” cried the muſician, you do not play, my 
re ·¶ triend. Ah, you are a little rogue to deprive the company 
torWot the pleaſure of hearing you!“ All eyes were then 
turned an the child, who remained quite confounded with 
on che compliment. He was entreated to tit down to the 
rec harpſichord, which he did with the moſt perfect modeſty, 
ty. accompanying the inſtrument in ſeveral Spaniſh ſongs, 
he which he ſung with equal taſte and intelligence. When 
vil-Jhe had done playing, the ladies loaded him with careſſes. 
They then addreſſed him in Spaniſh and Italian. He an- 
wered them in the ſame languages; he even ſpoke of the 
manners, Cuſtoms, and government of thoſe countries, in 
ſuch a manner, that none could be weary of hearing him. 
Every one was delighted, and knew not which to admire 
moſt, ſuch rare talents, or ſo much diſcretion at ſo tender 
an age. 
The poetry of Beauchateau is characterized by gaiety - 
and playfulneſs of fancy. Some verſes, publiſhed in a 


em, 
1t of 


of a Mercure Galant” of that day, will ſerve as a ſpecimen 
age. If his ſportive vein. They were addreſſed to the daughter 
ation f a confectioner, reſiding oppoſite to the college of Car- 


ani{h 
Ee la- 


paſ⸗- 


inal le Moine, where Beauchateau finiſhed his ſtudies. 
er name was Julianne Deſormeaux, ſhe was very well 
ducated, and almoſt as much celebrated for talents as 


they Pim ſelf. 

ectly What conquering charms, fair Julia, wait on thee, _ 

h the Song, dance, and graceful ſpeech in thee combine; 

2 Was To touch thy heart how happy ſhould I be! 

touch Still more to touch thy orange-cakes divine 

out 4 Sitting one day on the lap of Lord C.'s miſtreſs, Hen 
rope! jetta of Windſor, who aſked him for ſome verſes, he 
1 ade the following impromptu, in French and Engliſn;: 

| ' 
vever, Placed on your knee I feel the gods inſpire, 

1pany Your charms a thouſand lays demand; 

in the But while Apolle tunes my lyre, 

wa My heart is pierced by Cupid's hand. 


Came 
een at 
Italian 
hat!“ 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY © 2 

On the Queſtion for No. 15 of the MoNnTHLY PRECEPToOR, th 
ag Hiſtory or Biography the more improving Study? 95 he 
By Masrzu WILLIAM AINGER, oa 

Luder tbe In/truftion of the Rev. G. BuzGts, Whittleſea, ; it x 
ehe Ile of Ely, not 16 Years: of Age. n 


TSTORY is a ſtudy which poſſeſſes the power toe tio! 
pleaſe and to inſtruct. By it we become acquainted pro 

with the proceedings of men in all ages of the world, and or « 
it muſt therefore frequently delinsade the lives of indivi- tea. 
Auals. This, however, it is ſeldom found to do with ſtrid 1 
impartiality ; ; and we here generally perceive only a part dd mol 
the character, and remain ignorant of thoſe private virtue our 


or vices which might tend to allay the force of our reſen:. whi 
ment, or to train the fervour of .our emulatibn. man 
In this department of literature the higheſt encomium mor 
are generally paid to the hero and the pitrtiffn, whilſt th 2ga1: 
original cauſe of their actions is unnoticed, and the cruelty racte 
of the one, or the deceit of the other, gloſſed over with flat vo 
tery, or buried in oblivion : but «the virtuous and the 9 that 
nerous, thoſe who endeavour to eſtabhſh civilization al impl. 
happineſs amongſt mankind, do not ſeem to receive ap be m 
plauſe at all adequate to their fervices. An unreflectin mp 
reader, therefore, would not be likely to pay the tribute etfica 
admiration at the ſhrine of deſert. ticula 
In Hiſtory men appear not to be ſo much honoured fo love e 
towar 


their real metits, as for the rank or offices which the 
| Poſſeſs. We there do mot ſee them ſurpaſſing each other bf racter 


the ſuperiority of their acquirements, or morale, but by tit the ſa 
mean arts of flattery and circumvention. we th 
evils * 


The tyrant who delights in the miſery of others, ar 
torments becauſe he has the power; the heroic warri Inf 
who is the legal murderer of his fellow-creatures, and is t! that x 
more eſteemed the wider he ſpreads his fatal influence; tl lome { 
Perſecutor for the ſake of religion, who, as an excuſe for © *Y0 
crimes, diſguiſes them under the form of piety, and de ou 
voutly thinks, or profeſſes to think, that he is ſerving Go ho 

Whilſt he is oppretling and deſtroying man; theſe, au tures. 
characte 
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characters equally deteſtable, are they which occupy thy 
chief place in the. page of hiſtory; theſe are they who are 

there rendered famous by their ſtations and actions, and are 

held forth as examples to ſucceeding. generations: for ſmall 
indeed is the number of thoſe who have not been corrupted 

by power, and thoſe by whom it is not PO are paſſed- 
over as unworthy of record. 

Hence Hiſtory, if not peruſed with judgment and reflec= 
tion, will loſe the beneficial effects of which it might be 
productive, and by inſtilling falſe notions of what is 22 * 
or excellent, will probably be injurious to the morals of the 
reader. 

From theſe diſadvantages Biography en to be, for the 
moſt part, exempt. By it there is a greater probability of 
our diſcovering the real ſources of the actions recorded, from 
which we are often more properly qualified to judge of the 
man than from his actions themſelves; and from its giving 
more copious delineations, we are, by placing the good 
againſt the ill qualities, better enabled to judge what chg- 
racters to approve or diſapprove, to imitate or deteſt. 

To reverence whatever is good or great, and. to deſpiſg 
that which is mean or ungenerous, is a paſſion originally 
implanted in our natures, and only requires cultivation to 


Fire Prize Eſſay, by Maſter Ainger. 


be made productive of the moſt uſeful conſequences. In 


completing this deſirable effect, Biography may be, very 
eticacious; for if we peruſe the life of a man who is par- 
ticularly eminent for virtue or talents, it may create in us a 
lore of thoſe qualities, and approval is generally the firſt ſtep 
towards imitation. If, on the contrary, an abandoned cha- 
racter be the ſubject of our contemplation, we ſhall, from 
the ſame motive, be led to abhor and avoid the faults which 
we there tee pourtrayed, and conſequently to eſcape thoſg 
evils which they would produce. 

In ſhort, there is not perbaps a ſingle „ * | 
that micht not, if well. and impartially delineated, he of 


ſome ſervice to us, either in warning us againſt practices tq, al 


be avoided, exciting us to perſevere 1 path of virtue, or 
encouraging us to the cultivation of talents which would. bg 


tures. The ftudy of Biography therefore, whilſt it affords 
| F'2 equal 


an honour 29 ourſelves and a bleſſing to our.fellowscreas - : 


32 Second Prize Eſhy, by Maſter Parken. 
equal amuſement with that of Hiftory, appears to be better inte 


- & Du. Duerz's Arademy, Berkhamſtead, aged 14 Tears, Ml thc; 


Adueſtion muſt fall under the latter method of diſcuſſion. | 
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the noble enthutiaſm of LOU; the vaſt, the-capaciou? 
bes | 18 intelligence 


\ 


calculated to improve the mind, to give us juſt notions of 


merit, and, to rouſe dormant genius into action by pro- the 
Gucing the ſpirit of emulation. ; W C 
c 

Atteſtation. „ Whi 


4 the Rev. G. Burges, do hereby certify, that the writer of the tern 


above is under the age of ſixteen, and is the jole and unaſſiſted com amp 


er of this eſſay. of 8 

|  Whittlſea, Feb, 8, 1800. . . bi 
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SECOND \ PRIZE ESSAY of t 

| On the Queſtion, | the 


1 Hiſtory or Biography the more improving Study & and 
By MasTER DANIEL PARKEN, 


11 Months, ferer 


T; is — agreed, I believe, that the firſt ſtep in ar- Solo 
gumentative diſcourſes ſnould be, either to eftabliſh dilci 
data aſſented to by both parties, or to reduce the ſubjects char 
Aiſputed to clear and unequivocal definitions, under the 
ſame reſtriction of mutual approbation. The debate in then 


would accordingly define Hiſtory the ſcience through which cir CL 
we receive our information reſpecting civil, political, and feier 
religious ſocicty, in all ages, prineipally ſince the period "ti 

tne 1 


when the era of the Olympiads was ;e-eſtabliſhed. Bio- 
graphy I would conſider as the ſcience which informs us pan! 
more migutely of the lives, actions, and ſentiments of par- 
ticular men, conſpicuous by their virtues, their talents, or ure 
their villainy. 

The queſtion then is cmply's this. Whether the know- it 
ledve of focicty in general, or of individuals, be the more with 
inſtructive. I confeſs the literary and difintereſted patrons fined 
of juvenile genius could ſcarcely have choſen a ſubject hum 
which requires acumen ſo refined, and diſcrimination to de- 
keate. 

What er Hiſtory do we moſt admire? Is it not 
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We. venerate, indeed, 


Second Prize Eſſay, by Maſter Parten. 
intelligence of Themiſtocles; the undeviating rectitudè and 
integrity which grace the names of an Ariſtides and a Cato; 
the cool, keen ſagacity, the ſanctimonious diffimulation of 
a Cromwell? And what is this eſſentially but Biography? 
the fearleſs gravity and grandeur to 
which even the ſavage hordes of Brennus, ſtruck with panic 
terror, bowed in reverential aſtoniſhment. But it is the ex- 
ample of Curius and Cincinnatus, of Curtius and Decius, 
of Scipio and Cyrus, fluſhed with youth and conqueſt, 
which wafts the kindred ſoul to emulation and to rapture. 
The luſtre of theſe diſtinguiſhed luminaries, the iron-hand 
of time can never efface; they will continue long to bleſs 
the world with freſh proofs of that temperance, patriotiſm, 
and continence, which their memory ſhall have inſpired. 
We ſhall find too that the peculiar genius, or cuſtoms of 


nations are diſtinguiſhable 1 in the charlie and actions of 


their remarkable individuals. We perceive a national dif- 
ference in the wiſdom and legiſlature of Lycurgus and 
Solon; in the one a rough and "a barbarous ſyſtem of, 
diſcipline, in the other a ſoft and infinuating ſerenity, A 
characteriſtic peculiarity is alſo obſervable in the patriotiſua, 
of Timoleon and M. Brutus, in the eloquence of Demoſ- 


thenes and Cicero, from which we may trace the diſtin- 
From theſe 
ircumſtances, I think, Hiſtory may be conſidered as the 


guiſhing character of their reſpective nations. 


ſcience of the ſtateſman and the. philoſopher, who ſtudy 
nature in the great, while Biography 1s 'more peculiar to 
the man: that, as the teleſcope, directs the eye to the ex- 
panſe of heaven—this, like the microlcope, equally diſ- 
covers to us, in the delicacies of creation, nature and na- 
ture's God. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot but con- 
ſider Biography as the moſt improving ſcience, particularly 
as its application is the molt frequent. An acquaintance 
with nations may be the more exalted acquiſition » but con- 
fined in its uſes to a few, while an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, and of the intellectual energies which en- 


nohle the ſoul, is uſeful, is delightful, is indiſpenſable to us 
alt 2142/3 253 pate BA 
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GENTLEMEN, 
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64 | Eure Prize Ars by Nee Petevch. 


:  Atteſtation. 
GENTLEMEN, 


J incloſe you the. ſole and unaided i of three of my 
daughters, as competitors for your prizes. They have no teacher 
except their mother, who is now confined by ill health. I alſo ſend 
my ſon's obſervations on Hiſtory and Biography ; he is a ſcholar 

of Dr. Dupre's, of Berkhampftead, Herts, but ſtays at home this 
quarter. He alſo was totally unaided. I am ſure the Doctor will 
give him credit for being the author; and any further voucher than 
my aſſertion may be eaſily obtained, ſhould you think. either of 
them entitled to your favour. It is a too generally received opi- 
nion, that /chools will have the preference, but J am far from an 
Opinion ſo illiberal. You will have the goodneſs to ſend me two. 
numbers monthly af your Preceptor, directed to me by coach From: 
Ead-lane,* 

I am, S your humble ſervant, 


DAN. PARKEN. 


Dash 1165 Feb. 1800. 


* Mr. Parken will find, by the We of the prizes this month, 
that the Editors are and can be influenced py no motive but the ſtricteſt and 
moſt impartial juſtice to the young candidates. In anſwer to his appli- 
cation for two copies of the Precep:or, the Publiſher would recommend to- 
all gentlemen who. wiſh. to be ſupplied with. wy to o apply to. ſyme. bookſeller: 
ihe ſpot. | 
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E XTRA p RIZ E. 
Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
I Hiſtory or Biography the more improving Study 2” 
By ee, Toke PEACOCK, aged 14. 


— 


| 
5 * The following 3 is publiſhed, not as a Fe of poetry parti 
We excellent, but as an extraordinary effort of genius in a 
boy of this age; and as ſuch the Proprietors have rewarded hun; 

a with an extra prize, Viz. an elementary book, value 58. 


Win bright examples the young mind to- fire, 
And. Emulation's gen' rous flame inſpire, 
Hography her modeſt page diſplays, ES 
And follows one alone thro” life's uncertain ways. 
Tis her's, alike, with faithful pen t impart 
The 3 ox the failing, of Kis heart; po e 


arti- 
in a 
hun; 


She tells the bleilings of returning Peace. 


- Pusſues one only through life's eager race; 


, 
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She tells of all the talents he poſſeſt, 
She.makes us Virtue love, or Vice deteſt ; 


She makes our hearts eſpouſe the former's cauſe, 


And 'twixt the two a glowing contraſt. draws. 
This does Biography: but Hiſtry too - 

Oft holds out bright examples to the view, 
And to abhorrence oft, in colours bright, 
Brings Vice's black deformity to light. 


But more than this: Time's waGag hand ſhe fm. 
And former days from dark Oblivion ſaves ; 


She can recal full many a long paſt age, 


Lan fill with great events th' inſtructive page; 


Can “ deeds of days of other years“ unfold, 

And tell the actions of the times of old; 

Can make, in pleaſing characters, appear, 

What we now are, and our forefathers were. 


She oft, in glowing accents, tells how Was 
* Yokes the red dragons of his iron car, 
When, with his train of mis'ries at his hand, 
He comes to waſte and deſolate the land. 
Then, as ſhe ſhifts the gloomy ſcene with eaſe, 


Without her aid, how many a mighty name 
Would now be totally unknown to Fame!-- 
E'en Philip's ſon, who once fo bravely fought, 
The Prince of Vict'ries, would be quite forgot! 
Titus“ good deeds were in Oblivion thrown, 
And Cæſar's great ones now no longer known! 


Hail then to thee, fair Hiſt' ry! *tis for thee 
To wear the golden crown of Victory! 
Like as the morning ſtar, with humble ray, 
Throws a faint glimmer at the dawn of day, 


Soon as the ſur begins his beams to ſhed, 


He ſhrinks away to nought, and hides his head: 
*Fis thus Biography, whoſe humble pace 


Mi H. A. Biſhopp's Tranſlation of 
Before bright Hiſt ry 's. open, daring ray, 
She > GK: into nought⸗ and G away! ? 


Hail then to thee, fair Hiit/ry 1 tis for thee 
To wear the golden crown of W 
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Atteſtation. 
The writer of the foregoing was 14 years old on the 18th of laſt 


October. He was ſix years at- Mr. Wicks's academy, Englefield- 
green, and is now a clerk with us. He has not received the leaſt 
aſſiſtance. | 


| LUDLOW, FRASER, and Co. 
Angel-court, T. hrogmorton-flrect; Feb. 11; 1800. 
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PRIZE. TRANSLATION 
0 3 HE 


Paſſage 8 the fecond Back of Fenelon's Telemaque. 


By Miß H. A. BISHOPP, Dag brer of Sir Cecil Biſhopp, 
Bart, M. P. aged 12 Years and ve Months. 


N the hope of being enabled to ſupport with courage and 
reſignation the tedious hours of folitude and captivity, 
I ſought the relief of books, overcome with melancholy, 
for want of fome inſtructive. employment, which might at 
once ſupport and improve my mind. Happy, ſaid I, are 
thoſe who, diſguſted with the turbulence of diſſipated land 
ſures, have learnt to be content with thoſe of a tranquil and 
innocent life! Happy thoſe who can derive entertainment 
from inſtruction, and whoſe greateſt pleaſure is the cultiva- 
tion of their underſtanding by the ſtudy of the ſciences! 
To whatever abode their adverie fortune may convey them, 
their ſtill unfailing reſource accompanies them; and that 
laſſitude by which other men are conſumed, even in the 
- midſt of luxurious enjoyments, has no exiſtence for him 
who can find occupation in the interſting.purſuits of litera- 
ture, Happy thoſe who have, like me, a taſte for reading, 
and are not, like me, unfortunately deprived of books! 


While theſe melancholy thoughts entirely engaged my at- 


tention, I inſenſibly de. into. a thick and gloomy 


foreſt, where I ſuddenly perceived an old man, who held a 
book in his hand, 
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a Paſſage from Telemac ius. 


He had a bald head, a high and wrinkled forehead, his 
8 $lver beard reached his waiſt, his height was tall and ma- 
jeſtic, his complexion was ſtill freſh, his words were firaple - 


and perſuaſive, Never did I ſee ſo venerable and: fo re- 
pectable a figure! His name was Termoſiris; he was a 
rief of Apollo, and officiated in a marble temple, which 
the kings of Egypt had conſecrated to that divinity in this 
fore&k. The book he held in his hand was a collection of 
hymns in honour of the gods. He addreſſed me amicably; 
we converſed. He related paſt events in a manner ſo lively 
and intereſting, one ſeemed to have been preſent at the very 
moment they happened; but he related them ſo con- 
ciſely, that never did 1 feel tired with the recital. He fore- 
ſaw the future by that profound wiſdom that gave him the 
power of diſcoyering the real characters of men, and the 
deſigns of which they were capable. With ſo much pru- 
dence, he was full of gaiety and complacency, and his 
manners were ſo graceful, that the moſt lively and animated 
youth loſt by the compariſon. He was partial to ſuch 
young people as were diſtinguiſhed by their docility and 
love of virtue. He ſoon became tenderly. attached to me, 
and gave me ſome, books for my conſolation. He-called me 
his ſon—lI often ſaid to him, My father, the gods, who. 


ſhave deprived me of Mentor, have yet had pity on me; 


they have given me in you another protector. This man, 
like Orpheus or Linus, was, without doubt, inſpired. by the 
gods. He recited ſome verſes to me of his own compoſing, 
and gave me thole of TOR excellent poets, favourites of the 
Muſes. 

When Termoſiris appeared, arrayed in, his long robes of 
dazzling white, and took in his hand his ivory lyre, the very 
deaſts of the foreſt, attracted by his muſic, came and licked 
us feet, ſatyrs danced around him, the very trees ſeemed, 

affected by the ſounds, and, one would have imagined, even 


the cchoing rocks were deſcending from the mountains to | 


nartake the charms of his melody. His ſong celebrated the 
zrandeur of the gods, the virtues of heroes, 1 the wiſdom 
f thoſe great men who ever preferred the thorny paths of. 
ory to the efteminate blandiſhments of 1 


- 


ration 


* — 
. 


tember. 
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No. 55, Bader: fireet, Pcrtman-ſquare, Jan. 30, 1800. 
The tranſlator of the paſſage in Telemachus, propoſed, for 2 
prize by the Editors of the Monthly Preceptor, is Miſs-Biſhopp, 
daughter of Sir Cecil Bithopp, aged twelve years the 7th of laſt Sep. 
She has been educated at Mrs. Gines' 8 boarding- {chool, 5 
King's-road, Chelſea, and has paſſed the lait eight months at ee, 2 
Her tr anflation was executed in the courſe of yelterday, without the WI + 
help even of a dictionary, and without ever having ſeen any Englith Wil = 


Atteſtation;. 


tion of Telemachus. 4 by. 
| Hs. As Biſhop Mother. to the Tr anſlator. EE 
Re hs iron, LAHOUSE, Genevoile, 76 
now living with * Bibopp. | 3 
PRIZE ANSWER 
TO TRE 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


Sim, 
| 1 HEREWITH tranſmit you my ſolution of the cubic 1 


equation 2.94327 1 — £3 ='1.94358929 Propoſed i in nett 
the firſt number of the Monthly Preceptor: 


B Maſter JOSEPH BENNETT, aged 14; 


Nottingham Academy, Feb. 8, 1800. 


wit] 
It will be found, by a few trials; that the roots of this of t 
equation will be between 1 and — 2, for in equations of WM per! 
this kind bx —x3 = gz, or x3 — bx =-, the greateſt root fol 
is negative, when the ſign of 4 ig. eee the ſum ang 
of the two ſmaller roots (here poſitive) is always equal to AER 
the greater root; therefore put r = I, then will r — e x, a : 
and by the method. of approximation. the operation is as by, - 
follows: | 
IE = a 7 bus 
183 21 1 — 3 reie + 3 = = xs: 
1 x 6- 3] br — be = bx 4 5 
3. in numbers 4 2.943271: — 2.94327 le =: Ox 
2. in numbers 5 j—1. 243 e 3e — 53 
A + 5 67:4 943271 + „056729 — 36 = bx 
528 | — 1 94353929 3 
6 1.943271 7 056729 — 3 00026829 1 
7＋ 3 8] 0189097 e #4 =.,00008943- wer 
8 000% 9% 52097 7. ume 
2 . = 55189697 5 | Maj 
5 | | 5» . r the | 
0189897 y ,0000894300(— 00 . Xx 7 
1 . Dae ae rn ca. 
0099097 2427 


Fhe 3d power of e being of very ſmall value is rejected. 
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Let ,991 be now aſſumed for , which being ſubſtituted 
in the given equation, will make it vaniſh, conſequently 
990 is one of the roots required. 

Let now the equation — x3 + 2, 943271 x — 194353929 
= O be divided by x — 991, the quotient — x* — ,991x 
＋ 1.96119 = 0,-or x* + 991K — 1,96119, or x* + 991 
= 1.96119 is a quadratic equation of the firſt form, which 
by completing the ſquare becomes x* + ,991x + 24552025 


= 4/2,20671025 = + 1,4855, by + 1.4855 —, 4955 


— = 99 and— ,1981; therefore the required roots are, 
991 99 and — 1,981. 
| 1 am, Sir, your's, 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


3 | Atteſtations. 5 

2 erg, 

ubic I have the ſatis faction of aCaring you that Maſter Jolouk Ben- 

di ing nett, a boy under 14 years of age, has ſent you his own ſolution, 
| with remarks, of the cubic equation, propoſed for the firſt number 
this of the Monthly Preceptor, without having had the aſſiſtance of any 

is of perſon whatever. He was nearly twelve months ſince verſed in the 


root folution of cubic, biquadratic, and all forts of adfected equations; 3 


ſum and has been taught to abridge, arrange, and occaſionally comment 
al to upon ſome parts of the operations; and alſo to inveſtigate the rules 
_ 2 by which theſe operations have been directed. With my beſt wiſhes 
18 


that the Monthly Preceptor may anſwer the ends intended by its 
publication, 
I remain your's, &c. 
WILLIAM HARRISON, 
} Writing Maſter and Accomptant to the 
. Rer. Mr, Blanchard's Academy, | 


3 


Six, i be len Teb. $, 1800. 
I have nothing further to ſay to what my writing-matter has 


mentioned reſpecting the boy and his folution, except it be my teſ- 
timony tothe truth of what has been aſſer ted. It now only re- 


mains for me to add, that I hope your publication will meet with _ 


the patronage and ſupport of the public; and at the ſame time that 
it acts as a itimulus to merit, will, ultimately, reward the liberal 
and patriotic Editors. 
Jam, dis your moſt 'obedient ſervant, © © © | 
” * BLANCHARD. 


= 2,20671025, and by extracting the root x + ,4955 


\ 
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ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES * 


GIVEN WITH THE FIRST NUMBER. 


F [RST Quesrion—<* IL Hiſtory or Biography the more tm 
| proving Study? | 


HE firſt prize on this queſtion has been adjudged to 
c Maſter WILLIAM AINGER, of Whittleſea, in the 
ik of Ely, under 16 years of age. Atteſted by the Rer. 
G. Burces, of that place. | 4 

To receive a Pair of Adams's rtoetve inch Globes. 

The ſecond to Maſter DANIEL PARKEN, of Dr <. 
Duyxz's AcapeMy, BERKHANSTEAD, aged 14 years 11 fe 
months, Atteſted by his father, Mr. P. of Dunſtable. 

Zo receive a One Guinea Prize. 3 

The third to Maſter HENRY WALTER, at Belen 
School, in Lincolnfhire, aged 15. Atteſted by the Nev, _ 
Mr. WALTER, maſter of the ſaid ſchool. IA 

Lo receive Dr. Aikix's Letters to his Son, vol. 1. 

The fourth to Maſter HENRY LEIGH HUNT, aged 


15, educated at Chriſt's Hoſpital, Atteſted by his father, 
he Rev. Mr. HonT. 15 


To receive Dr. Nuox's Eſſays. | As 

The two laft eſſays (the third and fourth) have great 
merit; and had it not been for ſome trivial marks of 
Haſte and incorrectneſs, would have at leaſt been on a level 


with the preceding. Their young authors, we hope, will At 
proceed in the career they have ſo reſpectably entered upon, 
ad we have no doubt but they will in future appear cal 
among our moſt ſucceſsful candidates. 4 / 
7 a 6 


— — — 
in So numerous indeed; and ſo excellent TID been the pro- teſt 
ductions which have come in from different parts of the { 
kingdom on this occaſion, that we have to regret not hav- 
ing more prizes to diſtribute. As a War: and an ex- 1 
citement to theſe youthful competitors, the Conductors 
have, boat, awarded to each of the ſeven followingſwe 

| - candidates wiſe 


great 
ks of 


L level 
e, Will 
upon, 


appeal 


1e pro- 
of the 
ot hav- 
an ex- 
ductors 
lowing 
101datss 


Extra Prizes for the E ſay. a. 
candidates an EXTRA PRIZE of an elementary book, 


value five ſhillings. 

1. Maſter OADE ROBERTS, ſon * Mr. B Ro- 
BERTS, of Painfwick, in Glouceſterſhire, aged 13 years it 
months. Atteſted by his father. | 

To receive Dr. Mavor”s 1 apes handſomely 


bound. 
2. Maſter JOHN CLARKE; at the Rev. Mr. PALMER 


School, Hackney, aged 13 years and nine- months, At- 


teſted by Mr. Palmer. 

The Fouiſ s Miſcellany, or Father's Gift to his cu 
dren. / 

3 Maſter THOMAS EDMONDS, at Mr. este 
School, Northampton, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Com- 
field. 

La receive Dr. Mavdr's Natur al Hiftory, handſomely 
bound. 5 

4. Maſter W. R. CLAYTON, ſon of Sir W. CLay- 
TON, Bart. of -Harleyford, Bucks, aged 15. Atteſted by 
Sir Wm. Clayton. | 

T's; receive Mr. Murray's E ng liſh Grammar and 5 
ercifes. 

5 Maſter JOHN GREGORY, at the Rev. Mr. Par- 
vEr's School, Hackney, aged 11 years and four months. 
Atteſted by Mr. Paris, the Sond maſter. 

. To receive Mr. Aikin's Natural Tliftory of the Fear. 

6. Maſter FRED. CHOPPINE, of Brighton, aged 15. 
Atteſted by the Rev. J. Brook, B. A. 

Ts receive Romulus, the Founder of Rome, an hiſtori- 
ral Tale for Youth, by Lafontaine. 

- Malter T. L. PEACOCK, educated at Mr. Wickr's 
4 Englefield-green, near Windſor, aged 14. At- 
teſted by Mefirs. Ludlow and Fraſer. 

J receive the ect Extradts in Ferſe epitomized." 


Theſe, we have to add, were not the only productions of 
merit with which we were favoured; and we lament that 
we could not extend our encouragement ſtill further, other- 
wiſe the following candidates would certainly have each 

Vol. J. EE * pon 


62 Prizes for the Tranſlation. 
been diſtinguiſhed by an extra prize. Their eſſuys are in- 
deed excelivat attempts, conſidering the youth of the can- 
didates, and the difficulty of the ſubj ect, and are at leaſt 

entitled to be thus MENTIONED WITH PARTI- 

CULAR DISTINCTION. | 


Maſter G. H. Ball, of Mr. Humber's academy, Brighton. 
© Maſter Robert Clarke, No. 121, Jermyn-ftreet, St. James's. 
- Maſter Peter Jobn Martin, of Pulborough, Suſſex. 

Maſter John Nixon, of Mr. Furnaſs's anden. Hed- 
don, Northumberland. t 

Maſter E. 2%intin, Mr. Robinſon's academy, Norwich. 1 
Maſter Jacob Strutt, Rev. Mr. Kemp's academy, Colcheſter, 
Maſter George Smith, of Mr. Furnaſs's academy, Hedden, 

Northumberland. 
Maſter Jeſepb Mood, of Bolton, Lancaſhire. 


SECOND PRIZE SUBJECT. 


Tranſlation of the paſſage from Telemaque, beginning 
«*« Pour mieux ſupporter Pennui de capt-vite,”" &c, 


| The firſt prize was adjudged to Miſs H. A. B. daughter 
of Sir Cecil B. Bart, M. P. of Baker-ſtreet, London, _ 12 


years. Atteſted by Lady B. her mother. of 
Lo receive an Achromatic Teleſcope with a Stand. ah 
The ſccond to Miſs ELIZABETH FRAMPT ON, El a0 


daughter of Mr. F. attorney, of Frome, Somerſetſhire, aged 7 
13 years. Atteſted by the French maſter. 
To receive a pair of fix inch Globes. 
'The third to Miſs MARY ANNE RAYNES, of Lewes, T 
| Suffex, aged 12 years. Atteſted by her father, E. R. R of tl 
9. merit 
Jo receive Mrs. Barbauld's Miſcelianies. | third 
t The fourth to Miſs ALICE DARNELL, of Durham, ff the c: 
aged 11 years and 11 months. Attefted by her French] ing tc 


maſter, Monfieur D*Arqueville., | ſupe 
T'o receive Wiſs Move's Eſſays for young Ladies. | fied ii 
— 0 tion 


* 


Tok ABI ions which we have a have oreatl) 
£3 ed! in der our higheft expectation; and among 
| wel 
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theſe ingenious ſpecimens of talents and applieation, there 
are ſo many which are entitled to honourable diſtinction, 
chat the Conductors regret the neceſſity of confining their 
rewards to ſo imall a proportion of the youthful compe=- 
titors. They have determined, however, to diſtribute 
FOUR EX'TRA PRIZES of an elementary book, of five 
n. ſhillings value, among the candidates on this occaſion ; and 
8. have awarded them to the following young ladies 

iſt. To Miſs MARGUERITE MASK ELVNE MA- 
d- RIE TOOMER, of Newbury, Berks, aged | t years and 

two months. Atteſted by her French maſter, een F. 
: Henry. 
er. Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtary. 
en, 2d. To Miſs HENRIETTA, EYRE, of Reading, Berks, 

aged 11 years and fix months. Atteſted by her F rench 

maſter, Monſieur L. Loriot. 
Row To receive Mrs. N o ne on the Tnprovencn 
of _ Mind. --* - 

Jo Miſs CAROLINE PARKEN, of Duaſtable, 
= nine years and one month. Atteſted by her father, 
Mr. Parken. 

To receive Nom ſon's Seaſons, zune mr Bound. 

4th. To Miſs LOUISA ELIZABETH PARKHURST, 
of Hutton Lodge, near Malton, Yorkfhire, aged 10 years 
„and fix months, Atteſted 22 the Governels, Miſs M. A, E. 
ON. Elderton. 


aged To receive Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daughters. 


ewes, || The firſt and ſecond extra prizes are due to the abilities 
aynes, of the tranſlators, whoſe performances nearly approach in 
merit to thoſe which have obtained the regular prizes. The 
third and fourth are awarded on account of the YOUTH of 
ha the candidates. Among the remaining tranſlations, amount- 
French ing to a very conſiderable number, tha are one or two of 
ſuperior merit, the writers of which are above the age ſpeci- 
fied in the Proſpectus; ſome few are excluded from competi- 


e FO” by defects of orthography and grammar; others arrived 


— after the date ſpecified in the Proſpectus for receiving an- : 
3 wers; and ſome came unatteſted, The Conductors, how- 


+ hell | | G2 ever, 


— 
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ever, have the pleaſure of remarking, that a large majority 
were exerciſes of ſuch merit as reflects the greateſt honour on 

the rifing generation, and on thoſe who are entruited with 
the important taſk of education. From this majority the 
following are ſelected as entitled to an HONOURABLE 
DISTINCTION and COMMENDATION; and are 
printed in the alphabetical order of the names, without re- 
erence | to their comparative merits. 


: Miſs M. A. 4. daughter of C. M. A. Eſq. ere 
Jah Portman-ſquare 
Miſs Arterſoll, daughter of Mr. A. of Crabtree, F ulham. ] 
Miſs Mary Bulmer, of Neweaſtle. 
Miſe Elizabetb Billing, of Mrs. Littleworth's nn — 


Reading, Berks. 
Miſs Catherine Colbert, of Dublin. | 

- Miſs A. R. Dunbar, of Chapel-ſtreet, Pentonville. F 
Miſs Harriet Furnaſs, daughter of Mr. F. Heddon, Nor- 7 
F  thumberland. BE. 
: Me Charlotte Gell, of Lewes, Suffex. _ at t 
Miſs S. B. M. Gordon, of Plymouth. | cha 
Miſs Mary Graham, of Newbury, Berks. mM 7 
Miſs J. S. Green, of Durham. 3 1 
Miſſes Helen and Anne Hatch, of Windſor. : 15, 
Miſs Anna Sophia Mackie, daughter of Dr. M. Southampton. Ath 
Miſs Emma Milbourne, Allfop os." 4 New-road, 1 
f Marylebone. | T 
Miſs S. L. North, Baddeſley, Hants, pupi 
Miſs X. Nicholſon, of Rocheſter. | teltec 
Miſs Margaret Philips, daughter of John * Eſq. of T 
Dales, near Mancheſter. T. 
Miſs ix i daughter of C. P. Eſq. Me Glace, Lam and 

bet | 0 
- Miſs Patrict, daughter of Mr. p. Bath. = 
| Miſs Mary Partien, of Stonehouſe, Glouceſterſhire, - 7. 
Miss M. A. G. Part hurſt, daughter of Mr. P. of Hutton Sod 
Lodge, near Malton, Yorkſhire. | * 
Miſs Parker, daughter of Mr. P. Mettingham, Suffolk. 3 
Miſſes Mary and anc Parken, daughters of Mrs P. ol abe 


e 
| 


{ore 


ton. 


oad, 


Lam- 
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Mifs Sarah Rand, Bradford, Yorkſhire. ; | 
Miſs D. Racket, daughter of Rev. T. R, Lr. Co- 
| vent Garden. 

Miſs Mary Reberts, of Painfwick, Glouceſterſhire; 

Miſs Mary Simonds, of Mrs. Jefle's academy, Reading. 

Miſs H. Staniforth, of Mrs. Lea's oy * 

ſquare, Sheffield. 
Miſs Taplin, daughter of W. T. Eſq; agen z ® 
Mifles Anne, Suſanna, and Mary Tanner, n 
Reading. 
Miſs — Winckley, of Mrs. Rundall's academy, Port- 
land-place, Gon. 
ANSWERS 
10 THE 

FIRST MATHEMATICAL PRIZE QUESTION. 

The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOSEPH 
BENNETT, aged 14, pupil of the Rev. J. Blanchard, 
at the academy at Nottingham. Atteſted by Mr. —_ 
chard, 

Lo receive a pair of Adams's twelve inch Globes, | 

The ſecond prize to Maſter JOHN BAXTER, aged 
15, of Mr. Afhton's academy, of Hull. Atteſted by Mr. 
Aſhton. . 
Ts receive a Refratting Teleſcope, value One Guinea. 

The thi:d to Maſter JOHN CROUDACE, aged 15, 
pupil of Mr, John Rutherford, Lancheſter, Durham, At- 
telted by Mr. Rutherford. 

To receive Mr. Frend's Abra, Pars J. 2 7 18 

The fourth to Maſter JOHN ELLIOTT, aged 13 years 
and ſeven months, pupil of Mr. John Eadon, of the Free 
School, Sheffield. This young gentleman diſcovered one 
root, and very nearly approached the other. 


To receive Mr. Bonnycaſile's Algebra, handſomely 


Bl bound. 


. 


Many other anſwers to the al gebraical queſtions, have 
been received, feveral of which diſcover a conſiderable de- 
_ gree of merit, although no more than three of the candi- 
dates completely ſolved the equation. 

Of the unſucceſsful attempts, one was made by means 

04 of 


7 


/ 
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of tabular fines, which is a method not to be recommendedf 
though it gave one of the 'rdots. Cardan's rule was ap. 
plied by another candidate. who, in conſequence, did no 


| 'apptoach ſo near as any of his competitors to one root, ani 
| he gave two unintelligible expreſſions for the other. We 
are ſorry to ſee ſo much ability waſted, which muſt, in ge 
neral, be the caſe with thoſe who have not particularly at 
tended to this rule; and we recommend all ſtudents te 
make theynſelves acquainted with Baron Maſeres' Appendi re- 
to Mr. Frend's Algebra. 
The other attempts, with one exception, were made by cor 
Raphſon's method of approach, and from the value e bel 
one root found, or ſuppoſed to be found, the given equation 
was reduced to one capable of having only one root. Thi | 
is the general method, but it is frequently, as in this ay 
unneceflary. A 
Among the ingenious nden which have failed di 
Complete ſucceſs, the thoee following deſerve to be men g 
tioned with COMMENDATION and DISTINCTION jur 
The talents which theſe young gentlemen have evinced on qu: 
this occaſion, will, no doubt, entitle them, at future pe] alie 
riods, to many of our principal prizes. con 
_ Mafter Samuel Francis, ton of Mr. Wm. F. Gramm: con 
ſchool, Hungerford. | mi} 
M.,ſter R. * Hawley, of Shrewſbury, late pupil of Mr eo 
John Geary. quo 
= Maſter John Nixon, of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. me 
= Maſter Gearge Wardle, of Mr. Brown's ARMY, Neu- cui 
. caftle er Hue: EE: quo 
£ $77 ». 
. BS DELIVERY OF THE PRIZZES. ab a 
: | All the F1nsT and sc cOND Prizes have-been diſpatched by the carrienl tenc 


1 - 40 the young perſons who have obtuined them. 
P Thoſe of inferior degrees may be received free of the expence of, carriage fequ 
through the medium of the local Bookſeller who ſells the Preceptor. His atqu 
order to his London. Bookſeller will be duly honoured by the Publiſher of 
the Preceptor, and the Prize will be forwarded to the country Bookſelle 
in the uſual courſe. rum 
Upon each Prize is engraven, or W in golden lane the _— omn 

inſcription: 


Tee ak 


Wy MONTHLY PRECEPT OR, No. —. 

4 Prefented ic — == ——, aged mv, of em woes, Academy of ————=j um 
m7 2 the R. ward 7 A: : folur 
N * - - | * NE 


— 29 — es * «>. uf ow. 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. II. 


Anſwers to be received on or betore the i 5th of March. 
1. FOR YOUNG LADIES WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED THEIR 
16TH YEAR. 
(The paper not to exceed ia length three printed pages of ſuch 
| books as Enfield's Speaker, or Mavor's Britiſh Nepos.) 
Whether ſuch a love of Novels as excludes all other 
reading, or no reading at all, is moſt to be condemned ? 


For the beſt anſwer a prize value Three Guineas. For the ſe- 
cond beſt anſwer a prize value Half- a- Guinea; and for the fix next 
beſt, prizes value Five Shillings. 


2. FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED 
THEIR 15TH YEAR, 

A Tranſlation of the following Paſſage of the 26th Oration of 

d of Tully pro Archia. 
mend *<© QUARE quis tandem me reprehendat, aut quis mibi 
ONjure ſuccenfeat, fi, quantum ceteris ad ſuas res obeundas, 
d on quantum ad feſtos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad 
e pe alias voluptates, & ad ipſam requiem animi, & corporis 
conceditur temporis: quantum ali tribuunt intempeſtivis 
nm conviviis: quantum denique alez, quantum pile: tantum 
mihi egdmet ad hæc ſtudia recolenda ſumfero? Atque hoc 
f Mr eo mihi concedendum eſt magis, quod ex his ſtudiis, hæc 
quoque ereſcet oratio, & facultas : quæ quantacumque in 
me eſt, numquam amicorum periculis defuit. Quæ fi 
Neu- cut levior videtur: illa quidem certe, quæ ſumma ſunt, ex 

quo fonte hauriam, ſentio. k 

Nam, niſi multorum preceptis, multiſque litteris mibi 
ab adoleſcentia fuaſiſſem, nihil eſſe an vita magnopere expe- 
tendum, niſi laudem, atque honeſtatem: in ea autem per- 
carriazely ſequenda omnes cruciatus corporis, omnia perieula mortis, 
r. Hi atque exfilii, parvi eſſe ducenda: numquam me pro ſalute 
wot veſtra in tot, ac tantas dimicationes, atq. in hos proffigato- 
rum hominum quotid:anos impetus objeciſſem. Sed pleni 
ollow ini omnes ſunt libri, plenæ ſapientium voces, plena exemplo- 
rum vetuſtas: que jacerent in tenebris omnia, niſi littera- 
— rn lumen accederet. Quam multas nobis imagines, non 


folum ad intuendum, wann etiam ad imitandum, fortiſſi- 
NEW | | morum 
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morum virorum, expreſſas, ſcriptores & Greci,. & I .atini d 
reliquerunt ? quas ego mihi ſemper in adminiſtranda repub. ea 


proponens, animum, & mentem meam ipſa cogitatione Mt 


; 


hominum excellentium conformabam. | ſu 


«© Queret quiſpiam, quid? illi ipſi ſummi viri, quorum 
virtutes litteris- prodite ſunt, iſtane doctrina, quam tu lau- bet 
dibus effers, eruditi fuerunt? Difficile eſt hoc de omnibus va 


.confirmare, ſed tamen eſt certum, quid reſpondeam. Ego 


multos homines excellenti animo, ac virtute fuiſſe, & ſine 4. 
doctrina, nature ipſius babitu prope divino, per ſeipſos & 
moderatos, & graves exſtitifle fateor. etiam illud adjungo, ä 
ſepius ad laudem, atque virtutem naturam fine doctrina, ¶ ſuc 
quam ſine natura valuiſſe doctrinam. Atque idem ego MW Tt 
contendo, cùm ad naturam eximiam, atque illuſtrem ac- ane 
ceſſerit ratio quædam, confirmatioque doctrinæ: tum illud fix. 
neſcio quid præclarum, ac fingulare ſolere exiſtere. | 
* Ex hoc eſſe hunc numero, quem patres noftri viderunt, 
divinum hominem, Africanum : ex hoc C. Lælium, IL. 
Furium, modeſtiſſimos homines, & continentiſſimos: ex A 


hoc fortiflimum virum, & illis temporibus doctiſſimum, 1 


M. Catonem illum ſenem: qui profectò fi nihil ad perci- 
Piendam, colendamque virtutem, litteris adjuvarentur, 
numquam ſe ad earum ſtudium contuliffent. Quod fi non 
hic tantus fructus oſtenderetur, et fi ex his ſtudiis delectalis 7 
ſola peteretur: tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi remiſſionem, | 
humaniſſimam, ac liberaliſſimam judicaretis. Nam cetera duc 
neque temporum ſunt, neque ætatum omnium, neque loco- 
rum, hc ffudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſe- 
Judas res ornaut, adver/is perfigium, ac ſolatiam præbent; de- 2. 
ant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoftant nob ſcum, peregri- 
nantur, ruſticantur.”? 


For the beſt tranſlation, a prize value Three Guir eas; for the ſe- 
cond beſt, a prize value half a Guinea; and for the fix next beſt, 
prizes value Five Shillings each. 
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3. MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION FOR 
BOYS NOT EXCEEDING SIXTEEN, 


The Air is known by experience to become rarer as we 
aſcend above the earth's luxface, and to grow denſer as we 
deſcene 
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New. Prize Subjects for No. III. 


deſcend below its ſurface; it is .required to aſcertain the 
denſity of the air four miles above and four miles below the 
earth's ſurface, and to compare the denſity of gold with 


69 


that of air at, the diſtance of one hundred miles below the 


ſurface of the earth? 


For the beſt anſwer, a prize value Two Guineas : for the ſecond 
belt, a prize value One Gumea; and for the four next beſt, prizes 
value Five Shillings each. 4g X 


4, SPECIMENS OP PENMANSHIP FOR BOYS NOT EXCEEDING 
THIRTEEN, 

Theſe may be tranſmitted in three hands, upon paper of 
ſuch a ſize, «s that they may be conveniently engraven. 
The beſt ſpecimen will entitle the writer to a Silver Pen, 
and to 4 Book of Penmanſhip, value One Guinea; and the 
five next in the order of merit will be entitled to Silver Pens. 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. 111. 


Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, on or before the 5th of April. 
1. FOR YOUNG LADIES OR GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
EXCEEDED SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


(The paper not to exceed three pages of ſuch books as Enfield*s 
Speaker, or Mavor's Nepos.) 


To prove by argument and examples the advantages and 
neceſſity of a habit of perſevering * in all human 
ſtudies and purſuits. 


The Prizes as in the preoeding Month. 


* 
2 


2. FOR YOUNG LADIES WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED TWELVE 
| YEARS OE AGE, 


A Tranſlation of the Fable LES DEUX BECFIGUES, 


© 'INDIGENCE avait reduit deux bectigues a la der- 
niere extremite. + Partez, ma ſœur, dit l'une d' elles, plus 
languiſſante et plus faible que l'autre; allez, voyez ſi par 
tafard vous ne pourrez has me trouver un peu de nourri- 
ture: j'attendrai que votre retour m' arrache a la mort: 
mais depechez-vous; car la aim me conſume, et je ne ſuis 
* lo d'y ſuccomber, Celle- ci promet de chercher ide 
tous 


J 
4 


avant que je puſſe arriver à notre nid; outre cela, je ſen 


the ſame piece of work alone, and i in what time could eac 
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tous cotes dans la campagne, et de retourner avant le cow. 
cher du ſoleil, ou pour donner du ſecours a fa chere ſur, 
ou pour mourir avec elle. Elle ſe hate done, autant que 


la faibleſſe de fon petit corps extenue le permet, tantot vo- Fo 
lant, tantôt cheminant ſur ſes deux pieds. S'&tant avanch ona, 
un peu loin, elle decouvre enfin un figuier, charge de belle; ſp: inc 


figues bien müres: 0-bonte du ciel! s'écria-t-elle, ren; 


moi durable la faveur que tu daignes m' accorder. Elle dit [ 
et la voila deja ſur le figuier, occupee a becqueter et a de. | 
vorer le mets friand ſans $'arreter, que lorſque fon eftoma 

eft plus qu'honnetement rempli. Alors elle ſe rappelle ir 
misere de 1a chere ſœur; et elle est bien refolue de lui porte 

une petite portion de ce fruit delicieux, tres-propre à lui .I. 


nimer un peu les forces. Voyant cependant que Je fole| 


3 Fig 
commence a ſe coucher: la nuit me ſurprendrait, dit-elle, 


inds 
ube, 


que le ſommeil, plus diligent qu'à Pordinaire, veut me fe. 


mer les yeux. Je ferai donc ce que la raiſon et la nëceſſit 3 
me prefcnvent. Je vais me livrer aux douceurs du repos gn. 
demain des que l' aurore paraitra, j irai le plus vite qu'il me Iv 1 
ira. poſſible ſecourir ma chère ſœur. Tandis qu'elle par 15 
ainſi, la douce vapeur du ſommeil ſe repand tout-a-coup dan the 
ſes membres; et les tient enchaines juſqu'au moment où Me 
retour de Phebus est d&jA cẽlebrẽ de tous cotes par le chant a 
par bruit des oiſeaux, des quadrupedes et des hommes. Alon Fig 
elle fe reveille; et preſſee de tenir ſa promeſſe, elle part di is 
elle eſt partie; elle arrive: mais dans quel état trouve-t- oe 
elle ſa pauvre ſœur? Renverſce fur le dos, les pieds roide le ; 
et alonges, elle rend les derniers ſoupirs. adi] 
„Quelle eit la morale qui reſulte de cette aventure! . 1 
Jeunes enfans; vos cœurs vous le diſent aſſez. 3 
| The Prizes as for the preceding Month. o the 
| aced 

3. QUESTION FOR BOYS NOT EXCEEDING FIFTEEN. Fig 
Anſwers to be received on or before the 5th of April. | v4 


A. B. C. D. four perſons, perform a piece of work in af Fig 
certain number of days, called ; but A. B. C. could do; 
the fame work in 2 days, and B. C. D. in p days, and A 
C. D. in 4 days; in what time could each perſon perform 
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air perform the ſame piece of work? A ſuperfluous ope- 
ation in ſolving this qu-ftion will be conſidered as a great 
lefect. 

For the beſt anſwer, a copy of Dr. Hutton's Mathematical Die- 
nary, value Three Guineas; for the ſecond belt anſwer, a pair of 
inch Globes; and for the two next beſt, prizes value Five Shil- 
ngs each, 


—— 


DESCRIPTION AND METHOD OF USING 
THE ; | 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 


IVEN AS ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL, OR THREE GUINEA 
PRIZES, BY THE CONDUCTORS OF THIS WORK. 


"HE Plate is a repreſentation of a Compound Microſcope and 

ſelect apparatus, of the common or uſual conſtruction. | 
Fig. 1. repreſents the microſcope, which is made of braſs, and 
ands in height about eleven inches. A is the external barrel or: 
ube, about one inch and three quarters in diameter, in which ſlides 
be inte nal body-tube B. containing the lenſes. At the upper part 
t this tube, at a, are contained two eye-glaſſes combined together, 


ceſſi Md at the lower part, at b, is ſcrewed the {inall lenſes, called the 
epos: ngnifers. There are four of thete lentes, marked No. 1, 2, 3, 
vibe nb 4, No. 1 being the leaſt magnificr, In the middle, at B, is the 
wor body-lenſe, which ſerves to amplify the field of view; c is 
| Parke Hide rcholder, which is ſhewn 1 ae placed on the lage. C 
p dan the glaſs concave mirror, as placed on the wooden foot D; it 


ms both in a vertical and horizontal dire ion, and ſerves to reflect 
p the ligat from a window or candle, through the flider-holder c 
ito the Dotdy B. 0 | | ö 
Fig. 2. repreſents one of the ivory ſlulers containing the objects, 
d is to be placed in the holder c, fig. 1. There are four of theie 
ders {ent with the microſcope. Fig. 3. repreſents nippers for 
dmg or ſupporting living inſects, feeds, &c. ; it is fitted to the 
le d of the ſtage of fig. 1, and either end with the object may be 
adily brought under the magnifier 5. 


t ou | 
chant, 
Alon 
part; 
uve-t- 
; roide 


| ! 
ature vg liquids, fmall fiſhes, &c, when filled with water, and the object 


laced therein; the open end is to be corked up; it is to be applied 


the center of the under ſide of the ſtage d, between two iprings 
aced for that purpoſe. 


EN. Fig. 5. is a braſs hollow cone, to be occaſionally placed under the 
11 4, to diminiſh the quantity of light reflected from the mirror 


below fig. 1. a | 

k in 2 Fig. 6. is a pair of braſs forceps, to take up any mimite object 
d dope. | | 
zul * Fig. 3. repeatigns a round piece of glaſs, and is to be applied to 
an © center of the ſtage, fig. 1. when the flider-holder c is removed. 


perfornſ here is alſo fitted to the hole of the ſtage a glaſs concave to com- 


114d eachÞ** with this, ſo that animalcules, ſmall tranſparent living ob- 
pail as, ed may be ſecured, and viewed in a proper manner. 


3 


Fig. 4. repreſents a ſmall glaſs tube, open at one end, for hold- 


Jo.” 


T7 Explanatory Note from the Editors. 


Jo adjuſt the microſcope for uſe. Place the concave mirror C, fs, 
1. as ſhewn in the figure, allo the flider-holder c; ſlide in, betweq 
the plates of the flider-holder, one oi the ivory flides, fig. 2. Place 
the inſtrument near to a light window, or thick ſhort candle d 
lamp; then while ycu are looks down the body B, fig. 1. of the 
microſcope, with your two Hanes ſo turn about gently, in all di. 
reQions, the mirror C, till yu have a ſtrong or good light; this 
being done, and continuing to Jook down the microſcope, gently 
flide upwards, and adjuſt the ſliding tube B, till the object appean 
the moſt diſt int or defined. On the management of the light, and 
the ſliding tube, depends entirely the ready and proper manner of 
uſing this or any other microlcope. 

The glaſſes ſhould be wiped clean before the microſcope is uſcd. 

The preceding directions will be ſuffictent for the young ſtudent; 
but if he deſfi-es further information on the principles and conſtruc. 
tions of microſcopes, as well a guide to the great variety of ie. 
markable and entertaining objects to be viewed by them, we nuſ 
refer him to the late Mr. G. Adams's Eſſays on the Microſcope, 
as improved by Mr. Kanmacher. 3 0 ko 


* 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE FROM THE EDITORS, 

HA the nature and intention of the MoxTuLy PRE 
CEPTOR may not be miſunderflood—that it may not be cin 
founded with the multitude of periodical publications, which, ſur 
after their appearance, fink into utter oblivion, we think it right i 
inform the Public, and thoſe in particular who are concerned it 
the education of Youth, that it is intended to include a COoMPLET! 
COUKSE OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 70 be continued regularly it 
every ſucceeding number, and arranged in ſuch a manner 411 
moſt calculated for general «nprovements * 

It is conceived that every object of the courſe will be completel 

in about fixty numbers, or ten volumes, duodecimd, which, in: 
regular courſe of publication, will comprize a period of about fir 
years. It awill therefore extend from the time when the minds ( 
youth firſt begin to open to objects of ſcience, to that when they ail 
to quit ſchool and enter into the worlil; that is, from the age g 
ten or eleven, to that, of fiftecn or ſixteen. ya. 

Aller the jirſt five years have elapſed, the work will be in 
finiſved fiate. It is then intended to republiſh it again, with 
new. /et of prize queſtions, in the ſame periodical manner, wit! 
ſuch additions and improvements as time and experience may afford 
and it will be renewed in the ſame manner every five years; tht 
prize ſubjects and queſtions being always new in every ſuc 
republication, and adapted to each new ſucceflion of rea 
ders. Thy intereſt of this*work will conſequently never abate. 
wwull always excite, by its new prize queſtions, the curiofity and tl 
emulation of young perſons, while, as a courſe. of uſeful and claſſic 
reading, the work will, aue iruſt, not be exceeded by- any other 
the Engliſh Language. | — i | 
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THE MONTHLY PRECEPTOR, 
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JUVENILE] LIBRAR F. 


LECTURES. 
ens. 10 THE CAPACITIES 0 or 
- YOUNG PERSONS, 


- ON 


| tural and Experimental Philoſophy. 


LEC TURE * "1 
or ATTRACTION. | 


EFORE we proceed to the hi gher branched of Lode, 
it will be neceffary to explain what is uſually meant 
by attraction, and the different kinds which have been diſ- 


called your attention to the effect which follows when you 
throw a ſtone, or ſhoot an arrow into the air. Inſtead of 
proceeding according to the direction in which you ſend it, 


with a velocity or {wiftneſs proportioned to its bulk and 
weight. Now it is eaſy to conceive that the refiſtance of 
the air may ftop it in its progreſs; but why ſhould it re- 
turn ? Why ſhould not the reſiſtance of the air ſtop or 
impede it in its return? 

The anſwer you will think very plain—tt i is its weight 
hat brings it back to the earth, you will fay, and it falls 
Wr it is a heary body. But what is weight? Or why 

it heavy? It is, in truth, the earth which draws or at- 
ra; the ſtone or the arrow. towards it; this overcomes the 
force with which you ſent it from you at firſt, and the re- 

dance which the air would otherwiſe make to its falling. 


tinguiſhed by modern philoſophers. In my firſt lecture T_ 


you ſee its force is 7 uickly ſpent, and it returns to the earth 
W 
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? 32 1 
On Attraction. 


. -To make this plainer, if you drop. a little water or: any 
other liquid on a table, and place upon the liquid a pieee 
ef loaf fugar, you will ſee the water or fluid aſcend, or, 
in vulgar language, be fucked up into the pores of the 
ſugar; that. is, the one is attracted by the other. Again, 
if you take two leaden bullets, and pare a piece off the 
ſide of each, and make the ſurface, where you have taken 
off the piece; exceedingly ſmooth, and then preſs the two 
balls together, you will find them adhere ſtrongly kogether, 

that is, they are mutually attracted by each other. 

If you take a piece of ſealing-wax or amber with a 
Amooth ſurface, and rub it pretty quickly upon your woollen 
ſtocking till it gets warm, you will find that if ſtraws, fea- 
chers, hairs, or any very light bodies are brought within 
the diſtance of from an inch to half an inch of it, theſe 
light bodies will be drawn to the ſealing-wax or. amber, 
and will adhere to it. Thus, in | philoſophical language, 
they are attracted by it. 

This laſt effect is very ſimilar to what you have heard of 
the magnet or loadſtone, or what many of you may have ſeen 

| performed by the little artificial magnets, which are com- 
monly ſold, and which afford a very rational and pretty 
.amuſement to young perſons. You have ſeen needles, ſteel 

filings, or even knives or keys preſented to the magnet, and 
\attraFed by it. On this circumſtance a very ttriking ſtory 
in the Arabian Nights Entertainments 1 is founded. A rock 
of loadſtone (adamant it is calfed by an error of the tranſ- 

Lator] is ſuppoſed to exiſt in a certain part of the ocean, and 
when the veſſel approaches it; all the iron bolts and nails 
are attracted by it, and the veſſel conmveuntly goes to 
Pieces, and is wrecked. 


But I can ſhew you a ſtill T2 e (and to moſt 


of you, 1 dare ſay, new) effect of attraction. I take two 
phial bottles, which I number 1 and 2, filled each of 


them with a fluid perfectly colourleſs; you ſee they appear 


like clear water: on mixing them together you will ob- 
- ſerve the mixture becomes perfectly black. 1 take another 


Phial, No- 3, which. contains alſo a colourleſs fluid, and! 
Pour it into this black liquor, which again becomes, you 
tee, * Yours EXE a little ſediment which remains 
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at bottont: i. Laſtly, I take the ptiiat, No. 4, containing a 


black colour you ſee is reſtored. 

All this appears to you like magie, but it's nothing more 
than an effect of attraction. Philoſophy keeps no ſecrets; 
and I wilh explain; it to you. The colourleſs liguor' i in the 
cn I phial; No. 1, is water in which bruiſed galls have been 


wo BW ſteeped or infufed ;- that in No. 2 is a ſolution of” copperas, ' 


er, (called by ehemiſts al martis, falt of ſteel) in plain terms, it 
is water in which common copperas or green vitriol is di- 
1 2 Wolved. The iron which this ſalt (green vitriol) contains, 
len has a ſtrong attractlon for the gall water; and when they 
ca- are mixed together they unite, and the mixture becomes 
hin black; in fact, is made into ink; But when the phial, No. 3, 
tele WW which contains aqua fortis {or the nitrous acid, as it is called 
Der, by chemiſts), 1 is poured in, the iron, which has a ſtronger 
ige, attraction for it than for the galls, unites with it, and hav 


> 4, contains ſalt of 1 in a fluid ſtate, which is- 


om- I trous acid, therefore; has a ſtronger attraction for this alka-. 
etty line matter than it has for the iron; it therefore drops the: 
ſteel Niron, which again unites with the matter of the galls, _ 


ou ſee the fluid reſumes its black complexion. | 

You may. amuſe / yourſelves with the ſame experiment- 
in another way. If you write a few words with common 
ink (which you now know how to make) upon a thick 
paper, and let them dry, and then take ſome aqua fortis di- 
uted or weakened. with water, and with a feather drop or rub 
it upon, the letters, you will ſee the writing totally diſap- 
pear, When this is dry, with another feather ſmear it over 
ith ſome of the liquid falt of Ds and the writing will 
two e reftored. : 


h of MW Theſe ſeveral kinds of SOAP TRY which I da; Wenn, 


year Inentioned, philoſophers have ranged under five diſtinct. 
ob- ieads. The F, that I mean, of the ſtone or arrow falling 
other Io the ground, they have called the attraction of graviſy, or 


and I Fravitation. The ſecond, that of the two leaden balls ad- 


Jou ring together, and of the water aſcending into the pores 
nains f the ſugar, they call the attraction of coheſion, and alſo 


: at H 2 ED capillary 


% 
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a liquid: clear like water, and by adding a little of it, the 


ing left the galls; the liquid is again clear. Again the phiat * 


what the chemiſts call an allali. The aqua fortis, or ni- 


I and other mineral bodies, are effected. 


| | others when we come toinyeſtigate 8 branches of ſcience 
to which they properly belong. 


| 1 - "two bodies are placed in oppoſite ſcales; and we {ee one 


— 
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capillary Aab ie. The third is heivical . be- 
cauſe the fealipg-wax, when chafed or warmed by rubbing 
againſt your ſtocking, is in an electrified or excited tate, like 
the glaſs cylinder of an electrical machine when rubbed 
againſt the cuſhion, and therefore attracts the hair, feathers, 
Ke. _ The fourth is the magnetic attraction; and: the fifth is 
called chemical attraction, or the attraction of combination, 
bDegaunſe upon it many of the proceſſes aud experiments in 
chemuſtry depend; and becauſe by this means moſt of the 
combinations which we obſerve in ſalts, the ores of een 


On the two firſt of theſe Ipecies of attraction only I ſhal 
at preſent enlarge, becauſe it will be neceſſury to treat of the 


Firſt, therefore, of gravitation. * * no experi. 
ment 10 ſhew the attraRion of gravity ;\ for ſince the earth 
is in the form of a globe, it is manifeit that it Tauſt be en 
dued with a power of attraction to keep upon its ſurface 
che various bodies which exiſt there, without their being 
hurled away into the immenſity of ſpace in the gourſe of its 
rotatory diurnal (or daily) motion. The eam has there 
- fore: been compared to à large magnet, which attracts all 
ſmaller bodies towards its center. This is the true cauſe of 
. weight or gravity { which mean the ſame ming). All bodies 
are drawn towards the earth by the force of its attraction 
and this attraction is exerted in proportion to the quantity 
of ſolid matter which any body contains. Fhus, when 


preponderate, we ſay it is heavier than the other; in fac; 
that it contains a greater quantity of ſolid matter. For 
every particle of matter is attracted by the earth, the greate 
number of ſuch particles any body contains the more for- 
cibly it will be attracted. We know by experience that tl 
E Weight of gravity of a body or thing is not in proportion to 
its bulk. A bullet of lead, of the ſame ſize as one of wood 
or of cork, will weigh infinitely heavier, and one of goll 
would be heavier ſtill. It is reaſonable, therefore, to ſup 
| poſe that the ball of gold or of lead contains a greater nur 
ber of fold Proſe: which are united c or preſſed cloſer tc 
| . £41 
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cies than thoſe of the wood or cork; which is more 
porous, and its particles lie leſs cloſely comprefled or com- 


pacted together. This then is what is meant by /pecific gra- 


vity, that one body contains more ſolid particles within a 
a certain compaſs, ſize, bulk, or ſpace than another. 

II. The attraction of coheſion is obſervable-in almoſt 
every natural object, ſince in reality it is that which holds 
their parts together. It has been already demonſtrated, in 
the experiment of the two leaden balls, and the ſame eſtect 


will be proved by preffing together the ſmooth ſurfaces of 


two pieces of looking-glaſs, particularly if a little moiſture 
is dropped between them to exclude the air more perfectly. 

The adheſion or tenacity of all bodies is ſuppoſed to de- 
pend on the degree of this attraction which exiſts between 
t r particles; and the coheſive power of ſeveral ſolid fab- 


vhich it was put to the teſt what weight a piece of each 


he weights were found to be as follow : 


Raw flax Tb 50 lbs. 
Horſe- hae 45 „ 1 
Raw hemp 46 Lead 29 
Ra will! d35---; Tim- . -- 
Fir wood 3 Copper 299 
Em 5 + Braſs - .- 
Alder 40 | Silver _ 370. 
Oak | TY Iron 450 
Beer 50 Gold | 500 . 


This coheſion i is alſo viſible even in fluid ſubſtances, the 
articles of which adhere together, though with a less degree 
tenacity than ſolid bodies. The pearly dew'” is a well 
own phraſe in poetical language, and the drops of rain or 
dew upon the leaves of plants ons this round or pear! * 


e another. In the fame manner quickfilyer, if divided 
o the ſmalleſt grains, will appear round, like ſmall ſhot, 


ion, and thus each particle draws others to it on every 
as far as its power extends. For the ſame reaſon two 


— — 


— 


body of one tenth of an inch diameter would ; EI and 


cauſe the particles attract each other equally in every di- 


H 3 F | fall 


tances has been aſcertained by a courſe of experiments, in 


bearance by the attraction which the particles have or 


— 4 


8 Of Auradbtion. 
ſmall drops of quickſilver, when brought near to each 
_ will ſeem to run together and unite. 

I be attraction of cohefion exifts between fluid ws ſolid 
| bodies. Thus a plate of glaſs or metal (plate I. fig. I.) 
which has been immerſed in water or mercury, will retain 
ſome drops hanging to it, even when turned upſide down 
or inverted. Again, if two plates of glaſs, A. A. (plate 
I. fig. 2.), a little wetted on the ſurface, and ſeparated on 
dae fide by any ſmall interpoſing body B., about the thick- 
neſs of a ſhilling, are immerſed in water, the water will riſe p 
between them in the curve C. D. E., that is higheſt on that b 
fide where the plates touch each other, and at a moderate p 


8 þ height near the ſurface of the fluid. The ſame effect was a. 


inſtanced in the water or liquor riſing in the piece of lump 
{ugar; and you ſee it every day, when you uſe a piece ol 
blotting paper.to ſuck up a drop of ſuperfluous ink. An- 
other eaſy experiment will farther demonſtrate the nature of 
this attraction, Suppoſe A. B. C. (fig. 3.) two glaſs plate 
a little moiſtened with oil of oranges, and placed upon cac| 
other, ſo as to touch at the end A. B. Let, them be kept 
open at the other end by a ſmall body C. If then a dropo 
the ſame oil is introduced at the end which is open, whit 
the plates are kept in an horizontal poſition, the. drop vi 
proceed with an accelerated motion towards the end A.] 
If the end A. B. is then a little raiſed, the drop will be ſu 


pended in its courſe, and, if raiſed to a conſiderable heigh 1 
it will return, but ſlowly, in which caſe the attraction of t. 

fou 

plates is, in ſome degree, overpowered by the weight 0 
gravity of the drop. This peculiar kind of attraction b 

the 

received the name of capillary attraction, from the expe 4 

ment having been made with ſmall tubes as fine as a hof bird 


hair (entitle; Latin), in which the water will riſe to a cot 

. fiderable height; and, upon the ſame principle, water 

ay other fluid will riſe in the cavities of a fpunge. 
experiments will fucceed equally in a ſpace which is v On 
of air (ſuch as the vacuum made by an air-pump) as int 
open air; ſo that the effect cannot proceed from any 7 
fare of the atmoſphere, but muſt be cauſed 2 attract 
alone. : 


* 


80 


Natural Hiſtory, &c. „ 

ch Some botlies, however, in certain circumſtancbe, appear 
. to poſſeſs a power the reverſe of attractions aud this'is 
lid called, in philoſophical language, repulſion. The repulſion : 
1,) of electricity and of magnetiſm you will ſee plainly de- 
ann monſirated when we come to treat of thoſe ſuhjects; and 
"WI you will ſee the ſame feathers, which were at firſt attracted 
late by the excited or electrified body, repelled, or driven from 
| on Wi it; you will fee the magnet repel at one end the ſame bodies 
ick- it attracts at the other. Upon ſimilar principles, if a ſmall 
riſe Wi piece of iron is laid on a baſon of mercury, it will not fink, 


that WJ but will be ſupported by it, while the mercury will be de- 
erate WF preſſed on each fide; and, upon a ſimilar principle, a _— 
was needle will ſwifn upon the ſurface of water. 
Jump 22 * 
ce 0! — bo ä — 


An- 


— NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

; my HE whole of the feathered race Linnæus bas divided 
2 into ſix orders, viz. | 
* 1. Accieitaes, or rapacious birds. 

whil 


2, Pick, or birds of the pie kind. | ö 
P 3. Gariixs, or gallinaceous, ſuch as our domeſtic fowls. 
4. PassEREs, or the ſparrow kind, including moſt of 255 
ſmall and ſinging birds. 
5. GRALL E, or the crane kind, conſiſting of ſuch water 
fowl as have long legs, and are called waders. _ 
6, ANSERES, or the gooſe or duck * ſuch as ſwim in 
the water. _ . 
"IF The firſt order of the Swediſh naturaliſt conſiſts of the 
HY birds of prey; and among them the firſt ;ank is affigned to 


rater 3 VULTURE, 4 


On account of his ſuperior ſtrength and fize z for in cou- 
as ini rage and generoſity he is far inferior to the eagle. Though he 
ſeems moſt nearly allied to the latter, he may be diſtinguiſhed 
traci from him at a conſiderable diſtance, either on the ground or 

| on the wing. His poſture, while fianding, is not ſo ftately 

an wu as that of 21 eagle, but inclines ſtrongly for- 
d | ward, 
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ward, and ſeeins to indicate the baſeneſs of his diſpoſition. 
His flights too, is ſingularly dull and heavy; it is with 
great-difficalty, and not till after repeated efforts, that he 

can miſe himſelf from the earth. The vulture is as deſtitute 
of courage as activity: while the eagle oppoſes himſelf 
ſingly to his foe, and ſeems as eager for victory as for ſpoil, 
this fluggiſn and cowardly creature almoſt never attacks a 
living animal, if his gluttony can be ſatiated with the car- 
caſes of the dead. The vultures alone, of all the predatory 
birds, like cowardly aſſaſſins, when afraid of reſiſtance, 
form combinations againſt a ſingle enemy, and baſely over- 
power him'by numbers. Theirk indelicate gluttony is as re- 
markable as their cowardice : rats, ſerpents, fiſh, and the = 

fleſh of dead animals, though half rotten, are equally ac- == 
ceptable ; putrefaction, inſicad of deterring, ſeems to allure 
them. They unite the ſtrength and e e of the tiger, 
with the cowardice and gluttony of the jackal: like them, 
they aſſemble 1 in flocks, devour carrion, and dig up the car- 

| caſes of the dead. Of this genus there are eight ſpecies ; 
the moſt ene of l both for fize and ſtrength, is 


THE. CONDOR: 


A bird of tuch enormous. bulk and ſuch ſingular habits, 
that naturalifts have ſcarcely determined to which genus it 
ought to be referred. The caſſowary, the oftrich, and dodo, 
may, from their incpacity-of flight, be regarded as imper- 
fe& birds, when compared with the condor; which nature 
bath endowed with all the qualities that belong to this claſs 
of beings, even in a higher degree than the eagle. Its breadth, 
when flying; i is from fixteen to eighteen fort + its beak and 
tilons are propertionably large and ſtrong, while it poſſeſſes 
a courage ehual to its force. With ſuch formidable endo- 
ments, che condor claims a high rank among birds; and 
were its numbers proportioned. to its powers, every tribe | 
of animals muſt in vain; have eppoſed its depredations; 
Happily, however, for the ſafety of the animal world, this 
bird is in every country extremely rare: P. Feuillee is the 
only naturaliſt who has given a minute deſcription of it. 
I diſcovered,”” ſays he, in the valley of Ho, in Peru, 
a condor N on a high rock before me; 1 approached 
within 
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within 3 and fired; but as my piece was only 
joaded with ſwan-ſhot, the lead was not able ſufficiently, to 
pierce the bird's feathers. 1 perceived, however, by its 
manner of flying, that it was wounded ; as it roſe heawly, 
and with a good deal of difficulty reached another rock, 
about five hundred yards diſtant, upon the ſhore; I there- 
fore loaded again, with a ball, and bit the bird under the 
throat, which made it mine. I accordingly ran up to ſeiae 
it; but even in death it was terrible, and defended itſelf on 
its back, with its clawsextended againſt me, fo that I ſcarcely 
knew how to lay hold of it. Had it not been mortally 
wounded, I ſhould have found it no eaſy matter to take it; 
but I at laſt dragged it down from the rock, and, with the 
afliſtance of one of the ſeamen, n it to the tent, to 
make a coloured drawing. 7 
„The wings of this bird, which I 8 Ay, 
were eleven feet four inches, from one extremity to the 
other: the great feathers, that were of a beautiful ſhining 
black, were two feet two inches long. The thickneſs of 
the beak was proportionable to the reſt of the body; the 
length about four inches; the point hooked downwards, 
and white at its extremity, and the other parts were of 
a jet black. A ſhort down, of a brown colour, en 
vered the head'; the eyes were black, and ſurrounded' witli 
a circle of reddiſh brown; the feathers, on the breaſt, neck; 
and wings were of a light brown; thoſe on the back rather 
darker; its thighs were covered with brown feathers dow? 
to the knee ; thi thigh-bone was ten inches long; the leg 
five inches; the toes were three before and one behind; the 
latter was an inch and an half long, with a angle joint; and 
the claw with which it was armed was black;2aud three 
quarters of an inch; the other claws were in the fame = | 
portion; and the leg and toes covered with black ſcales. 
5* Theſe birds ufually frequent the mountains, where 
they find their prey. They never deſcend to the fea ſhore 

but in the rainy ſeaſon; ſenfible of cold, they repair thither 

tor warmth. Though theſe mountains are ſituated in the 
torrid zone, the cold is often very ſevere; for almoſt the 
hole year they are covered with ſnow, but eſpecially dur- 
Ing the winter it is a great depth upon them. The ſmall 


quantity 


* 
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| quantity of nouriſhment which theſe birds find om the fea 
coaſt, except when the tempeſt drives in fbme great fiſh, 
obliges the condor to remain there but a ſhort time. He 
uſually comes to the coaſt at the approach of evening, re- 
mains there all night, and returns again in the morning.. 

The 'condor thus deſcribed b: 7 e ſeems to have 
been much inferior in ſize to thoſe deſeribed by Acoſta, Gar- 
cilaſſo, Demarchais, and ſome other travellers, who affirm 
they have ſeen them eighteen feet from tip to tip of the 
wing; that- their beaks are {6 ſtrong and tharp,. that they 
can eaſily pierce the body of a cow; that two of them can 
attack and devour one entirely; that they ſometimes. ſingly 
oppoſe a man. Though. ſurpriſe among the early writers, 
who firſt diſcovered this bird, might- lead to exaggeration: 
yet the Indians, who are more accuſtomed to ſee them, de- 
clare, that they can carry off a deer or a calf as eaſily as an 
eagle does a rabbit; that their bodies are as large as a ſheep; 
that their fleſh is tough, and ſmells like carrion; their Gght 
is piercing, and their looks cruel; The Spaniards them- 
ſelves ſeem afraid of their depredations; there are inſtances 
of their carrying off children of ten or twelve years old. 
Their flight is terrible; and, when they alight, one is 
Rapned with their noiſe. Condamine aſſures us, that he: 
bus often ſeen them in the province of Quito, and on the- 
borders of the Maragnon, ſwimming above a Kock of. 
ſheep, ſome of which they would have carried off, had 


_ | they not been ſcared by the ſhepherds. It is reported that 


the Indians of theſe countries catch them, by working a 
piece of viſcous clay into the form of a child, upon which- 

they dart with ſuch rapidity, that their claws are entangled, 
ſo as to. event their eſcape, De Solis, alluding to "this 
bird, ſays, that there were among the curioſities of the em- 
peror of Mexico, birds of ſuch extraordinary fierceneſs and 
ſize, that they appeared monſters; that he had been in- 
formed each of them could devour a ſheep at à ſingle meal, 
After reading the hiſtory of theſe birds, the fiction of Vir- 
gil's harpies appears leſs extravagant, or rather ſeems to fink 
into mere narrative. Later writers, however, have greatly: 
ſoftened their accounts, and afſure us, that the countenance 
of he condor is not ſo terrible as the firſt travellers had. 
3 ng 


\ 
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painted it ; that their natures appear equally mild with the 

eagle or the vulture. 

Mr. Ray, and almoſt all the naturaliſts after him, hare 

claſſed the condor in the genus of the vultures, on account 

of the nakedneſs of his head and neck. His diſpoſitions, 

; however, .and habits, feem as ſtrongly to plead his affinity 

; to the eagles: he is rapid, fierce, and courageous, and, like 

y them, lives by the chace. His preferring live prey to car- 

e rion, his · activity, and every habit, ſeem to bring him nearer 
7 to the eagle than to the vulture tribes, * 

n However this may be, it is probable that this 8 

7 nary bird is not confined ſolely to Sonth Americaa. Some 

8, are of opinion that it is alſo to be found in Africa, Aſia, 

15 and even in ſome parts of Europe. Garcilafſo imagines.it ta 

&- be the ſame bird with the roc, ſo famous in the fables of 

an the Arabian writers. Probably the great bird mentioned in 

b; dhe voyages to the South Sea, which is ſaid to be nearly as 

ht large as an oſtrich, is the ſame with the congor. The bird 


m- oi prey, in the neighbourhood of Tarnaſſer, in the Eaſt In- 
ces dies, and the vulture of Senegal, which carries off children, 
Id. are of the ſame ſpecies with that above deſcribed. Several 
is WW authors mention a ſimilar bird, ſometimes ſeen in Ruffia, 
he: Lapland, and Germany. M. Buffon mentions a large bird 
the- Wl ſhot in France, eighteen feet in breadth, which he ſuppoſes 
of bo be the condor, not only on account of tits ſize, but of its. 
had pie colour, reſembling thoſe birds in Peru. That naturaliſt 
that Weeems it ſcarcely probable, that a bird which claims the 


ig a firſt rank in this claſs of * ſhould be . e 
hich- Wingle diſtrict of the earth. 


fled, The condor is, happily, a rare bird in x every - Aut ot 
this: Idle globe. Fitted by nature to live on every kind of ſood, 

em- Ie flies the haunts pf men, and dwells on the high moun- 

and tains, or in remote deſerts, where he is ſeldom ſeen. The 


1d mountains of Peru, where he reſides, inſpire a ſecret 
horror in the mind. I here the broken precipices ſeem. to 
orbid the approach of man, and the ſtill and gloomy ſo- 
ets are never made vocal by the note of any bird. The 
ondor, the ſerpent, and the panther, are the frighiful inha- 
itants of theſe dreary abodes, and add terror and ſolem- 
Uty to the grand ſcenes which nature, in all her, primeval 
ildneſs, there eg to the 7 of the traveller. 
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1 THE LITE oF 


Abr JANE GREF. 


8 applied and unfortunate lady was royal 
deſcended-by both of her parents; her grandmother 
| ü Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, be 
ing conſort to Edward IV., and her grandmother on her 
mother's ſide, Lady Frances Brandon, daughter to Henry 
A VIE Queen Dowager of France, and mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Lady Jaxx: was born in 1537, at Broad- 
gate, her father's ſeat in Leiceſteyſhire, and early gave 
; aſtoniſhing, proofs of the pregnancy of her parts, inſomuch 
that upon a compariſon with Edward VI. who was nearly. bi 
ef the ſame age, and thought a kind of miracle, the ſupe - a 
i riority has been conceded | to her im all reſpects. Her ge- or 
nius appeared in the works of her needle, in the beautiful MI t 
— - "character in which ſhe wrote; befides which ſhe played ad- nc 
mirably on various inſtruments of muſic, and accompanied W tu 
them with a voice exquiſitely ſweet in itſelf, and affiſted by of 
all the graces that art could beſtow. Theſe, however, wer 1 
only inferior ornaments in her charactef; and as ſhe was len 
"far from priding herſelf upon them, ſo, from the extreme o 
rigour of her parents in exacting them, _— _— her anc 
Set more than her pleaſure. 4 tel] 
ler father was a man of ſome Wenden and a "PR " wi! 
tron of lehrned men. He had two chaplains, Harding and G0 
Ayimer, both men of diſtinguiſhed talents, to the latter of 71 
whom was entruſted the tuition of his daughter. Her bre. 
proficiency was wonderful. She ſpoke and wrote her owa !!'-: 
language with peculiar accuracy; and the French, Italian bew. 
Latin, and Greek were cqually natural to her as her own. bar 
She had alſo ſome knowledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee, anc time 
Arabic, and all this while, comparatively, but a chil | w. 
She had a fedateneſs of temper, a quickneſs of apprehen- i 


Honz and a folidity of judgment, ITS com 
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to bending a miltreſs of languages, but of ſciences; ſo that 
ſhe thought, ſpoke, and reafoned on ſubjects of the greateſt 
importance in a manner that excited general bange de 
W ith theſe extraordinary endowments, ſhe had ſo muck 
mildnefs, humility, and modeſty, that ſhe aſſumed no pride 
in conſequence of theſe acquiſitions. She was naturally 
ſond of literature, and this was heightened, as well by the 
ſeverity of her parents in the a part of her educa- 
tion, as by the gentleneſs of her tutor Aylmer in this: 
when mortified and confounded by the unmerited chiding 
of the former, ſhe returned with double pleaſure to the 1 
fons of the latter, and ſought in Demoſthenes and Plato, 
who were her favourite authors, the delight that was denied 


- 


her in all other ſcenes of life. The famous Aſcham, who 


was tutor to Queen Elizabeth, has given us the following 
pleaſant interview he had with her at Broadgate in 1550. 
On his arrival all the reſt of the family were out a-hunting, 
but, on entering the houſe, he met with Lady Jane in her 
apartment, and found her reading the Phædo of Plato in the 
original Greek: He could not help expreſſing his ſurprize 
at this, and aſked her why the lott ſuch paſtime as there 
nceds muſt be in the park; at which ſhe ſmilingly an- 
ſwered, *I wiſt all their ſport in the park is but a ſhadow 
of that pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they 
never knew what true pleaſure meant. This naturally 
leading him to enquire how a lady of her age had attained 
to Cats a depth of knowledge, both in the Platonic language 
and philoſophy, ſhe made the following anſwer : 1 will 
tell you, and I will tell you a truth, w hich perchance you 
will marvel at. One ot the greateſt benefits which ever 
God gave me is, that he ſent me to tharp and ſevere Pa- 
rents, and to gentle a ſchoolmaſter. For when I am in 
pretence either of father or mother, whether I fpeak, keep 
tence, fit, ſtand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or ſad, be 
lewing, playing, dancing, or doing any thing elle, I am fo 


ſharply taunted, ſo cruelly threatened, ea preſently ſome- 
times with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways (which 


I will not name, for the honour I bear them) ſo without 
meature miſordered, that I think myſelf in hell, till time 
come that I muſt go to Mr, Aylmer, who teacheth me ſo 
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2 ſo pleaſantly, with ſuch fair allurements to learn. 
ng, that I think all the time nothing while I am with him; 
Kay" when I am called from him I fall on weeping, becauſe 
whatſoever I do elſe but learning is full of ir 4 trouble, 
fear, and wholly. miſliking unto me. And thus my book 
hath been ſo much my vleafure, and brought daily to me 
more pleaſure and more, and that in reſpet of it all other 
pleaſures in very deed be but trifles and troubles unto me,” 

In 1551 her father was created Duke of Suffolk; and 
being 2 man of conſiderable ambition, .on the decline of the 


5 Bug s health, he, in conjunction with the Duke of North- 


-umberland, began to change the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
and to 3 it to their own families. To effect this a 


marriage was effected between Lord Guildford Dudley, 


ſon of che Duke of Northumberland, and Lady Jane. But 
the pomp and ſplendour attending their nuptials was the 
Jaſt gleam ot joy that ſhone in the palace of Edward, who 
grew fo weak in a few days after, that Northumberland 
thought it time to carry his grand object into execution. 
Accordingly he broke the matter to the young monarch, 
and being well ſeconded by ſome of the king's confidential 


- friends, he prevailed upon Edward to ſet aſide his ſiſters, 


and to fettle the crown upon Lady Jane. 


This difficult affair being accomplithed, and the letters 


patent having paſſed the ſeals, the next ſtep was to concert 
the propereſt method for carrying this ſettlement into execu- 
tion, and, till that was done, to keep it as ſecret as poſ- 
fible. To this end Northumberland formed a protec, 
which, if it had fucceeded, would have made all things eaſy 
and fecure He directed letters to Lady Mary, in her 
brother Edward's name, requiring her attendance at Green- 
wich, where the court then was; and the had got within 
half a day's journey to that place when the king expired, 
July 6, 1553; but having timely notice of it, the thereby 


avoided the ſnare which had been fo artfully laid to entrap 


her. The two dukes, Suffolk and Northumberland, found 
it neceſſary to conceal the king's deceale, that they might 
have time to gain the city of London, and to procure the 
conſent of Lady Jane, who was ſo far from having. any 
hand | in this N that as yet ſhe was unacquainted 
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with the pains that had been taken to procure her the title 


of queen. At this juncture Mary ſent a letter to the privy 
council, in which, though ſhe did not take the title of 


3 

g queen, yet ſhe clear] y aſſertell her right to the crown; took 
0 notice of their concealing her brother's death, and of the 
r practice into which they "bad fince entered; intimating that 
6 there was ſtil room for reconciliation, and that, if they 
d complied with their duty in proclaiming her queen, ſhe 
ie could forgive and forget what was paſt. But in anſwer to 
1 this they inſiſted upon the indubitable right, and their own 
bs unalterable fidelity to queen Jane, to whom they perſuaded 
2 Lady Mary to ſubmit. Theſe ſteps being taken, and, the 
y, Tower and city of London ſecured, the council quitted 
at Greenwich and came to the metropolis ; and July 10th the 
ne two laſt mentioned dukes repaired to Durham Houſe, 


10 where the Lady Jane retided with her huſband. There the 


1d Duke of Suffolk explained to his daughter the diſpoſition 


u. the late king had made of his crown in her favour; the 
h, clear ſenfe which the privy council had of her right; the 
al conſent of the magiſtrates and citizens of London; and, 
rs, in conciuton, himiclf and Northumberland fell on their 


knees, and paid their homage to her as queen of England. 
ers The poor lady, aſtonithed at their diſcourſe, but not moved 
ert by their reaſons, or in the leaſt elevated by ſuch unexpected 
eu- ff honours, Seele her utter diſlike of their proceedings, and 
of- concluded with ſaying, My liberty is better than the 
ct, N chain you proffer me, with what precious ſtones ſoe ver it 
aſy be adorned, or of what gold ſoever framed. I will not ex- 
her change my peace for Wee and precious jealouſies, 
en- bor magnificent and glorious fetters. And if you love me- 
bin incerel) y and in good "Wirheſt, you will rather wiſh me a ſe- 


red, [cure and quiet tube; though mean, than an exalted condi- - 


eby tion, expoſed to the wind, ated followed by ſome diſmal fall.“ 
trap She was, however, at laſt prevailed upon, by the exhorta- 
und tions of her ſather, the intercetiion of her mother, the artful 
ight perſuaſions of her huſband's father, and, above all, by the 


: the earneſt defire of her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly loved, to 


any rield her conſent. Then, with a heavy heart, ſhe ſuffered her- 
nted elt to be conveyed by water to the Tower, where ſhe entered 
with With all the ſtate of a queen, attended by the principal no- 
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bility, and, which is very extraordinary, her train ſup- 
ported by the Ducheſs of Suffolk. her. mother, in whom, if 
in any of this family, the right of proceſſion remained. 

About fix in the afternoon the was ſolemnly proclaimed in 
various parts of the city; and the ſame day the exerciſed 
fome acts of ſovereignty. But paſſing over the tranſactions 
of her ſhort reign, which belong rather to general hiſtory, 
it is our buſineſs to draw to a concluſion. Queen Mary 
was no ſooner proclaimed by her party, which proved the 
ſtrongeſt, than the Duke of Suffolk, who then reſided with 
his daughter in the Lower, went to her apartment, and, 
in the ſofteſt terms he could, acquainted her with the fitua- 
tion of their affairs, and that, laying afide the ſtate and 
dienity of a queen, ſhe muſt again return to that of a pri- 
vate perſon : to which ſhe rephed, I better brook this 
meſlage than my former advancement to royalty: out of 
es to you and my mother I have grievouſly ſinned, 

and offered violence to myſelf. Nov [do v illingly, and as 
. obeying the motions of my ſoul, relinquith the crown, and 
endeavour to ſalve thoſe faults committed by others (if at 
leaſt fo a great a fault can be ſalved) by a willing relin- 
quiſhment and j3genucus acknowledgment of them.” 

Thus ended her reign, but not her e ee She ſaw 
the father of her huſband, with all his family, and many of 
the nobility and gentry, brought priſoners to the Tower for 
lupporting her claim to the croven; and this grief mult 
have met with ſome acceſſion from his being foon after 
brought to the block. Before the end of the month ſhe had 
the mortification of ſeeing her own father in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances with herſelf; but her mother not only remained 
exempt from all puniſhment, but had ſuch an intereſt with 
the queen as to procure the duke his liberty on the laſt day 


of the month. Lady Jane and her huſband being ſtill in 


confinement, were, Nov. 3, 1553, carried from the Lower 
to Guildhall with Archbiſhop Cranmer and others, ar- 


Taigned and convicted of high treaſon before J udge Mor- 


gan, who pronounced on Hire ſentence of death, the re- 


membrance of which aſterwards affected him ſo much that 


he died raving. However, the ſtrictneſs of their con- 


tinement was mitigated, in December, by a er to 
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take the air in the queen's garden, and other little indul- 
gencies. This might have atforded ſome glimmering of 
bope; and probably the queen would have ſpared her life 
if Wyat's rebellion had not happened at this time; but 
her father's being engaged in that rebellion, gave the mi- 
niſters an opportunity of perſuading the queen that the 
could not be ſafe while Lady Jane and her huſband were 
alive; yet Mary was not brought, without much difficulty, 
to pronounce the fatal ſentence. The news made no great 
impreſſion upon Lady Jane; the bitterneſs of death was 
paſſed; ſhe had expected it for ſome time, and was fo wen 
prepared to meet her fate, that ſhe was very little diſcom- 
poſed. 

But the queen's charity hurt her more than her ſeverity. 
The day fixed for her death was February 9th, and ſhe 
had, in ſome meaſure, taken leave of the world by writing 
a- letter to her unhappy father, who, ſhe heard, was more 
diſturbed with the thoughts of being the author of her 
death, than with the apprehenſion of his own. In this ſe- 
rene ſtate of mind, Dr. Feckenham, abbot of Weſtminſter, 
came to her from the queen, who was very defirous that 


ſhe ſhould die a papiſt. Ihe abb -t was, indeed, a very fit 


inſtrument, if any had indeed been ſit - for: that purpoſe, 
having, with an acute mind and a plauſible tongue, a great 
tenderneſs in his nature. Lady Jane received him with much 
civility, and. behaved. towards him with ſo much calmneſs 
and ſweetneſs of temper, that he could not help being over- 
come with. her diſtreſs; ſo- that, either - miſtaking or pre- 
tending to miſtake her meaning, he procured a reſpite of her 
execution till the 12th. When he acquainted her with it; 
ſhe told him, “that he had entirely miſunderſtood her 
ſenſe of her ſituation; that far from deſiring her death 
might be delayed, ſhe-expected and wiſhed tor it as the pe- 
nod of her miſeries, and her entrance into eternal happi- 
neſs. Neither did he gain any thing upon her in regard 
to popery ; ſhe heard him indeed patiently, but anſwered all 
his arguments with ſuch ſtrength, clearneſs, and ſteadineis 
of mind, as ſhewed plainly that religion had been her prin- 
cipal care. On Sunday evening, which Was the latt the 
was to ſpend in this. world, ſhe wrote a letter in the Greek 
13 tongue 
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tongue on the blank leaves at the end of a Teſtament in the 
fame language, which ſhe bequeathed as a legacy to her 
' fiſter, Catharine Grey; a piece which, if we had no other leſt, 
would be ſuthcient to immortalize her name. In the morn- 
ing Lord Guildford Dudley earneſtly defired the officers that 
he might take his laſt farewel of her, which, though they wil. 
lingly permitted, yet upon notice the adviſed the contrary, 
* affuring him that ſuch a meeting would rather add to his 
afflictions than encreaſe his quiet, wherewith they had pre- 
Pared their ſouls for the ſtroke of death; that he demanded 
a lenitive which would put fire into the wound, and that it 
was to be feared her preſence would rather weaken than 
ſtrengthen him; that he ought to take courage from his 
reaſos, and derive confiancy from his own heart; that if 
his ſoul were not firm and ſettled, ſne could not ſettle it by 
her eyes, nor confirm it by her words; that he would do 
. well to remit this interview to the other world; that there, 
indeed, friendſhips were happy, and unions indiſſoluble, 
and that their's would be eternal, if their ſouls carried with 
them nothing of terreſtrial, which might hinder them from 
rejoicing. All the could do was to give him a farewel 
out of the window, as he paſſed to the place of his diſſolu- 
tion, which he ſuffered on the ſeaffold on 'Tower-hill- with 
much chriſtian meekneſs. She likewiſe beheld his dead 
body, wrapped in a linen cloth, as it paſſed under her win- 
dow to the chapel within the Tower. And, about an hour 
after, ſhe was led to the ſcaffold, attended by Feckenham, 
to whom ſhe paid very little attention, keeping her eyes 
ſtedfaſtly fixed on a book of prayers which the had in her 
hand. After ſome ſhort recollection, ſhe ſaluted thoſe who p 
were preſent with a countenance perfectly compoſed ; then MW 
taking leave of Dr. Feckenham, the ſaid, „God will fi 
abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your humanity to MW i: 
me, though your diſcourſes gave me more uncaſineſs than V 
all the terrors of my approaching death.“ She next ad- If 
dreſſed herſelf to the ſpectators in a plain and ſhort ſpeech, v 
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after which the repeated the Miſerere in Engliſh, This 
done, the ſtood up, and gave to her women her gloves and 
_ handkerchief, and to the lieutenant of the Tower her prayer- 


book. In untying, her gown the executioner offered to t 
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aſſiſt her; but ſhe deſired he would let her alone; and 
turning to her women they undreſſed her, and gave her a 

| handkerchief to bind about her eyes. The executioner, 

| kneeling, defired her pardon, to which ſhe anſwered, *molt 
willingly.” He deſired her to ſtand upon the ſtraw, which 
bringing her within ſight of the block, ſhe ſaid, ** I pray 
diſpatch me quickly; adding, preſently after, Will you 
take it off before I lay me down?”” The executioner an- 
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re- ſwered, No, madam.” Upon this the handkerchief be- 
led WI ing bound cloſe over her eyes, ſhe began to feel for the 

t it block, to which the was guided by one of the ſpectators. 
nan When ſhe felt it, ſhe ſtretched herſelf forward, and ſaid, 
his „Lord, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit, and im- 

t if mediately her head was ſeparated at one ſtroke. 

by Her fall was univerſally deplored, even by the perſons 
do beſt affected to Queen Mary. The fame of her learning 
er: and virtues having been ſpread throughout Europe, excited 


many commendations and panegyrics in different nations 
and difterent languages, Soon after her death there came 


out a Piece. entituled, The precious Remains of Lady | 
Jane Grey. | 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE GREENLANDERS. 


(Continued from page 29.) 


HK Greenlanders have two kinds of boats eonve- 
niently adapted for procuring their ſuſtenance. The 
firtt is the great or women's boat, called the amiatł, it 
is from twelve to eighteen yards long, four or five feet 
wide, and about three deep; it is conſtructed with flender 
laths faſtened together with whale-bone, and covered over 
with tanned ſeal-ſkins. Theſe boats are commonly rowed 
by four women, and ſteered by a fifth. Never but in caſes 
of great emergency do the men afford any aſſiſtance in na- 
vigating theſe boats. They however row near at hand in 

their 4aiaks, with which they f the great boat from 
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the moſt furious waves. In long voyages: they: generally 


travel twelve leagues a day, and at night they unload, 
pitch their tents, and draw their boats-on-ſhore; if at any 
time the coaſt will not permit them to paſs; ſix or eight of 
the women take the boat upon their heads, and carry it 
over land to a more navigable water. 

The katakh, or little, or man's boat, is fix: yards long, 
ſharp at head and ſtern, like a: weaver's ſhuttle, ſcarcely 
eighteen inches broad, and about a foot deep: the con- 
ſtruction of this boat is very ſimilar to that of the umial, 
only that the top is covered with ſkins. _ In the middle of 
the upper covering there is- a round hole, with a rim of 
wood or bone, into which the Greenlander ſlips with his 
feet; the rim reaching juſt above his hips, he tucks the 
under part of his great- coat ſo tight round the rim, that the 
water cannot in any. place penetrates On the 1ide of tht 
kaiat lies his harpoon, and in the front his Jine, rolled up 
on a little round raiſed ſeat made for-it, and behind him is 
the ſeal-ſkin bladder. He holds his paurick, or oar, in the 


middle, with both hands, and ſtrikes the water  on-each 


ſic e. very quicæ, and. as regular, as if he was beating time. 
Thus equipped he is prepared for fiſhing or travelling. 


In theſe aiats the Greenlanders row extremely ſwift, ſo 
much ſo, that if a letter requires expedition from ono co-- 


lony to another, they will go ſixty or ſeventy miles a day. 


Ji theſe alſo they fear no form, and paſs on, regardlels of. 
the moſt boiſterous billows, becauſe they can ſwim over. 
them with the greateſt eaſe, and although .a whole wave. 


ſhould overwhelm them, yet they are quickly ſeen ſwim- 
ming again along. the ſurface. If they are even overlict, 
they are able, while they lie with their heads downwards 
under water, by giving themſelves a. certain ſwing with 
their oars, to mount again into their proper-poſition. But 
if they have the tone to loſe their .oar, they are com- 
monly loſt, unleſs aſſiſtance is near at hand, in which · caſe 


they. contrive to bind themſelves to. their 4aiak, in. order | 


that their body. may be found. and buried. 
We have already ſeen of what importance the l is to 


the Greenlanders; the fleſh ſupplies them with palatable 


and ſubſtantial food; the fat furniſhes ou .for . Jamp-light 
and 
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and kitchen-fire, and is uſed as ſauce for their fiſh. The 
oil is bartered allo with the factor for all kinds of neceſſa- 


ries» With the fibres of the finews of the ſeal the Green 


lander can few better than with thread or filk. Of the 
entrails they make their windows, curtains for their tents, 


ſhirts, and the bladders which they uſe at their harpoons. 


ven the blood, when boiled with other ingredients, is 


eaten as ſoup. Formerly, for want of iron, the bones of 


the ſeal were manufactured into all forts of inſtruments and 
working-tools; and the ſkins are uſed for clothing, for co- 
vering their boats and tents, and for many other purpoſes. 
Hence then no man can paſs for a Greenlander who can- 
not catch ſcals. This art is the ultimate end to which they 
all aſpire; they are trained to it from their infancy, and by 
it they maintain their families, render themſelves agreeable 
to others, and become beneficial to the community; it 
may therefore be entertaining to our readers to give a ſhort 
deſcription of the methods made uſe of for catching this 
animal. The and principal is by means of the harpoon 
and bladder. When the Greenlander ſets out equipped in 
his #arak, and ſpies a ſeal, his chief care is that the harpoon, 
ine, and bladder lie in their proper order, he then takes 
hold of the oar with his leſt hand, and the harpoon with 
the right, which he throws in ſuch a manner, as at once to 
bury the dart in the fleſh of the creature, and to unwind-the 
Fring from its lodge on the 4aiat. The moment the ſeal is. 
pierced the Greenlander muſt aſe all his dexterity in throw- 


ing the bladder, tied to the end of the ſtring, into the water, 
on the ſame ſide as the animal dives, which, though a great 
unpediment, on account of its ſize, the ſeal frequently drags 
« conſiderable diſtance under water; at length he Cai | 


wearied, and aſcends to the ſurface to take breath. The 


Greenlander haſtens 10 the ſpot where he ſees the bladder: 
riſe, and ſtrikes the ſeal, as ſoon as it appears, with the great 


lance, and when it is ſpent from loſs of blood, he diſpatches 
it with the ſmall lance; he then ſews up the wound to pre- 
lorve the blood that remains, and blows up the feal like a 


bladder betwixt the fkin and fleſh, to enable: him the better 


to drag it on ſhore by means of his kazak, to the left fide of 
Which it 18 Ane 
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the ' greateſt danger to the Greenlander, which may arilc 


the ſeal comes and puts his noſe to the hole, he pierces it 


round it, till the ſeals come in droves to take in freſh air, 


very rarely any illegitimate children; but it ſometimes 
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This method of catching ſeals is often attended with 


either from the loſs of his oar, or from the entanglement of 
his kazat, or ſome part of his own body in the firing, as it 
unwinds by the ſwift motion of the ſeal in driving through 
the water. Sometimes when he thinks himſelf completely 
out of all danger, he is attacked with the utmoſt fury by 
the dying ſeal, eſpecially if it be a female that has young, 
the conſequences of which are frequently fatal. 

The /econd method of catching ſeals is by the clapper-hunt, 
which takes its name from the ſhouting and clapping uſed 
in this kind of diverſion, and by which they harraſs the ani- 
mals till they are ſo tired, that they are eaſily ſurrounded 
and killed with the fourth kind of lance. 

The third method of killing ſeals practiſed by the Green- 
lander is upon the ice, in which the animals make them- 
ſelves holes, where they come to draw breath ; near one of 
theſe holes a Greenlander fits on one ſtool with his feet 
upon another, to keep them from the cold, and as ſoon as 


inſtantly with his harpoon, and then breaking the hole 
larger, he draws it out and kills it. Beſides thele there are 
various other methods of killing ſeals, either ſingly on the 
ice, or when the current wears a great hole in the ice to- 
wards the ſpring, the Greenlanders plant themſelves all 


and then they kill them with their harpoons. 
We ſhall now the preſent the reader with a brief view Of 


our 
the manners and conduct of the Greenlanders in, domeſtic Years 
and ſocial life. According to outward appearance their mor 
lives are regulated, in genengl, by the ſtrict principles of Wicfor 


propriety and decorum, nothing unbecomins 3 is to be heard rreat 
or ſeen in their words and actions. Single women have hey 


happens to a divorced wife or a young widow, who, 


though held in great contempt for the looſeneſs of her mo- | IN w 
rals, frequently makes a fortune by ſelling her children to nent 
thoſe perſons who have none of their own. _ ewe 


A man does not marry till he is about twenty years of 
age, when he chooſes a woman not much younger than 
| Mane 
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i himſelf, with whom he expects no dowry, but her clothes, 
Uh knife, lamp, and ſqmetimes a ſtone-boiler : to her ſkill in 
ile Wi houſewifery and ſewing, he pays a principal regard; and 
© of the women, on the other hand, efteem individuals of the 
S it oppoſite ſex in proportion as they excel in hunting and 
2h fing. 
tely Poly gamy, though by no means common among the 
by Greenlanders, is not altogether unknown, and ſo far from 
nv, Wits being conſidered a dilgraceful thing for a man to have a 
plurality of wives, that Re 18 refpettet for his induſtry, by 
unt, N which he is enabled to maintain them; but to be without 
ſed children is deemed a matter of great reproach, and there- 
mi- ßore in ſuch caſes the matrimonial contract is eaſily broken, 
ded tor the man has only to leave the houſe in anger, and not 
to return again for ſeveral days; and the wife, underſtand- 
en- Wing his meaning, packs up her clothes, and removes to her 
m Wown friends. yak 
e of It a man's only wife dies, he, in a few days after the 
event, adorns himſelf, his houfe, and children in the beſt 
manner poſſible; but to render himſelf agreeable to another 
woman his aiat and darts muſt, above every thing, be in 
he fineft order. He does not, however, marry a Hand 
time till after the interval of a full year, unleſs he has ſmall 
children, and nobody to nurſe them. Where there is more 
han one wife, and the chief or proper-one dies, the junior 
ife takes her place, and pays even more attention and re- 
yard to the motherleſs children than the does to her own. 
The Greenland women have ſeldom more than three or 
our children, and theſe at the intervals of two or three 
years between each. Child-bearing is much leſs formidable 
among them than with the Europeans, and a ſtill-born or 
formed child is feldom heard of. The mothers ſhew 
great affection for their children, and carry them wherever 
hey go, and whatever they are about, and ſuckle them till 
hey are three or four years old, for the country affords no 
od proper for tender infants, The children are brought 
p without ſeverity, and they ſtand in need of no chaſtiſe- 
ent, for they run about as quiet as lambs, and tall into 
ew extravagancies; : the nearer they arrive to years of un- 
derſtanding, 
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Jerſtanding, and the more employment they are engaged 
in, the more tractable they are. Inſtances of ingratitude 
from grown-up children towards their antient helpleſs pa- 
rents, are hardly ever to be met with. 
As ſoon as the boy can make uſe of his hands and feet, 
his father furniſhes him with a little bow and arrow, and 
exerciſes him by ſhooting at a target, by throwing ſtones at 
a mark by the ſea-ſide, or elſe he gives him a knife to carve 
play-things, by which he becomes fit for the fature buſineſs 
of his life. | 
Towards his tenth year the father provides him with a 
taiat to practiſe rowing, over-ſetting, and ring again, 
fiſhing and fowling. When he is fifteen he muſt go out 
with his father to catch teals, and the firſt he takes is conſe- 
erated to make a feſtivity for the family and neighbourhood, 
During the repaſt the young champion relates his atchicve— 
ment, and in what manner he caught the creature ; from 
this day the females begin to think of finding him a bride, 
But the youth who is unable to catch ſeals is held in the 
greateſt contempt, and is obliged to fubſiſt on women's dict. 
At the age of twenty years he muſt make his own #aiat 
and tools, and fully equip himſelf for his proſeflion ; toon 
after this he marries, and dwells with his parents as long as 
they live, his mother always retaining the management of 
the houle. 
The girls do nothing till they are fourteen years old but 
ſing and dance, unleſs fetch water, or perhaps wait on a 
child. But afterwards they muſt (ſew, cook, drels ſkins, 
and build houſes. Bui! dine, - 1ndeed, is almoſt the ſole 
work of women, the men doing only the carpenters? Work, 
and contentedly look on w chile the women are carrying 
weights ready to cruſh them to pieces. Though the women 
e very hard and {laviih lives, yet they neverthele(s ar- 
rive, in general, to a greater age than the men, who from 
being continually expoſed to the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, from ſpending molt of their time at fea; and from 
other cauſes, ſeldom attain the age of fifty, whereas the 
women frequently live to ſeventy or eighty. 
I will now conclude this @ſyBiption by giving ſome ac- 
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count of the ice mountains, and other natural ourioſities pe- 
culiar to the climate. of the country. 


The ice mountains are pieces of ice floating | in the ſea, of- 
Some of them look Mike 


monſtrous magnitude and form. 
churches or caſtles with ſquare or pointed turrets ; others 
have ſo much the appearance of a ſhip in full ſail, that people 


have often given themſelves the trouble to row to them, in 


order to pilot the imaginary ſhip into harbour. And ſome 
have the appearance of large iſlands, with plains, valleys, 


and hills, which frequently rear their heads two hundred 


yards above the level of the ſea, and remain faſt for many 
years together. This ice is? for the moſt part; very hard, 
clear, tranſparent as glaſs, and of a pale green colour, 
though 1 in ſome it is of ſky-blue. 
ice are frequently prominent far above the rocks, and conti- 
nually augmenting by new acceſſions of ſnow, ſo that they 
become at length 15 overloaded with their own weight, as 

to break looſe from their foundations, and tumble down the 


rocks with a tremendous craſh; in inſtances where they 
hang over a precipice, the fall is accompanied with a ſhock* 
more dreadful than the loudeſt thunder, and with ſuch an. 

agitation of the water as will overſet a boat at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the ſpot, and many a poor Greenlander, 
coaſting unconcernedly along the ſhore, has loſt his life in 


this way. 


Beſides theſe ice mountains thete are fields of flat driving 


ice, five or ſix hundred miles long and two hundred broad, | 
which are exceedingly dangerous to, and muſt be failed 
round, by the mariners, or at leaſt till they find an opening 
made by the ſtream or the wind, through which they may 
paſs; but this is attended with conſiderable peril, becauſe 


often another wind, or a contrary ſtream. or tide, or even a 


ſudden ſtorm drives the ice together, and cruſhes the ſhip. 
to atoms, Theſe fields of ice preſent ſuch fantaſtic forma, 


that a ſtragger will imagine he ſees a proſpect reſembling a 
country 


laſting ice and ſnow, it * muſt neceſſarily be an extremely 


cold climate. In the more northerly parts the ſus Never 
Vol. I. : ſets 


Such immenſe maſſes of 


hills and valleys, towns and 2 houſes, 
churches, and towers. 


As Greenland is covered for the med next with ever= 5 
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iets for ſeveral weeks together during the months of June 
and July, which is of great advantage to the inhabi- 
tants, who in their ſhort ſummer can ſhoot and fiſh at all 
hours; and alſo to the ſailors, who would otherwiſe run 
great hazard from the floating ice. To theſe places the 
ſun never riſes for the ſame length of time in the depth of 
winter, during which period there is a moderate twilight, 


the hills. Beſides, the nights here are never ſo dark as they 

are in more ſoutherly countries; for, (l. ) the ice and ſnow 

with which the earth is artet reflect all the light which 

Proceeds from the moon and ſtars; (2.) at this ſeaſon the 

moon never goes below the horizon for ſeveral days to- 

ether; and 13. ) the northern lights are much more pow- 
erful and brilliant there than they are in our climates. 

At the winter ſolſtice, that is, about the 2iſt or 22d of 
December, the Greenlanders keep à great feſtival, called the 
Sun- feaſt, to rejoice at the proſpect of the returning ſun, 
and conſequently the renewal of good hunting and fiſhing, 

On this occafion they aſſemble all over the country in large 
parties, and treat each other with the beſt fare they policy. 
The only muſical inſtrument they have is the drum, to the 
ſound of which they dance, while ſome Greenlander ac- 
companies the mufic and. dancing with a ſang or ode in ho- 
nour of ſeal-catching, or ſuch kind of exploits, he extols the 
noble deeds of their anceſtors, and exprefles g great joy at the 

approaching ſeaſon. The whole company, at the end of 

each ſtanza, 3j join i in the repeated chorus of 
Anna aj ab, ajab, ab- bu, 
The welcome ſun returns again, 
Amn ajab, ajah, ab- bu, 
And brings us weather fine and fair. 

The finger knows how to expreſs the paſſions with peculiat 
ſoſt or animated turns of the drum and motions of his body. 
They afterwards make parties to play at foot- ball and other 
athletic exerciſes. They even decide their quarrels by fing- 
ing and dancing, and this is called a frging combat, It is 
conducted in an encircled theatre appointed for the purpoſe, 


and he who maintains the laſt word wins the proceſs ; the} 


ſpectators conſtitute a. jury, and beſtow the laurel, after 
WM cp become the deſt friends, 


Se 
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fies for ſeveral weeks together during the months of June 


tants, who in their ſhort ſuramer can ſhoot and fiſh at all 


and July, which is of great advantage to the inhahi. 


hours; and alſo to the ſailors, who would otherwiſe run 
great hazard from the floating ice. To theſe places the 


ſun never riſes for the ſame length of time in the depth of 
winter, during which period there is a moderate twilight, 
| ariſing from the reflection of the ſun's rays on the tops of 


the hills. Beſides, the nights here are never ſo dark as they 
are in more ſoutherly countries; for, (l.) the ice and ſnow 
with which the earth is Ns" refle& all the light which 


_ Proceeds: from the moon and ſtars; (2.) at this ſeaſon the 


moon never goes below the horizon for ſeveral days to. 


rether; and {3. ) the northern lights are much more pow. 


erful and brilliant there than they are in our climates. 

At the winter ſolſtice, that is, about the 2iſt or 22d of 
December, the Greenlanders keep a great feſtival, called the 
Sun-feaft, to rejoice at the proſpect of the returning ſun, 
and conſequently the rene wal of good hunting and fiſbing. 
On this occaſion they affemble all over the country in large 
parties, and treat each other with the beſt fare they poſſel. 
The only muſical inſtrument they have is the drum, to the 
ſound of which they dance, while ſome Greenlander ac- 
companies the muſic and dancing with a.ſang or ode in ho- 
nour of ſeal-catching, or ſuch kind of exploits, he extols the 
noble deeds of their 3 and expreſſes g great joy at the 


approaching ſeaſon. The whole company, at the en of 
each ſtanza, join in the repeated chorus of 


Amna ajab, ajab, ab- bu, 

The welcome ſun returns again, 

Amun ajab, ajah, ab-bu, | 
And brings us weather fine and fair. 

The anger knows how to expreſs the palſions with peculiat 
ſoft or animated turns of the drum and motions of his body. 
They afterwards make parties to play at foot-ball and other 
athletic exerciſes. They even decide their quarrels by fing- 
ing and dancing, and this is called a fnging combat, It it 
conducted in an encircled theatre appointed for the purpoſe, 


and he who maintains the laſt word wins the proceſs ; th 


ſpectators conſtitute a jury, and beſtow the laurel, 
which the combatants e 
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100 A new Method of Artificial Memòöry. 
| The Memorial Lines. 
Crct h, Delerot, Abaneb, Exafna, Tembybe, Cyruts, 
Troyabeit, Olympois, Romput, et Er Nabonaſop, 
Phil, Contractad, + Dioclele#o, Mahomaud#d, Vessid. 
The creation of the world (cor is the firſt ele 
gical æra of antient hiſtory, according to the Jews and 
Chriſtians. It was begun, according to Archbiſhop Uther, 


Ks John Blair, and N Sunday, October 23d, 4004 


years before the vulgar æra, or the birth of Chriſt. 

The univerſal deluge (geleſot), called alſo Noah's flood, 
happened 2348 years before Chriſt. On the 10th day of 
the fecond month, which was Sunday, November 30th, 
2349 before the chriſtian era, God commanded Noah to 


enter into the ark with his family, &. On Sunday, De- 
cember 7, it began to rain, and continued to rain forty 


days; the deluge remained one hundred and fifty days, 
The ark reſted on Mount Ararat, on Wedneſday, May 
eth. The tops of the mountains became vifible on Sunday, 
July 19th ; and on Friday, December 18th, Noah came 


forth out of the ark, with all that were with him, when 


he built an altar, and facrificed to God for his deliverance; 
The covenant of God made with Abram (Abanel), 
when he was'tommanded to leave Haran to go into the 
land of Canaan, on We edneſday, May 4th, 1921 years be- 
tore Chriſt, See Geneſis, chap. xii. The Jews derive their 
origin from Abram, who, upon the renewal of this cove- 
nant, had'his name changed to ABraham, and circumciſion 
was inſtituted to diſtinguiſh his deſcendants from the reſi 
of mankind, and to prevent their mixing with them. 
The departure or Exodus of the Hracfites (Exafira) from 
Fgypt, todk place in the year before Chriſt 1491, when 


God appeared to Moſes in a burning buſh, and ſent him 
into Egypt, where he performed many miracles, and in- 


flited ten ſuccetiive plagues on Pharaoh, till he allowed 


the Iſraelites to depart, on Tueſday, the 5th of May, which 
completed the 430 years of thei! ſojourning. © On May. the 


lth they miraculouſly; paſſed through the Red Sea; and 
about the 22d of June they cane. to- che deſert of Sina), 
near Mount Oreb, where they continued for a year, re- 


ceived the ten commandments, and built the tabernacle. 
Solomon 
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Solomon began the building of the Temple (Temsybe) 
1012 years before Chriſt, and 480 years after the Exodus of 

the Iiraelites from Egypt. : 

| In the year 536 before the chriſtian era, Cyrus (Cyrurs), 

lo king of Perſia, who had conquered Babylon, permitted the 

nd Jews, at that time captives in the city, to return to Jeruſa- 

er; ſalem, and rebuild their temple ; the foundation of which 

04 was begun the ſecond year after their return... 

| Troy (Troyabeit) was taken by the confederate Greeks, 

od, WW burnt to aſhes, and an end put to the Trojan kingdom on 


/ of the night between the 11th and 12th of June, 1183 yours : 
th, before Chriſt. 


h to The Olympie games F inſtituted by 8 
De- in honour of Jupiter, 1037 years before Chriſt, were re- 
orty I vived by the Grecks, July 23d, in the year 776, who com- 
ays. puted time by them; they were celebrated every fourth 
May year, and the celebrations were * * the you of 
Chriſt 28. 

The ra of the baildiag of 1 EVE: 5 6- April 
20th, 753 B. C. The r was lad by Romulus, 
its firſt king. 

Nabonaffar (FixNabonaſpep), king of the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, memorable- for the Jewiſh: ara which bears 
his name, and commenced with Bis N F chraary 26th, 
747: years before Chriſt. 

The Philippic era (Philica) was, dated frnck the death of 
Alexander the Great, king. of Macedon, and founder of the 
Macedonian. empire: on account of his rapid and extenſive 
1M conqueſis de was Kiled- conqueror of the world. He died 
from I at Babylon: in the 32d year-of his age, 324 B. C. His death 
when tas by ſome been Ds 1 ee F3-IAIG to exocls of | 
it him drinking. 
ad in- M n bf the Selencidm, oi — (Contracted), is 
lowed BN reckoned from March 13th, 312 B. C., when Seleucus, 
which the ſon of Anzipchus, and king of Syria, took Babylo 
ay the and it ends at the conqueſt of Syria by Pompey, 65 B. C. 
1; and deleucida.is a firname given to the monarchs who ſat on 

Sina, the throne of Syria, Which was founded by the above- 
ar, re: mentioned — | 


cle. A K 3 AE © © Sytia ria 
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Syria was conquered. by the Saracens, A. D. $90, and 
laftly by the Turks, A. D. 1517. 

Diocleſian (Diocleſeto), the Roman emperor; whole 
bloody perſecution of the chriſtians forms a chronological 
zra, beginning Auguſt 29th, A. D. 284, publicly abdicated 
his crown on the * of May, A. D, 304, and retired to a 
private ſtation, in which he is ſaid to have received more 
delight by the cultivation of his little garden, than he for: 
merly enjoyed in a palace when his power extended over 
all the earth. In this ſtate of privacy and e be lived 
nine years. 

The Hegira of Mahomet (Mahomaudd ) 1 on Fri. 
* July 16, A. D. 622, Mahomet was the „3 of 
the Mahometan religion, a renowned general and politician, 
as well as a moſt ſucceſsful impoſtor and tyrant. He died 
A. D. 631 of the effects of poiſon, given him, three years 
before, in a piece of mutton by a Jew, who took this me- 

thod to know if he was a true e and immortal, as 
he had frequently declared, 

The @ra of Vezdegird (Neid) is dated from the te 
ſtruction of the Perſian empire by the Saracens. In the 
year, 632 A. D. the laſt king of Perſia was. conquered by 
the Saracens, at the battle of Merga, to winch they wert 
led by Abubecker, their king. 


Note. Am æra is a date from which the 8 be 


.gins by years. Thus the antient Greeks reckoned from the 
e of their Olympiads; the Romans from the build- 
| of Rome; the Syrians, and almoſt all the eaſtern na- 
ous, from the conqueſt of Babylon by Selencus, after 
which, indeed, the Greeks themſelves left off uſing the ra 
,of the Olympiads, and reckoned from the beginning of his 
reign, which was twelve years after the death of Alexander. 
wh he word æra is ſuppoſed to owe its origin. to the Spa- 
"niards; for it was uſual with them, i in the time of Auguſtus, 
'to write, when any thing was done or happened, A. ER. A 
That is, Anus erat Auguſti, it was the year of Auguſtus; 
from theſe letters not underſtood, the ignorant coined the 


| "new. word ara. Others derive it from arah, an Arabic 


word, ſignifying to reckon. The word hera 5 in Spaniſh, 
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PRACTICAL IxSTRUCrio cds 
On #1 afte, Literature, and the Art * C ompofition,” 


10 BE CONTINUED IN A SERIES oF LETTERS, 


LETTER II. 
36 dear George, 1 
AVING, in my laſt letter, treated af 1 in * oe" 
I ſhall now conſider the diſtinguiſhing characters of a 
good taſte, which are two, delicacy and correctneſs; by 
the former we receive pleafure from the ſweetneſs of a 
compoſition, by the latter from the proportion and ſym- 
metry of its parts; by the former we are ſenſibly affected 
with all its graces, by the latter we perceive its ſmalleſt im- 
perfection. Delieacy owes much to an exquiſite ſenſibility, 
correctneſs to ſound reaſon ; the former receives more from 


nature, the latter from art. But though none are exquiſitely 


delicate who are not, in ſome degree, correct, and none are 
thoroughly correct who have not delicacy, yet ſome have 
the one, ſome the other in greater peifection. Among an- 
tient critics the former prevailed in Longinus, the latter in 


Ariſtotle. Among the moderns Mr. Addiſon excelled in 


the former, and Dean Swift, had he written more upon cri- 
ticiſm, would have-excelled in the latter. But ſtill it will 
be objected, that ſuppoſing there is ſome difference in 
taſtes, how ſhall we know what is juſt from what is falſe ? 
Where have we any proper ſtandard by which to judge? . 
Here, indeed, is the hardeſt part of our taſk. A ſtandard 
is that: by which we aſcertain the value of things of the 


fame kind; ſo a ſtandard weight is that by which we try 


the juſtneſs of all other weights. Thus the court is called 
the ſtandard of good breeding, and the Holy Ecriptures the 
ſtandard or teſt of theological truth. In like manner the 
ſtandard of taſte mult be applied only to things of the ſame 
kind. One admires muſic, another poetry, a third paint- 
ing dr ſculpture, &c. yet all theſe may have a juſt taſte. So 
the tenderneſs and delicacy of Virgil charms one, 1 am 
ſtruck with the ſimplicity of the Iliad, yet both of us may 
have a true tails; 3 but if my antagoniſt . that Homes | 
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has no beauties, or at leaſt very few, I immediately con- 
clude he has no taſte at all, or at leaſt that it is very much 
- Corrupted. I appeal to the teftimony of all ages, which 
will as certainly condemn him, as they would the taſte of K 
perſon who ſhould affirm that ſugar is a ſtrong bitter, and 
tobacco of a ſweet flavour. Some are of opinion that na- 
ture is the only ſtandard to which we ought to apply: ; but 
though this is a proper rule in the arts of imitation. or de- 
_ fign, yet, with, regard to moſt kinds of compoſition, it 
leaves it too vague and undetermined. Notwithſtanding 
the ſimplicity of Parnel, he has generally been preferred: to 
the ſprightly wit of Prior; yet it is difficult to ſay which 
of them has moſt imitated nature. Were any perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed of infallible reaſon and good ſenſe, of true diſcern- 
ment and Juſt taſte in a perfet degree, to him we might 
finally appeal for his deciſion; but ſince there is none to 
whom mankind will pay this deference, we muſt ſeck for 
a ſtandard ſomewhere elſe ; and though performances of the 
moſt accompliſhed kind have not efeaped the cenſure of 
ſome periods, yet ſucceeding ages have done them juſtice, 
though the moſt finiſhed models have been condemned by 
ſome, yet the illuſion immediately diſappeared, and they 
received their juſt applauſe. Of this claſs are the Iliad and 
Mneid, which, though not perfect, are yet the noblck, 
pieces of antiquity, and have en, been W in 
every age. | 

In ous own es; under the abſolute reign of Charles 
the Second, taſte was very different from ada it is at pre- 
ſent; the quaint witticiſms of Cowley, and ſprightly fallies 
"of Waller, were applauded as the ſtandard of fine compoſi 
tion, while the ſimple majeſty. of Milton was altogether 
overlooked, and Paradiſe Loft, buried in oblivion, ignorance 
and barbariſm. Luxury and profuſion may, indeed; ſome- 
times render a nation improper judges jn works of taſte, 
- but we may ſafely rely on the public judgment, when con- 

: freed by ſucceſſive ages. . 

lere, my dear George, allow me to add, that a 3 
heart, as well as a ſound head, is eſſentially neceſſary to a 
good tafte; without this you will be unable to reliſh the 

— of moral duty, one of tke nobleſt ſources of refined 
| pleaſures 
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pleaſures the human mind is capable of enjoying; the 
tender, the humane and benevolent character excite thofe 
ſempathetic feelings which afford the molt "exquifh plea- 
ſu d. a 

© Talte, criticiſm and genius are wotts which frequently 
occur; hoth in reading and convërlution, though there 
are. ſcarcely any uſed i in 4 more vagite and undefermined 

manner. Ip hs 

I began with taſte, becauſt it is the x more general term; 
and 1 have now to obſerve that criticiſm is the application 
of taſte and good ſenſe to the fine arts; the object of it is 
io diſtinguiſh what is beautiful or faulty in every perform- 
ance, nad from particular inſtances to aſcend to general 
principles. | : 

The principles of juſt criticiſm are not drawn fret any 
abſtract reaſoning on the nature and faculties of man, but 
from facts, obſervation, and example. Thus the rules of 
Ariſtotle concerning the unity of action and defigh: in-epic 
and dramatic poems, are not formed ſrom any logicahin- 
duction, but from thoſe parts of Homer, Sophoctks,l and 
other poets, which, in every age, have attracted thelaglmiras 
tion and eſteem. of the greateſt part of mankind: Coritianare 
generally repreſented as men who abridge the'natwelibfcty 
of genius, and endeavour to render it ſubject to their minuts | 
and trifling rules. Thus a late author, in his trifling view 
of the polite learning in Europe, has charged the numbers 
of critics with all the - diſorders which prevail in the republic 
of letters. Perhaps this aſſertion is not quite void of truth, 
and would be leſs ſo, if men, as he alleges, judged by their 
reaſon and feelings inſtead of their rules; but the argument 
is very weak and inconcluſive, for one might as juſtly con- 
clude, that becauſe in company every man * a fine N | 
ear, therefore muſic is on the decline. 

It may be objected, with more a that font 
writers who have paid leaſt regard to the minute rules 
of criticiſm, have nevertheleſs been generally admired; 
This, indeed, is the caſe with Shakeſpeare ; but he is not 
admired becauſe he brought a whole age into a play,/threw 
his incidents together in a confuſed manner, diſregarded all 
the ordinary rutes obſerved by dramatic writers, it is his 
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hvely characters, juſt ſentiments, his natural deſcriptions, 
and making his characters always ſpeak the true language 
| of paſſion, which have gained him ſuch applauſe as to blunt 
the edge of cenſure, and made him —— eſteemed, not. 
withſtanding his imperfections. 
Though chere are ſome material rules of compoſition 
which will not eſcape à good genius who has never been 
taught them, yet this will not ſuperſede their general uti« 
lty. They may be neceſſary to the lower clafs of writers 
to ſteer their courſe by, and they will be uſeful to others in 
deciding the merit of thoſe een _y _ read op 
hear. 
Having Laid & much upon the nature, office, and'uſe 
fulneſs of criticiſm, I proceed now to conſider genius 
This ».ord is commonly uſed with a great latitude : thus 
we ſay, a perſon bas a mathematical or poetical genius, or 
he has a genius for mulic, ſculpture, or painting. There is 
a great affinity between taſte and genius; by the former we 
judg of the beauty and correctneſs of any compoſition, by 
the latter we put theſe in execution; by the former we re. 
caimlmlesſure from natural or artificial beauties, by the 
latter we Are enabled to perform in ſuch a manner as 46 
wake others perceive the pleaſures of taſte. If a tragedy 
| does not make me ſhed tears, the writer has miſſed his aim} 
if a poem or picture raiſes no emotion in-my mind, J imp 
© mediately conclude that the author is without genius, or at 
leaſt has a genius which is very defective. 5 
Though there is a great connection between taſte ans ge. 
nius, and they are often confounded, yet the one often pte: ¶ ;+. 
vails in a very high degree, where there is but little of the 
other. Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton are inſtances of Ou 
this; they all fell into miſtakes, which one of a delicate 
taſte would have corrected, and yet a good taſte is much 
more univerſal than a fine genius; many are able to judge I wa 


of a good performance, ws to reliſh tts beauties, who are 
quite incapable of imitating. it. A perſon of exalted genius, I on 
however, can never be quite deſtitute of taſte, otherwiſe he * 
would not be able to perform in ſuch a manner as to pleaſeſ its 
others; but 5 enus is often found to exiſt in a higher degree 270 
that is, genius may be * and ſtron g. g, when 
talte 
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taſte is neither very delicate nor very correct; and this is 
often the caſe in the infancy of the arts. On the contrary, 
it is generally found, that when taſte and criticiſm have 
been cultivated to the higheſt degree ot perfection „the ge· 
nius of the nation is, in ſome degree, on the decline. 
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FIRST DAY. | 
( Continued from page 43.) : 
H, what a number of pretty little binds they all 
bear che ſame name, and they have indeed a kind 
of family air. Theſe are kingfiſhers; the antients 
thus Wi called then halcyons. This is the moſt beautiful bird of 
as, Of BY our climates; none in Europe can compare with it in the 
ere 18 il clearneſs, the richneſs and brilliancy of its colours. You 
rer WO ſee it yourſelf. It has all the haes of the rainbow, , Wu 
n, by brilliancy of enamel, and the luſtre of ſilk. Obſerve that 
we tei bird in the ſhades. Our kingfifher ſeems to have eſcaped 
by te from thoſe climes where the ſun pours in waves of the 
"28 10 paureſt light. all the treaſutes of the richeſt colours. One 
raged) Wl ſpecies alone of the birds of this genus has accuſtomed 
s ami ittelf to our temperature. The whole genus belongs to 
Jiny the eaſt and the ſouth. Look at the Madagaſcar king» 
„or i fiſher; it is clothed in blue and orange. This has its 
I head covered with a green hood; that is remarkable for 
and ge Wits orey head. The kingfiſher of Pondicherry unites on 
en Pre. its little body the moſt brilliant colours of nature. Here is 
of the one which is green and orange} it comes from America. 
ances of Our kingfiſher commonly follows the track of veſſels, 
delicate i grazing the ſurface of the water. It is very thy, and comes 
8 muck from a diſtance. It ſits on a branch projecting over the 
0 judge water to fiſh. There it remains motionleſs, and often waits 
who ate Btwo whole hours to ſee ſome little fiſh: ſwim by. It darts 
ge Bon its prey by letting itſelf fall into the water, where it re- 
r wiſe he mains during ſeveral ſeconds. It emerges with the fiſh in : 
to. pleatFits beak, which it then carries, and beats agpinth._the 


er Hoot pound, to kill before it ſwallows it.“ 
g w 
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«© Here is the cormorant. Is this alſo a fiſhing irq?" 
& Yes, and a moſt formidable one. The cormorant, as 
his phyſiognomy ſeems to expreſs, is ſo very voracious, 
that when he darts upon a pond, he makes more devaſtz 
ton there than a whole troop of other fiſhing birds. Hap- 
pily he almoſt always keeps by the ſea ſhore, and 1s rarely 
found far inland. His manner of fiſhing is extremely in- 
genious. When he ſeizes a fiſh in his hooked bill, as he 
cannot ſwallow it conveniently tail foremoſt, on account of 
the fins and ſcales, which would prevent it from entering 
his throat, he throws it into the air, and cauſing it to tum 


half round, that its head may fall firſt, he receives it with mar 
fo much dexterity, that he never fails in his purpoſe. In find 
China theſe birds are trained up for fiſhing, as dogs are pre- Jew: 
pared for hunting in Europe. They are led in troops, ay whe 
a pack of hounds are taken to the chace : ſome fiſhermen that 

num 


have as many as a hundred of them. They are diſtributed 
round the ſides of the boat, where they perch; and, at the Ipec] 
leaſt fignal, they all ſet off, and diſperſe over the water, 
They beat about, they plunge, and never return till they mot] 
have found their prey, which oy woes and bring to their "tle 
maſters. your 
Let us go to 9 caſe. 1 think they have pnt there Nones, 
all the birds that live by fiſhing. I fee below a number of hey 
birds all red. Let us look at them nearer.” - «+ Theſe red Mo fi 
birds are of the parrot family. They are lories, and come | 
either from the Moluccas, or from New Guinea. This illi 
tribe eaſily learns to whiſtle, and to articulate words. Par- 
rots, pies, and fome other birds, have then the organs of our þ 
ſpeech as well as we ourſelves. Why do they not make i tort 
| uſe of them? Why do they not connect phraſes, fince hic 
they can pronounce words? It is becauſe they have not ake 
the uſe of reaſon. If man ſpeaks, it is not only becauſe he 
has a flexible tongue, it is alſo. becauſe he has à faculty Fake 
which teaches him to make uſe of it. Thie genus of par- Naſpe. 
rots is extremely numerous. Buffon has divided them into I lit] 
eleven tribes or families; five belonging to the old world be y. 
and fix to the new. Look at.this ſingular parrot ; it is the Prepa 
ereſted cockatoo. Its creſt,” as you ſee, is compoſed of Paps: 
uy en, ſoft and lender, which the bird raiſe and * Th 
throws Vo 
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„ throws forwards. Do you ſce that pretty little parrot ?'? 
„Oh, I know it well; it is the ſame, it is mamma's. All 
day long it repeats Cato, Cato.. Let us paſs on to other 
rarer birds. I do not love parrots, particularly fince I 
have heard that they ſpeak like ſome other people, without 
dy knowing what they lay. What is that fine red bird, larger 
* than the lories, which is in the middle of all thoſe birds 
he with long bills? „ It is the red curlew, a ſpecies very 
tot common in Guaiana. One eaſily perceives that the cur- 
ine ! leurs, and the other birds in this caſe, are deſtined, from the 
un form of their feet and of their beaks, to frequent the 
i marſhes, and to feed on the worms and inſects which they 
In find in the mud, in wet and ſwampy ſoils. The red cur- 
pre- lews, as well as the generality of the ſpecies, keep in flocks, 


as 
18, 
ta- 


* 


1 whether flying or reſting on the trees. Trayellers felate 
E that, at Guaiana and at the Brazils, theſe birds, from their 


Ty number and their ſcarlet plumage, form a moſt beautiful 
* ſpectacle under the rays of the ſun. They are very tame, 
ater, the young ones are eatily taken with the hand when their 
they mother brings them to the ſhore to ſeek for the inſects and 
tlie little crabs, which are their firſt food. The curlews, when 
young, are not of this beautiful flame colour. The little 


there ones, when hatched, are covered with a blackiſh down; 
er of rhey then become grey, afterwards white, when they begin 
e red fly, and it is only in the ſecond or third year that this 


come Neeautiful red appears by ſucceſſive ſhades, growing more 
This brilliant as they advance in age. O, if theſe curlews. 
Par. WoulT inhabit our climates. If we could bring them up in 
ins of ur houſes! But I ſee a bird all yellow; that is certainly 
make i foreigner !** What do you not recognize the oriole,*. 
ſince hich you have heard finging fo often? ? The lory that | 
re not Wakes all our woods reſound with its repeated o, yo, yo? 
aſe he Nothing announces ſpring like the ſong of this bird. It 
aculky akes its neſt in a remarkable manner, It faſtens it, and 
f par- Fuſpends it in the form of a cradle from the bifurcation of 
m into Þþ little branch. Its induſtry equals its beauty. As ſoon as 
world Nhe young of the oriole are brought up,' the whole family . 
- is the Prepares to travel, for theſe are migratory birds, which per- 
fed of aps you did not know, and it is only during the fine wean 


les and * The oriole is 3 wgratory bird, rarely ſeen 1 in Great Britain.— T aH. 
throw Vol. 1, L ther 
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ther that they ſtay with us. As ſoon as ever they feel the 
approach of winter they take wing. And whither d 
they go? © To Africa, as it ſhould appear, whence 
they return again at the beginning of ſpring.”” * Ther 
is the advantage of having wings! One may make a jour 
ney every year to Africa. But we do ſo ourſelves jut 
now with the wings of imagination. There are then 1 
great many birds that quit us at the approach of winte, 
Tuch as the ſwallows, the orioles; but, in return, if theſe 
birds leave us then, there are others that come among u th 
when winter approaches, and of this number are the ci 
thruſhes which you ſee there: they have not a gay plu ca 
mage, but do not diſdain them. They are very good u ar 
eat, eſpecially at the end of autumn; that is, at their ar an 
rival, when they have been feeding in the vineyards. 1t i 
from the north that they come to us at this period. 

« Ah! pray let us turn our eyes this way. Let us exa 
mine, a little this monſtrous bird, that takes up more roon 
for itſelf alone than a whole party of others. I am going 
to read its name. It is the oftrich.”” Indeed it paſſes fo 
the largeſt of birds; but its ſize deprives it of the power d 
flying: its weight is too great. The common weight of a 
oſtrich, alive and moderately fat, may, without exagge 
tion, be fixed at ſeventy-five or eighty Pounds. Nom 
what prodigious force would be required in the wings in 
ſupport ſo heavy a maſs in the air? But the oftrich is nc day 
attached to the earth by its exceſſive weight alone; it is 
likewiſe by the conformation of its wings. The feathers 
the pinions are, as you ſee, ſlender, decompounded, an 
their beards axe long ſilky threads, detached from ead 
other, and incapable of making a body together to . ſir 
"the air with advantage. The oſtrich is, among the bird 
what the camel is among the quadrupeds; for which read 


many people have given it the name of camel bird. 'T 
it true that oſtriches eat and digeft iron?“ It is true tha}... 
they often ſwallow little bits of it as other birds Fwallo! mad 
flints, but they do not digeſt it. If they ſwallow. it, iti was 
not for the ſake of nouriſhmeut, but to aſſiſt them to breafh;, , 
down and bruiſe the food which is in their ſtomach. antie 
5 Since oſtriches cannot fy, ey muſt be eaſily taken? 
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Not very eaſily, for they run more ſwiftly than the beſt | 
r 0 horſe, Thoſe wings, which do not help them to fly, are 
eng an admirable ſuccour to them in running; they open them, 
hen and uſe them like ſails. They inhabit Africa and the iflands 
our Wi near that continent, as well as the part of Aſia bordering 
; ju upon Africa. They prefer barren and ſolitary places, where 
en i it ſcarcely ever rains. They unite in theſe deſerts in nu- 
nter, WI nerous troops, reſembling ſquadrons of cavalry. Several 
travellers affirm that they have taſted their eggs, and found 
them good. One.of theſe eggs contains food ſufficient for 
eight men. You ſee ſeveral of them diſplayed in the lower 
caſe, and you may judge by your eyes of their ſiae. Cups 
are made of the ſhells of theſe eggs, which harder in time, 
and ſomewhat reſemble ivory. 

| (To be ee 15 
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MBROSE DE BOUF LERS, of the branch of Ré- 
miancourt, born at Paris in 1734, died in his cleventh | 
year, at the battle of Dettingen, in 1744. < 
Courage and firmneſs do not belong excluſively to men. 
In paſt ages, and in the preſent times, children are every 
day ſeen to give proofs of valour truly heroic, and to pre- 
ſerve the neceſſity calmneſs in the hotteſt poſts of danger. 
What Plutarch and other hiſtorians relate of the young La- 
cedemonians, what the boys of our own ſoldiery are daily 
leen to dare, who cheerfully carry food to their fathers in 
the midſt of the fire of muſkets and the balls of artillery, 
al prove the truth of this aſſertion. Education, habit, and 
h rea example, are the beſt of maſters, next to nature. 
bo The Chevalier de Bouffers will not figure here by his 
true tu learning Though he was educated with great care, and _ 

ſwallaſſ made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſciences, in which he 
it, uiſvas inſtructed from his earlieſt years, he is more known by 
to br | his military profeſſion than by his learning. Among the 
omach, antient French; with whom the ſtrength of the body was . 
taken! N to the improvement of the mind, it was a con- 
| 1. 3 e ſtant 
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ſtant cuſtom to abandon children of good families to the 

_ profeſſion of arms, from the age of eight or nine years, | 
Some of thele children, ſays Froifard, have been feen | 
in bloody battles, holding their colours, amid the greatet Wil 3 
preſs, with one hand, while with the other they firuck 0 
great blows with their ſabres. To confront a foreſt of WW t 
bayonets, to recover a broken frandard, or to regain ſome 6 
feet of loſt ground, to meet the enemy in his very ar t 
ments, to remain firm at the tremendous noiſe of thirty 0 
pieces of artillery, ſcattering on all ſides terror and death; 1 
to collect the bullets, raining like hailſtones on the field of 7 
ſt 
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battle, and carry them gaily to the exhauſted engineers, 
were more than once the exploits of yeung prophe of twelve 
or thirteen, as well as of intrepid grenadiers.“ W ic 
The young officer, whole hiſtory we are tracing, recals ar 
to our memories, and confirms theſe traits of heroiſm. Jo- th 
ſeph Maria, Duke of Bouilers, and Governor of Flanders, ni 
was his grandfather. Full of the noble deeds of our an- fat 
tient knights and of his anceſtors, this illuſtrious captain dic 
was ſingularly anxious that his grandſon ſhould reſemble a< 
them, and ſupport the honour of the family. In conſe-M his 
quence he procured for him an education proper to enflame WM pa! 
his infant courage, and inſpire him with the love of glory. on- 
He was ſet to read the battles of Alexander, the Cyrope - ter: 
dia, the Life of Dugueſclin, of the Chevalier Bayard, and the 
of Henry IV.; the hiſtories of the great Conde, of Louis ki: 
XIV. and of Villars. At feven years Ambroſe not only init 
Was acquainted with the lives of the greateſt warriors, he hor 
e knew how to perform his exerciſe with all the ftead: neis MW Pre- 
ana preciſion of an old ſoldier; and he was able to carry bis 
| and handle his arms without letting fall a-crown-picce, I Muc 
which was placed between his elbow and his fide. cou. 
In his ninth year he had alſo acquired very extended no- R 
tions in tactics, and in the art of the attack and deſence of han- 
places. He could give the word of command for the dif} his: 
Ferent military evolutions, and drew up with fill a little of je 
artificial army; for one of the principal amuſements of his balls 
childhood was to place and move, in different directions, ſkirts 
pieces. of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, cut out in patte- Mare 
__ * a e man is ukely to find himſelf ! in foe fathe 
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ſo reign countries, the parents of young Bouflers ſpared! not 
bs pains to make him acquainted with the modern languages. 
off For this. purpoſe they placed about him a German pre- 43 
ci WW ceptor, and German ſervants, and it was in this manner | 
that he learned German, Engliſh, and Italian; he was en- 
FI. abled to ſped theſe languages, to ſpell and to tranflate 
* them in a few months; for no method is better than that 
rty of ſimple uſe and / converſation, which is a living leflbn. 
th; The Chevalier de Bouflers had ſcarcely attained his tenth 
34 year, when he was obliged to interrupt the courſe of his 
ers, ſtudies to make his firſt campaign. France was then at war 
ets with the Engliſh and Auſtrians, and Germany was the 
ſcene of action. Little Ambroſe followed thither his father 

cal; and his uncle. Such is the advantage of education, and 1 

10. MW the force of habit, that the child appeared no more aſto- -. 
niſhed in the midſt of the field than if he had been in his 
father's houſe. He firſt mounted guard as a common ſol 
dier, but he roſe from rank to rank till he attained that of 
a cornet. The day that the young officer was inftalled in 
his poſt, his courage was put to a rude trial. A foraging 
party was propoſed; and hę was obliged to eſcort a troop of 
one hundred and twenty horſe. On the road they encoun- 
tered a band of Hulans, who attacked them, and oppoſc ch 
their paſſage. It was neceſſary to proceed to blows; the 
ſkirmiſh was fo. ſharp, that the little Chevalier, by way: of 
initiation, was. thrown from his ſaddle, and fell under bis 
horſe's feet; he remounted ſafely, and he had even ſufficient 
preſence. of mind to preſerve his ſtandard; He fired off 
his pifiol, caught hold of his ſword, and fought with as 
much  Intrepacity as 1 he had been long uſed to 55 rem 
counters. 27 
ed no- Returning n ns dlightly wad in 1 fieber 
ence eil hand, he ran to falute his uncle. The warrior took him in 
he dif- bis arms, preſſed him tenderly to his breaſt; and ſhed - tears 
a lite of joy. Then perceiving that the child had received three - 
of his balls in the corners: of his hat, -and ſeveral others in the 
ctions, I ſkirts of his coat, which he had not even mentioned, the 
paſte⸗ Marquis was ſtruck with ſurpriſe and admiration. His 
f in fo· father now came to embrace him. Lou look very gay 

- reign | | RS . 3 | | ſaid 
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ſaid be, % conſidering you have nad the firing ſo near 


7 E 
5 
«op 
We 
* 

,) 
vi 
is 

1 
1! 


vou. Dear papa, replied the child, « ] did not 


_ think of myſelf a moment: I had only one fear, which 


was that of loſing my poor fervent, who hazarded the loſs 
of his own life twenty times to ſave mine. Ah! without 


kim I ſhould not now have had the rounds öf ſeem; again 


either you or my dear uncle. 
During ſeven m6nths the Chevalier de Bouflers rech 
without 3 complaint, the rudeſt toils of war. Severe to 


= himſelf, generous and full of kindneſs to the foldiers, he 


took no advantages in conſideration of his birth, and he 


punctually obſerved the order and diſcipline fo neceſſary for 
tte preſervation of due ſubordination. 


Though he often 
marched by night in the midſt of defert fields and dreary 


' foreſts, and frequently paſſed cloſe to the enemy's poſts, he 
never manifeſted any ſigns of the fear natural at fo tender 


an age. At length happened the famous battle ſought near 
Dettingen, a village fituated on the Main, in the electorate 
of Mentz. On this famous day the little Chevalier affected 
Kill more gaiety and confidence than uſual. Thinking that 
he perceived an air of uneaſineſs on the eountenance of his 
father: Papa, ſaid he, we ſhall gain glory to-day; 
the Engliſh will fee fine ſport.” «+ May you ſay true!“ 

Feplied Monſieur de Bouflers, in a voice of emotion, 


think the action will be rather hot; leſt we ſhould meet no 


more, let us embrace, and do well your duty! Half an 
hour after this touching ſcene, the combat began in earneſt, 
The Chevalier de Bouflers, being poſted with his cavalry 
on the banks of a river, fuftained a rolling fire during three 
quarters of an hour. The cannon. roared on each ſide in 
the moſt terrible manner; whirlwinds of ſmoke entirely 


hid both armies from the fight ; long files of men fell Grad 


MF moment, and the earth was heaped with carcaſes. 
Towards the concluſion of the battle, 'which had- before 

gone in favour of the French, the Engliſm, commanded by 

George II. made an une pected movement, by which the 


| Marſhal, de Noailles, general of the French army, was 


deceived, He immediately gave orders for a retreat, which 


N did not arrive in time. e la 


the 
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the French point-blank ; the firſt batteries were dis mounted; 
terror and confuſion gained from rank to rank. In this fatal 
conjuncture the Chevalier de Bouflers, who had received 
no orders to retire from the dangerous ſituation i in which he 
was poſted, ſaw all his men, diſabled with wounds, fall 
round him. 
came ſenſeleſs, and ſlipped under his horſe's belly: a ſol- 
dier then ventured to take him on his ſhoulders to ſave 
him, and carried him as be could to the quarter of reſerve. 

The reputation of the young Chevalier for conduct and 
valour had reached even to the Germans, and at this period 
was of ſignal ſervice to him. The ſoldier who bore him, 
bleeding and ſenſeleſs in his arms, was ſtopped at three dif- 
ferent times by the Auſtrians; and three times, at the ſight 
of che wounded child, and the bare name of Boutlers, be 
was releaſed, and arrived ſafe at the French amp. 

When the young warrior had taken a little reft, and was 
come to himſelf, the wound was examined; it was judged in» 
curable, and the ſurgeons declared that the leg muſt be am- 
putated. The neceſſity and urgency of this painful opera- 
tion was not concealed from him : Since they cannot do 
otherwiſe, anſwered the brave boy, with the galety na- 
tural to a Frenchman, I had rather loſe my leg than my 
head. 
child felt himſelf more than ever penetrated with the ten- 
dereſt ſentiments towards the authors of his exiſtenee. He 
demanded a delay of half an hour; and caufing ink and 
paper to be brought to him, he had ſuffipient ſtrength and 
preſence of mind to write the following letter: 


* 
* £ . 


0 Dean Mama: | 

J have juſt received a wound in the . 1 wil not 
conceal from you that it is abſolutely neceſſary that it 
ſnould be taken off. I ſuffer more than I can expreſs; 
but it is leſs frem wy wound. than- from the thought of 
the grief that it will give you to bear of it. 

LI certainly expect to ſurvive the operation; but if = 
vidence has-ordered otherwiſe, let me at leaſt have the conſo- 


uw on * you in this Whey and may this writing 


of 


ns 


He himſelf had his left leg broken ; he be- 


In this cruel extremity the ſenſible and reſpectful 


\ 
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of a-ſon, who loves as much as he reſpects you, be a nes 
; proof to you, my dear mama, of my tender remembrancy 
and my gratitude for all your benefits. | 
Do not make yourſelf uneaſy, my dear . 4, hall 
' ſoon recover. Embrace for me my ſiſter and my good 
friend. 6 | . 5 bs 1 
: | | ne 
| After having written: this 3 che young hobo 4 en- | 
treated, with the moſt tender ſolicitude, that it ſhould be the 
ſent immediately to his mother: he was even attentive to - 
have the courier largely paid in his preſence, after which fes 
he abandoned himſelf to the operation. It was performed w 
with no leſs promptitude than care and kill ; yet this in- | 
trepid and too tender child could not ſurvive! it. I am int 
dying, ſaid he, in a ſtifled voice; father, I am about qu 
to leave you Carry, I beg, this laſt kiſs to mama. His 6 
father, burſting into tears, bent down to receive the laſt ca- vis 
„ reſs of his dear ſon, who added: Dear papa, it 18 not life 3. 
dat 1 regret; it is you; it is that I ſhall never fee again 
35 my tender mother; it is the ae of n the battle | 
won by the Engliſn. | Wau 


W | | are 
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; m * COLLECTION oF MORAL SENTENCES FOR THE N "I 
* 3 STRUCTION, OF YOUNG, PERSONS, ,., "i 

7 : DEFINITIONS. Nag, kn. 
| IHE fear of God is the beginning of wiſdom. To to 
W's, | fear God we mult be careful never to rei n 
him, his 
2. There are two deſeri ptions of fear, filial fears. and cor 
Haviſb fear. The firſt is felt by young perſons. of a Aber the 
mind; the ſecond i is only for {laves. 3 6 


g 3; A. boy of a liberal mind eee Javes: than ſears his per 
parents; he fears, d to: gixe hem the leaſt wendy to | 


nels; Ca cad aa an S he + A 1%. 11 | 7 
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4. A ſlave fears his maſter on account of puniſhment, 
with which he is threatened ; this is /avi/h fear, 

5, To fear God with a filial fear, we have only to recol- 
le& the numberleſs mercies we have received from the beſt 
of all parents. 

6. God has created us; it is hi who has- given us s life, 
and wbo continues to en it; and without him we 
ſhould ſoon fall to nothing. 

7, We have received from God a body a a foul, and 
the union of this body and foul conſtitutes MAN. | 
8. The ſoul is a ſpirit ſuſceptible of intelligence and af- 
fe&ion ; it is formed uniformly to know truth and to love 

what is good. 5 

9. The body is matter organized, formed to ſerve as an 
inſtrument for the operations of the ſoul. The ſoul is the 
queen, and the body her ſubject and ſervant. | 

To pleaſe God we have three kinds of duties to fulfil, 
viz. 1. Daties towards God. 2. Duties towards —_ lues; 1 
3, Duties tewards other. 


2 DUTIES TOWARDS G0D. | 


1. Our duties towards God, are thoſe actions which we 
are bound to perform in ee 1 his attributes, or 
infinite perlections. i 

2. Our firſt duty towards God, is to labour to the ut- 
moſt of our power for. his glory, 

3. By promoting our own happineſs, we, at the ſame 
time, promote the glory of God; but we are. obligated to 
do the former, and conſequently the latter alſo. 

4. It is impoffible to promote the glory: of God without 
knowing him; one of our eſſential duties is, conſequently, 
to learn to know 1 

5. The will of God, W is 5 to be learned from 
his word, the Holy Scriptures, ought to be the rule of our 
conduct: God wills us to lead a r life; we ought 
therefore to be pious. 

6. We love any thing on account of its perfeQtions: the 
perfections of God are infinite; we are * bound 
to love God beyond any thing. | 

7. Honour is a nn Which. we give to the et | 
| tions 
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tions of any perſon ; the perfections of God are infinite: 
we ought therefore to honour God above every thing. 
8. God has conferred upon us innumerable bleflings : ; he 
will not do us the leaſt injury: we ought, conſequently, to 
repoſe in H1M an abſolute and unreſerved confidence. | 
9. Every event which takes place in the world is. the 
eilect of the will of God; God can only will what is good: 
we conſequently owe à perfect reſignation to his will. 
10. An acknowledgment is due to every perſon doing us 
a kindneſs : God does us infinite acts of kindneſs: our gra- 
titude to him ought therefore. to be boundleſs. \ 
11. An acknowledgment is an expreſſion by which our f 
gratitude is teſtified : gratitude is due to Wenk ; we ought 
therefore to thank bin. : 15 
12. We promote the glory of any 1 when we pub- 
lin his praite ; we are bound to promote the glory of A 
God ; it is therefore our duty to praiſe and glorify him. 41 
13. We ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of God : this al. ,, 
ſiſtance is to be obtained by Prayer: it is our I therefore Ml +, 
to pray to God. _ 
14, The body is equally bound to promote the glory 0 
God as the ſoul: we therefore owe to God external wor- ch 
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ſhip. © WAFER N ds | We 
[The Duties relative to the Soul in our next.]. _ to 
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HE childhood of a man is a mirror in which, with tin 
more obſerving eyes, we might ſee his whole life in I thi 
miniature. The diſpoſitions which imagination engraves flip 
on our hearts at an early age, grow with us, and it is after · of 
wards very difficult to ſubdue them. crie 
That child who regarded the glittering of gold with ſo the! 
much complacency, who amaſſed his foredtineats/ with 1 . 
greedy hand, who ſaw with an envious eye all that was it is 
given to others, who made a ſport of theft and lying, who Tal 
counted over and over the money that he ved for 


Chriſtmas boxes ; that child who. was able to learn no art 
but 


- Tz: i 
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but the art of computation, is to-day a miſer, and lends at 
ſixty per cent. 


; he When you ſee the elegant Jeſamine bearing about his 
'st0 idleneſs and arrogance 8 circle to circle, you remark 

| what he was in his childhood. The pretty little maſter 
-the rolled proudly along, drawn by his companions in a fine 
od: gilded coach. He got his nurſe te carry him before a 
| looking-glaſs, where he ſmiled with pleaſure, and ſtroaked 
8 5 Wi his ſmooth chin with his hand: he eat, played, ſlept, and 
gra- chattered, but he never thought. 


I recolle& an anecdote on uus r which naturally 


our BY finds its place here. 

ught Some years ago, travelling among the mountains of 
„Auvergne,“ I ſaw, in the neighbourhood of a poor look- 

pub- ing village, four little boys, who were playing together. 

F As! have always felt myſelf very much intereſted by chil- 


\- WW dren, | approached them. I joined in a little converſation 
is al. with them; and wiſhing to leave them a flight remem- 
retore WF brance of my paſſage and my viſit, I drew ſome pieces of 
money from my pocket, which I preſented to them in turn. 
Try of Here, my friend,“ ſaid I to the firſt, « take this.” The 
wor- child took it with joy. I was curious to know the -uſe he 
would make of it. What will you do with it?“ ſaid 1 
to him, «© will buy apples with it on W he replied 
directly. | 
I preſented my penny- piece to the ſecond, and aſking 
him too what he would do with it ; “I will keep it, he 
anſwered, and put it in his pocket with an air of myſtery. 
l approached the third, Who held down his head through 
, with timidit 7. Here, my boy, ſaid I, I have got fom= 
life in thing for you.“ He took the money, and immediately 
igraves flipped away. ] obſerved him: he went ſtrait to the door 
s after-I of a neighbouring cottage, in which was a woman, and 
I) ctied out: Mother, do you ſee that 823 — below 
with ſo there? Loak what he has juſt given m. 
with a 1 had ſtill one child to ſatisfy. ' *+ Come,” ſaid I, now 
nat was it is your turn, and you ſhall not have leſs than the athers. 
g, who Take this money. <4 I will not, replied he: and, in 
ved forff fact, I found it impoſſible to make him accept of it: 
no art In the mean time the third of the lads returned to me 
but with 


 "tached to humanity. | You live continually in verdant 
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with his mother, who thanked me with the ſmile of grati 


tude. I congratulated her on having ſo tender a ſou ; and, 0 
on quitting the village, I ſaid within myſelf, ** You leave * þ 
here, in theſe four children, four very different characters; 5 
a very common one in him who keeps his money to buy 

fruit with on Sunday; a proud one in him who will ac- WW Das 


cept nothing from you; an avaricious one in him who 
only takes your money to hoard. it. But may God bleſs 
the ſenſibility of him who, from his childhood, chooſes 
his mother for the confident of his ſmalleſt actions, and has 


not a pleaſure but what he wiſhes her to partake of“. vitic 
| TY L | The 
5 ; 1 | men 
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7 HEN the heart is penetiated with true ſentiments mak 
of religion, the world loſes all its charms, and the * 
boſom feels with leſs anguiſh the miſeries and torments at- 5+ 
z Vn 
meadows, and ſee yourſelf ſurrounded by the freſh ſprings, Ml ben 
upon the borders of which the ſhepherd of Ifrael fed his if ft 
flocks. The tumultuous hurry of the world appears like WW 
thunder rolling at a diſtance; like the murmuring noife of 4 TO! 
- diſtant waters, the courſe of which you perceive, while its W m 
Waves break againſt the rock upon which you are ſafely ſhe | 
ſeated. When Addifon perceived that he was given over Irequ 
by his phyſicians, and felt his end approaching, he ſent for heig 
a young man of a diſpoſition naturally good, and who W tn 
was ſenſible of the loſs with which he was threatened, indig 
Ne arrived; but Addiſon, who was extremely feeble, and A co 
whoſe life at this moment hung quivering on his lips, ob- plied 
ſerved a profound filence. ' After a long pauſe the youth at but 
length addreſſed him: Sir, you defired to ſee me; fignify wou. 
your commands, and I will execute them with religious © enco 
punctuality. why Addiſon took him by the hand, and re- In th 
plied in his dying voice, Obſerve with what ans road whic 
r e 2 
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66 * Whether ſuch a Love f Novels as excludes all other e or 
5 no reading at all, is moſt to be condemned 8 


By Miss ELIZABETH: PARKER, acer 14. 


gay, Suffolk. 


IHE love of Novels is, without doubt, - PEE” 
pernicious, as it introduces falſe ideas into the mind, 
vitiates the taſte, and has a tendency to corrupt the heart. 
The imaginations of the young are lively, and their judg- 
ments frequently erroneous : it is therefore very probable 
that thoſe among them who have an inclination for read- 
ing, and a defire to acquire knowledge, if neglected, ſhould 
ns make choice of thoſt books which afford amuſement, and 
FE excite intereſt for a ſhort time, rather than of thoſe which- 
at- vequire more attention to be underſtood and retained, but. 
a -yhich ſtore the mind with moge ſolid and uſeful informa» 
198, tion. "The conſequence is, that the youthful Novel-reader, 


his if ſne poſſeſs ſenſibility, will really participate in the va- 
like nous misfortunes and tragical adventures of the heroine f 
2 of Ml © romance, and will perhaps ſhed a tear of ſympathy and 


«3th compaſſion, if ſhe be involv ed in ſevere calamities, though. 


ifely ſhe be ever ſo eriminal; for the authors of ſuch works tog 


VE. frequently endeavour to make vice appear amiable, and, ta 

heighten the .colouring, they clothe her in the garb of 
virtue. But if a tale wy ela diſtreſs be told by a forlorn and 
indigent ſufferer ; if the language be homely, and the caſe. 


pled to for relief, grants the donstibn with a haſty hand, 
but ſtays not to adminiſter that ſweeteſt cordial to the 
wounded mind, the tear of heart- felt pity, and the voce of 


in the Samafitati s oil. Nor is this the only diſadvantage 


young lady, whoſe amuſement conſiſts entirely in the pe- 
ruial of them, will ſoon find her thoughts wholly engroſſed 
with them; it will be her greateſt ambition to reſemble 


RST Vor. 15 


\ 


beauties 


| D of Joſeph Parker, Eſq. of lettingham, near Bun- 


a common, though a diſtreſſing one, the young lady, ap- 


encouragement, which were the moſt precious ingredients 


which attends the indiſcriminate reading of Novels; "the. 


lome favourite character, or perhaps to ſelect the principal 
M 
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- beauties from ſeveral, to unite them in herſelf, that thus 


ſhe may reſemble a Venus de Medicis; and the duties of 
her ftation will be neglected, or, at leaſt, conſidered as la- 


borious taſks unneceſſarily impoſed upon her. I grant 
there are ſome Novels which are evidently written with the 


intention of promoting the cauſe of virtue, and theſe may 
probably fall into the hands of the univerſal Novel-reader; 


but it is not likely that ſhe will be ſufficiently endued with 


the power of diſcrimination to ſeparate the thinly ſcattered, 
though precious ore of morality, from the. uſeleſs ſoil of fri- 


volity and baneful examples, with ID. it is intermingled 
: and ſurrounded, | 


It is therefore evident that the reading of Novels has a 
natural tendency to create a partiality: for them, in the 


| youthful mind, which is totally uninfluenced by the direc- 


tions or precepts of others; and that this partiality ex- 


cludes all taſte for knowledge of a more ſolid and exalted 


kind. It only now remains to conſider whether no reading 


| at all is more or leſs to be condemned. 


Novels are intended to deſcribe the characters of men in 


| 5 as they are; but it appears to me that this defign is 


not often put into ne with ſucceſs; the virtuous are 


ſeldom ſuffered to paſs through a progreflive ſtate of im- 
Provement, but are ſuddenly tranſported to the ſummit of 
Perfection; the vicious are degraded beneath the character 


of men, and are fo infernal in their diſpoſitions and con- 
duct, that every philanthropiſt muſt hope, (and J flatter 


myſelf with reaſon) that ſuch a foul never animated the 


human frame. Now ſurely it is wrong to check the unful- 


- Petting frankneſs of youth, which is a too probable con- 


Fequence; or if the ſanguine temper, in ſpite of this difad- 


vantage, gains the aſcendancy, the youthful traveller com- 


mences the career of life fluſned with the pleaſing hope of 


finding the virtuous part of mankind much more numerous 


than that of the vicious. If Providence ſhould ſituate her 
where the latter predominates, thoſe expectations will va- 


niſh, her hopes will be blaſted, and ſuſpicion will be the 


leading principle of her conduct. On the other hand, ſup- 
poſe a girl of common capacity, and a tolerable ſhare of 
jenbilty and diſcernment 3 3 in ſhort, 9 one boſſeſſed of thoſe 


eee 


tion. 
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advantages with which kind Nature bleſſes moſt of her 
children, and imagine her placed in a ſituation which de- 


0 prives her of any opportunity of reading, but in which the 
e is allowed to aſſociate with perſons of various deſcrip- 
7 tions; thus circumſtanced, permit me to aſk, Is ſhe not 
: more favourably ſituated for receiving impreſſions of virtue 
h than the univerſal Novet-reader ? l anlwer (with all due 
U. ſubmiſſion to the ſuperior jad,; ment of my ſeniors) that ſhe 


is; and I will endeavour, in few words, to give wy reaſons 
for entertaining this opinion. | 
The mind on the latter is more unbiaſſed, and there- 


1 fore more open to conviction of the truth than that of the 
he Novel- reader, who may naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
c- adopted haſtily the ſentiments of ſome favourite author, 
Xo which may-very probably be erroneous; while the unin- 
ted formed girl gains her ideas, and forms her opinions from 
ing obſervation coerchoratict by -experience; and therefore, 


though ſhe may imbibe ſome miſtaken ideas, I think we 
\ in may with reaſon hope that her judicious opinions, if they 
n is do not predominate, will at leaſt be equivalent to thoſe of 


are the contrary defcription; and, at any rate, ſhe will grow | 
im- Nup J far engaging as ſhe is the child of nature. 

+ of Upon the whole, therefore, it appears to me, that the 
\Cter former claſs labour under greater difadvantages from pre- 
con- ¶ judice and error, than the latter fr om neglect W igno- 
atter tance. 

a the Areca. 5: 


nfuſ- 
Con- 


"GENTLEMEN, 


This anſwer to the queſtion, * c Whether ſuch a love of Novels," | 

lifad- WW &c. is the production of my third daughter, Elizabeth Parker, 

com- WW who was fourteen years of age the 16th of laſt January. 

Pe of It is the effort of her own mind, without reading or converſing 

jerous en the ſubject, ſince ſhe received ĩt as the theſis for a prize, 

te her I cannot ſay ſhe is free from bias in her opinions, for her eldeſt 

ill va- iter (who has had the pleaſing employment of her education) had 

be the always diſcountenanced an indiferiminate admiſſion af Novels, and 

i. fog indeed ſhe has not peruled any without her approbation and inſpec- 

* tion. 

dare ol I ſhall be bappy to promote the circulation of the Monthly Pre. 
thoſe ceptor, as comprehendi ing 2 plan eminently conducive to a laudable 

: atages mulation in the riſing age, more eſpecially as you have given a 


2 i ſpecimen 


1 5 
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ſpecinden of a judgment and impartiality which mull recommend i it 
to the patronage of thoſe who are particularly unereſed | in thei im. 
pProvement of che juvenile competitors. 
5 I am, Gentlemen, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


| JOSEPH PARKER. 
Mett ing bam, March 13, 1800. | 8 : | | 


Sarah Parker, eldeſt ſiſter to the writer of the above ele, 
ads her teſtimony to that of ker father's, 


1 
3 


1 
5 SECOND PRIZE. FSSAY | | | 

| Onthe Rs | n 

4. Whether (ts a Lowe of Novels as excludes all o- ther e ; 
#* or no xeading at all, is moſ? to be condemned? 11 


By Miss ELEANOR MOORE SMITH, acrn 15. n 
Private Pupil of the Rev. George Burges, W hittleſea, 


+2. if 8 the opinion of mankind, relative to the tendency of 
f 5 Novels, ſeems very much to vary, it may theretore 
be a taſk of conſiderable utility to endeavour to point out 
whether ſuch a love of Novels as excludes all Seher read- 
ing, or no reading at all, be the moſt detrimental. 

The effect of theſe fictitious narratives upon cultivated 
minds, and ſuch as can diſcriminate between their uſeful 
and deſtructive qualities, is excellent; for they combin: 

much inſtruction with much amuſement: but to young 
people, whoſe maintenance depends upon their zaduftry, 
and whoſe education has been confined, they certainly im- 
part a very baneful influence: for girls of this deſcription 
peruſe every Novel promiſcuouſiy that falls in their way 
with but little reflection, and lefs diſcrimination.” 

The prominent defect in the generality of Novels a 
pears to be, that human life is diſplayed in falſe colours, thi 
| domeſtic and requiſite duties of private ſtations ridiculed 
\ and parental authority rend:red contemptible. Thus pa 

rents are deſcribed as willing to ſacrifice their children, | 

, they can but unite them to a man of fortune or title. Bu 


SN this to be ſometimes the 25 yet they who con 
N tro 
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troul the choice of their children muſt not al be looked 
upon as cruel, nor as enemies to their welfare; becauſe as 


their experience and knowledge of mankind are greater, 
they are therefore better qualified to diſcover what, with 


mott likelihood, will promote the happineſs of their off= 
spring; and as they do not look with a lover's eye, they 
are, of courſe, leſs partial, and more fitted to find out the 


true diſpoſition of the Neude who has won the affections of 


their child. 
It may be alſo further la. that in compoſitions of 


this nature vice is frequently portrayed with too many al- 


lurements ; and crimes, which we ought almoſt to bluſh at 
the mention of, are fo perpetually dwelt upon, that the ear, 
becoming familiarized to them, their atrocity, in ſome 
meaſure, wears off, Hence, by ſome, the antient romances, 
though containing many abſurdities, are preferred to the 
modern Novel, becauſe they more nearly exhibit life in its 
proper and natural colours: their hero they adorn with all. 
the manly virtues, and their heroine with all the ſoft and 


| refined graces uſually appropriated to the female ſex. Mo- 


dern 8 on the contrary, preſent human nature to us 


rather in a diſtorted point of view, diveſting the female too 
much of her greateſt ornaments, modeſty and reſerve, and 


ſupplying their loſs by an unbecoming gaiety and levity. 
But notwithſtanding theſe defects, they yet, I think, poſ- 
ſeſs many excellencies. By compoſitions of this nature the 
latent faculties are called forth, and the affections of the 
heart are awakened; for though it is evident that reaſon 
may point out to us the path by which we may arrive at 
happineſs, it muſt yet arouſe the ſentiments and ſofter paſ- 


ſions before it can become attainable; and, in inveſtigating 


the propenſities of the human mind, we ſhall perhaps find 
that the moſt efficacious method of communicating inſtruc- 
tion, is by amuſing and intereſting the imagination. 8 

The minds, however, of perſons who are total ſtrangers 
to books, become brutalized and immerſed in ignorance 


and their faculties, ; unimproved by reflection, degenerate 


into imbecillity. Further, as moſt young people have their 
leiſure hours, if they do not employ themſelves in reading 


of ſome * kind, will they not br gt in Jock amuſements as 


1 
lll 


— 


even the indiſeriminate peruſal of Novels. 


ſelves to any ſort of reading, is generally coarſe and con- 


| vanced i in years, the want of knowledge muſt be a conſider- 


ſomething to fill up its ſolitary hours; for the amufements 
of youth have ceaſed to pleaſe; and the, mind, no longer 
-thirſting after paſt gratifieations, ſeems to have a propen of 
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tend more, perhaps, to corrupt and vitiate their morals than 


The converſation of thoſe who never habituate them- 
6c 
tracted, nor is their conduct or feelings very refined. How- 
ever, it is certain that, at all events, they are deprived of a 
fource of great pleaſure; and to thoſe who are farther ad- 


able detriment, becauſe at that period declining life requires 


for what is more ferious and ſedate. to! 
Having thus briefly enumerated, as far as I am able, the thi 


Eonfequences proceeding both from „ ſuch a love of Novels eit 


as excludes all other reading, and from “ no reading at no 
all,” I am, upon the whole, inclined to believe that even the fee 


promiſcuoas peruſal of theſe fictitious narratives, though ra] 
accompanied by many diſadvantages, mutt yet be preferred vie 


to a total exclufion from all information; and 1 ſhould IM ao; 
Hope that, in moſt caſes, the improvement, however par- -4 
tial, to be derived from the former, would more than coun- me 
r ** baneful ignorance Attendant vue. the lattet, of 


© Atteſtatio! 1. > 
'Fhe above i is the genuine production of Miſs Eleanor Smith, a fuſe 


; private pupil of mine, and whoſe d diligence and diffidence entitle her No 
| to every encouragement compxtible with ſtrict impartiality, Shs 


does not exceed the age ſpecified i in the propoſals, | | ben 
une, March 11, 1880. 8 \ 2 | | N 
9 


Be pleaſed to inform the Cours of the Proceptar, thi law 
Maſter W. Ainger is not yet fifteen years of age; he wants at W wit 
this time about a month of it; that miſtake originated in my IE pea; 
merely ſpecifying that he was umder ſixteen, He has received his I van 
globes, and thinks himſelf highly honoured in having the firſt prize fide 
awarded to him. He is an ingenious boy, and, if I miſtake not, 


wall produce i in future much better compoſitions than his firſt. = 

I am, Sir, C in 

Wun every nr wiſh for the ſucceſs of the Monthly Preceptor, | ps 
ec 


Your obedient humble lerrant, | 
| . * Gy BURGES, 
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THIRD PRIZE. ESSAY 
On the Queſtion, 


6 « Whaber fuch a or of Novels as beockuaes all other reading, o or . 


zo reading at all, is moſt to be condemneJ?”? 


By Miss ELIZA SINCLAIRE, AGED 145 


* Belfaſt, Ireland, now re/iding at Dr. Gregory's, Low 
RY Leyton. 


f j 


O wöries of writing affords ſo much general eben 
tainment as the relation of events; but the relation 

of all circumſtances do not pleaſe in an equal degree. Hiſ- 
tory is a narration of natural and important events; it 
therefore gratifies our curioſity, but does not often excite . 
either our pity or our terror: voyages and travels awaken 


no fentiment ſo ſtrongly as wonder; for we do not often 


feel much for the traveller, whoſe greateſt excellence gene- 
rally conſiſts in a curiofity too ſtrong for the end he has j ir 
view; in ſhort, no ſpecies of . is ſo generally 
agreeable as Novels. | - 

"It is not every capacity that is fitted to enter into the | 
meaſurements of ihe geometrician, the theological diſputes 
of the divine, or the tedious calculations of the aſtronomer. 
Few, comparatively, are able to reaſon; but there are few - 
who cannot feel; and many who are perplexed and con- 


fuſed in an argument liſten attentively to a pleaſing tale. 


Novels alſo tend to refine the feelings,' and to eaſe and un- 


bend the mind after more ſerious occupations ; even the 


philoſopher or ſtateſman may be amuſed with this ſpecies 
of writing; and it is ſaid that a great ſtateſman, an able 


lawyer, and a celebrated hiſtorian of the preſent age, read 
with the utmoſt avidity the novel of Cecilia on its firſt ap- 


pearance. Having ſaid ſo much on the pleaſure and ad- 


vantage reſulting from Novel- reading. we ſhall now con- 


ſiller i its diſadvantages. A love of Novels is the moſt per- 


nicious taſte a young perſon can acquire, it deſtroys an in- 
clination for ſerious reading; for after ſuffering the imagi- 
nation to wander in the fairy land of fiction, we do not 
feel much deſire to peruſe books of inſtruction. This ſort 
of reading allo imprints on the mind fo falſe a picture of 

- 3 : life, 
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life, that mere Novel-readers are ſeldom fit to condud 
themſelves properly through its various mazes. Novel. 
reading has alſo a tendency to render us unhappy, by in- 
. ducing us to look forward to. events which cannot happen} 
in the common courſe of human affairs. 

Many of the reaſons already adduced will tead to prove 
the neceſſity of being acquainted with the events of com. 0 
mon life. Every one muſt be informed of the very great 

diſadvantages reſulting from a want of knowledge of the 
world; it fubjects us to impoſitions from the defigning and | 
"cunning, and to contempt from the learned and ſenſible, 


But theſe are among the leſſer evils attendant on ignorance : ; 
of the common affairs of life. A man who is ignorant of I 
theſe is ſeldom capable of conducting himſelt With Pro: g 

priety; and, without a ſkilful guide, is liable to fall into 

_ errors, which a littleknowledge might, in a great meaſure, tio 
prevent. Vet it muſt be allowed that we often ſee the illi 5 


terate happier than thoſe who are learned; for inſtance, . 
the peaſants, the generality of whom ſeldom know how 


either to read or write, appear more happy and contented 5 
than thoſe who have the richeſt mines of knowledge and b 1 
ſcience at their command ; yet as their ſphere of ackion 1 
very confined, perhaps this will hardly be thought a fair 4 : 
inſtance. It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that all m 
the ſocial and domeſtic connections of life are filled by the: 15 


perſons with credit and advantage. They often practiſe... 
the duties of friends, fathers, huſbands, &c. with reputation 
and honour. Is it not preferable, therefore, to be illiterate 
and good, than to be poſſeſſed of the falſe knowledge which 
Novels afford? 
Therefore, conſidering te various arguments on both |. 
ſides, we ſhall conclude with obſerving, that although in . 
the ſuperior ranks of life few things are,more contemptible 


than a totally uncultivated mind ; yet as this is often ac- 2 
companied with plain common ſenſe, its diſadvantages are 8 
36s than thoſe ariſing from an neee love of Novels. 
Atteſtation. | : 

be certify the above to be the unaided produQtion of my Top Wy 


Miſs Sinclaire, aged fourteen on the 16th of June, 1799. 
Low Leyton, March 15, 3800,  FLIZ, GREGORY, 
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'F ob RT H PRIZE! ESSAY 
| On the Queſtion, 


or no reading at all, is moſt to be condemned * 


By Mrss JANE LEWIS, A0ED 14. 


Of Mrs. Metcalf” s Academy, North BORES Rumſey, 
„ Hants. 


OVELS 1 generally regarded as e of the 

moſt bancful effects, as they pervert the judgment of 
young perſons, inflame their imaginations, and preſent 
falſe pictures of meh and manners. Total deprivation of 
books renders them ignorant, and contracts their ideas 
within a very ſmall circle. Novels often prove the cauſe 
of romantic notions, which are too frequently the deſtruc- 
tion of thofe who imbibe them. But is it not as dangerous 


to ſuffer the youthful mind to be liable to receive every in- 
preſſion which ignorance can invent or credulity credit ? It 


has often been remarked, that Novels deſtroy every moral 
ſentiment, and ruin the virtuous inclinations of thoſe who 
addict themſelves to them. No reading makes them i inca- 
pable of forming any juſt obſervations: deprived, as it 
were, in ſome inead ure of the uſe of reaſon, they toil through 


life without being able to taſte any mental gratification, 


and are, in fenfe, ſcarcely ſuperior to the untutored In- 
Nature and cuſtom” teach them many things, but 
the mind, that great attribute of the. human fpecies, has 
little or no ſhare in their actions. The love-ſick damſel 
and the deſpairing lover, which are the uſual ſubjects of 
Novels, are not calculated to inſpire a love of virtue, but a 
flight intercourſe with the world would ſhew their abſur- 
dity. 
falſe notions of ſociety than to prevent it by total igno- 
rance? Therefore no reading is more to be condemned 
than ſuch a love of Novels as excludes all other reading. | 


Atteſtation. 


The above is the unaided production of Miſs 1 my pupil. 
who completed her fourteenth year the 13th of laſt December. ; 
| 8. E. METCALF, Gouxtneſi- 


8 


Is. it not better to run the riſk of receiving a few ' 


* 


dies? 


Of Rugby Grammar School, Warviickthire, aged 15, 
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PRIZE TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


Paſſage from the Oration of Tully pro Archia Pocta. 


By WILLIAM HANBURY, 


HO: is there then, O ye Judges, that can with ju. 


tice blame - who is there that can cenſure me, if, 


at the time when others are purſuing their various occupa- 
tions, are celebrating games or feſtivals, or enjoying other 
pleaſures, are ſolacing their minds or repoſing their bodies, 
are feaſiing at the midnight banquets, or playing at games 
of chance or at tennis—who is there that can blame me, 
if I ſpend my time in the pleaſing review of theſe ſtu- 


And this with juſtice: ought to be granted me, be- 


cauſe from-theſe ſtudies I am enabled thus to ſ peak and thus 
to reaſon; which reaſoning ability, which power of clo- 
- quence, in what degree ſoever I may poſſeſs them, have al- 
_ xvays been employed in the relief and protection of my 
friends; and however trifling theſe attainments may appear 
to ſome, yet there are ſtill 3 and thoſe indeed of tbe 
higheſt conſequence, and I am well aware from what ſource 
they are derived; for had I not, even from my childhood, 
been perſuaded, from many precepts and much learning, 
that there is nothing ſo much to be defired in life as Londa 
and virtue, and that 3 in the purſuit of theſe all the torments 
of the body, all the perils of death and baniſhment are to 
be eſteemed of little conſequence, never for your ſafety 
ſhould I have expoſed myſelf to fo many and great con- 
flicts, and to the daily attacks of , theſe unprincipled and 
abandoned men. 
books are filled; 


the wife concur; in this antiquity abounds ; 


But with examples of this nature all 
in examples of this kind the ſpeeches of 
all which 


would have remained involved in darkneſs, had not the 


light of ſcience ſhone upon them. How many examples 


of the braveſt men have not the Greek and Latin authors 
left us, not only for our contemplation, but for our imita- 
tion; which, being brought to my view, in the adminiſ- 
| tration of the body politic, I have faſhioned my mind and 
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W. Hanbury's Tranſlation of Tully, 131 


lilpoſition by the conſideration of the excellence of theſe re- 
nowned men. But ſhould any one aſk, were thoſe great 
men themſelves, whoſe virtues are handed down in the 
writings of the learned, ſkilled in that kind of erudition 
which you ſo much extol? It is diffieult poſitively to fay 
that they all were; but there is little doubt what anfwer 1 
ſhould make to ſuch a queſtion, I confeſs that many ex- 
cellent and virtuous men have exiſted, who, without learn- 
ing, by a kind of divine impulſe from their own nature, 
have been loved for their moderation, and reſpected for 
oY their virtues : I will even add, that nature has more power 
to lead us to glory without learning, than learning without 
es, Wootwe5 but, nevertheleſs, I afſert, that when a certain re- 
\c Wl gular method of ſtudy is ſuperadded to a nature of itſelf 
ne, noble and excellent, the conſequent effect will be ſomething 
tu. noble and excellent. Such was the divine Africanus, well 


be- hnown in the times of our anceſtors; ſuch were Lælius and 
zus Furius, thoſe moſt modeſt and temperate men; ſuch was 


lo- that brave old man, Marcus Cato, a man diſtinguiſhed for 
al- his learning even in thoſe times; all of whom would never 


ny bare applied themſelves to the ſtudy of literature, if by its 


eat effects they could not have improved their own innate vir- 


the tue. But if it appeared that the advantage from theſe pur- 


ree WW fvits was not ſo confiderable, if pleaſure was the only ob- 


od, ject to be obtained; yet, methinks, you would judge this 


application of the mind to be the moſt rational and the 
dur moſt liberal. For we cannot enjoy other exerciſes at all 
nts mes, nor at all ages, nor in all places; but theſe ſtudies are 


to Wan incentive to youth, a pleaſure to old age, an ornament 

«ty n proſperity, a refuge and comfort in adverſity, an agree- 
on- I able delight at home, and no incumbrance abroad; they 
ind enliven our midnight ſolitude, they accompany us to the 
all moſt diſtant regions, they afford the ou pleaſing recreas 


of ton in rural retirement. 


2 : Atteſtation. . 
; "Thas is to certify that the incloſed tranſlation of part of the 
6e 


twenty - ſixth oration of Tully pro Archia Poeta, is ſolely the com- 
ors 1 of William Hanbury, who is under the age of fifteen years. 


ta- EX. B. BLOXAM, Aſſiſtant PO + Rugby School. 
nil hgh, March mas 1800. 
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PRIZE ANSWER 

2 | TO THE 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
By MasrER JOHN NIXON, 


Mr. F ariſe? 8 Academy, at Rede- Ae Wall, Near | 
Nevcaſtle- upon-Tyne, aged 15. 


* 


UTTING 27 for the logarithm of the rarity required 
at the propoſed altitude a, . m for the conſtant loga- 
rithm 0,4342944819, 5 for the height of a homogeneal a 
moſphere reduced every where to the denſity of the air we 
breathe, and s for the ſemidiameter of the earth; upon the 


hypothetis of a decreaſing gravity, as the ſquare of the di- dau; 
tance from the centre increaſes, we have (by Cotes' Hydro- Bun 
PRICE SN TOW wa s _— ._ 0.4342944819 1 
e er ak Wha C gui. 
3978-875 5 3 27 
| 3978-875 5255 (4 x 5280) 313225 = the log. whoſe F. ! 
: number is 2057. Now appel the denſity of the dir at Wh 
3 the earth's ſurface 14, we have 1.25 + 2.057 = .6076 93 
i = its denfity 4 miles above the earth's ſurface, and 14 + 4 
jt 2.057 = 2.57125 = its denſity 4 miles below, gravity there Belt 
4 and above the ſurface being conſidered equal. 
| Again, let r denote the carth's radius, æ = the diſtance Len 
1 from the centre, Þ = the air's deniity there, an the den- OY 
1 lity thereof at the earth's ſurface, I = 2.2447 14, and p = 1 
* 


29254 feet = 5.5405 miles. Then, upon the foregoing Mrs 
hypotheſis, we have (by the Ladies' Diary 1798, p. 44.) Atte 


Y 
; 5 = d x number of the log. 5 7 = A Xx number of 7 
bit | 
$ the log. 8040701, or D-1F x 1098, &c. to nine places of * 
figures: whence we gather that the air 100 miles below the . 
| earth's ſurface (ſuppeling a perforation made) is 7266 times Lin 
| more denſe than ltandard gold. : = 4 
1 Atteltatien. = © 
GENTLEMEN, 14 : | 
After acknowledging my pupil, it may be Ch ſuffcient, a * 
20 time, to with you ſucceſs in ſo laudable an undertaking 3 ; and 4 
add, : 1 
18 Tow I have the 3 to be, 8 14. 
With much regard, your's, &c. 1 


| J. FURNASS. | Lox 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, Feb. 28, 1800. „ 4 


5 
0 E NE RAL. 
| ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES _ +: 


GLVEN WITH TH N NUMBER. 8 


\ 


' CLASS . | 

For the beſt Anſwers to the Queſtion, : 

Met ber ſuch a Love of Novels as excludes all other . „ 2 
wo reading at all, is moſt tobe con a | 


* 


HE. firft prize for the beſt anſwer to this queſtion has 
been adjudged to Miſs E. PARKER, aged 15, 
a of Joſeph Parker, Efq. of Mettingham, near | 
Bungay, Suffolk. Atteſted by Mr. P. and by Miſs P. 
| Zo receive a Planetarium and 1 ella iu, value tree 
5 guineas. 
Ihe ſecond prize for che ſonar beſt e to o MG 
E. M. SMITH, aged 15, pupil of the Rev. G. Burges, of | 
Whittleſea, in the He of Ely. Atteſted by Mr. Burgess. 
Lo receive Dr. Watkins's New Biographical Diftionary, 
The third prize to Miſs E. SINCLAFRE, aged 14, of 
Belfaſt, in Ireland, now reſiding at Dr.- Gregory 1 We 
Leyton, Eſſex. Atteſted by Mrs. reger. 
To receive Mrs. Barbauld's Poems. | 
The fourth prize to Miſs JANE LEWIS, 3 is of 
Mrs. Metcalf's Academy,. North Baddeſley, Hampſhire. 
Atteſted by Mrs. Metcalf. 
79 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. . „ 
The fifth prize to Miſs MARY PARKE, nat 16, * 3 
Mrs. Linwood's Lars + , Attelied by Mrs, of 
Linwood. | 4 
Is receive Mifs More“ gan Dres eee 
The fixth prize to Miſs CAROLINE FIELD, need ” 
of the Creſcent School, Mr in Artefied by Th 
| Eves, her governels, Ee: 
nd Lo receive Mr. Aikin's Vir Tit 10 ＋ $4 Fear. 
| The ſeventh prize to- Miſs S. D. METCALEFE, aged 9 
14, daughter of Mr. S. Metcalfe, Gs 54, . 
; London. Atteſted by Mr. Metcalfe. 
receive Dr. Gregory 5 22 fo his De: ghrers. : 
Yup 5 N | The 
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The eighth prize to Miſs MARY PARKEN, daughter 


of Mr. Parken, of Dunſtable, Bedfordſhire.  Atteſted by 
Wie. Parken. 
* Toweceive Mrs. Barbauld's AMiſcellanites. 


Several other eſſays of conſiderable merit have been re- 
ceived, of which ſome were written by young ladies above 
the age ſpecified in the propoſal. 


Among theſe the production of Miſs Mary Auw Jens, 


of Mrs. Pope s private ſchool, Creſcent, Birmingham, is 


certainly entitled to our HIGHEST COMMENDATION, The 


performances of the two following young ladies, poſſeſfing 
ſtrong claims to our encouragement, we have awarded to 
each of them an EXTRA PRIZE, of five ſhillings value. 
_ _ Firſt extra prize to Miſs EMMA 'FAILER, daughter of 
Mr. J. B. Tailer, of Woodbridge, Suffok, aged 15. At- 
teſted by Mr. Tailer. 
Lo receive Mrs. Chapone's Letters on the 1 mprovement 


| of the Mind. 


The ſecond extra prize to Miſs HARRIET FURNASS, | 


aged 13, daughter of Mr. Furnaſs, at the academy, Heddon- 
on-the-W all, near Nansen yne.. Atteſicd by Mr. 
F urnaſs. 85 


T o receive Dr. Mavor's Natural II 4. 


From nearly ſixty other themes of: various a we ſe⸗· 
| lect thoſe written by the under mentioned young ladies as 
poſſeſſing very conſiderable merit, and as deſerving of HO- 
NOURABLE DISTINCTION and of PAR TICULAR 
COMMENDATION, although from ſome incorrectneſs, 
or evident haſte in padde, they have failed to obtain 
the prizes. 

' Miſs Mary Bentley, aged t4, of Mrs, E Eves's academy, 
Creſcent, Birmingham. 

Mits E. M. Fertes, daughter of Joha Forbes, Eſq. Noth: 
ampton, 

Miſs Eliza Ronde; aged 15, of. Mrs Eves's academy, 
Creſcent, Ia Eee 9250 


1 w * * 0 
. : * ; 
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CLASS II. 


For the beſt Tranſlation of the Paſſage of the 26th Oration'of Tilly 
pro Archia, beginning cc Quare quis tandem, Kc. 


THE firſt prize has. been. adjudged to Maſter WIL- 
LIAM HANBURY, aged 14, of Rugby Grammar School, 
Warwickſhire. Atteſted by the Rex. Mr. Bloxam, the 
aſſiſtant maſter. | — 

To receive a pair of Adams's twelve inch Globes. 

The ſecond. prize to Maſter C. S. EDG WORT H, aged 
13, ſon of Richard Lovell Edgworth, Eſq. of Edgworth 
Town, 1 in Ireland. Atteſted by ** Edgworth. | 

Te receive Dr. Watkins s U niverſal Biographical 
Dictionary. 

The third prize to Maſter BENJAMIN SYMONS,. 
aged) 14, of the King's School, Sherborne. AIG * 
the Rev. J. Cutler, maſter. | 

To receive Dr. Mover s. Brizifh A 

The fourth prize to Maſter HENRY GEE; aged 14, E 
the Rev. J. S. Mackenzie's academy, Thetford, in Nor- 
folk. Atteſted by Mr. Mackenzie. 

To receive Dr. Aikin's Letters ta his Son; vol. * 

The fifth prize to Maſter. J. H. RENNY, aged 14, of 
the Rev. Edward Hughes's academy, at Aſpley, near Mw 
burn, Bedfordſhire, Atteſted by Mr. Hughes. 

Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural II. Hory⸗ 

Te fixth prize to Maſter JOHN COX, aged 14, of 
Caimborough Grammar School. Atteſted by the Rer. 
Mr. Cox. 

To receive D En geld. 5 e handſomely bound. 
The, ſeventh prize to, Matter THOMAS QUINCEY.,. 
aged 14, of the academy at Winkfield, Wilts. Atteſted by. 
the Rev. Edward Spencer, Rector of Winkfield. f 

Tor receive Dr. Blair's Belles Latirts Se 

The eighth prize to D DUPRE, . aged 13, ſon 


* A very excellent and ſu aber canſlictin bas alſo been received from 


Maſter H. I. Hunt, educated at Chriſt's Hoſpital ; but he having ex- 


cecded his I 5th year, 18 diſqualified as a candidate on this occaſion, . 
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| 1 W.-:. The- fifth extra prize to Maſter WILT, JA 
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of. the Rey. Dr. Dupre, of Berkhamſtead academy. At- 
teſted by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, afſiſtant maſter. 
To receive Dr. Mover s Britiſh N * 


* 


| A . cuter of other trapfictions, from va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, have been received, many of 
them deſerving of reward. The Conductors have therefore 


determined to diſtribute this month fix ADDITIONAL, or 
EXTRA PRIZES, value five ſhillings each ; and have 
awarded them as follow : 

The firſt*extra' prize to Maſter . TA INALL, aged 
15, of the Rev. Wm. Towne' TE Blackheath, At- 
tefted by Mr. Towne. 

» Fo recride Allen's Roman II Hory. 

WI Second exttä prize to Maſter SAMUEL FRANCIS, 
aged 14, of Mr. Bourne's academy, at Hungerford, Berks, 

. Lo veceide Dr. Mavors Natural Hiftory. 

| Third xtra ptize to-Mafter JOHN-LAWSON BYERS, 
= aged' 14, of Burgh-by-Sands ſchool, near Carliſſe. At- 
teſted by the matter, the Rex. Robert Milner, miniſter of 
$$” 66 and the Rev. Thomas Donald, curate of Bowneſs. 

I receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 

The faurth extra prize to ROBERT THOMAS OLI- 
VAN, aged 12 years, of the Rev. Mr. Jones's academy, 
at Swanfea. Atteſted by Mr. Jones and Mr. Obvant. 

To receive a Pather's Gift to. his Children. 
BARROW, 
aged 15, of Southwell, Nottinghamſhire. \tteſted by the 
18 Magnus Jackſon, B. D). | 

- To. recerue Dr. £nfeeld”s 2 an ＋ locution. 
The fixth extra. prize. to Maſter JOHN GATES, aged 
14, of the grammar ſchool, Daventry. Atteſted by the 
| Rev. W. Fallowfield, maſter. | 

To receive, Dr. . avor's Natural Hiſtory. 


From about one hundred other tranſlations, thoſe by the 
following young gentlemen are ſelected as worthy of HO- 


NOURABLE DISTINCTION and ESPECIAL, COM- 
MENDATION + | 


Mete 


— 0 


- 


M athematica! Prize Solutions. 1377 


Maſter Melville Binds, aged 14, of the Rev. Mr. Towne's 

| academy, Blackheath. | < 

Maſter John Beddome,. aged 13, of the Rev Mr. Palmer s 

academy, Hackney. * - 

Maſter Robert Briggs, aged 12, of Mr. Aſhton? 8 academy, 
Hull. 

Maſter V. R. Clayton, 3 13, ſon of Sir William Clay- 
ton, Bart. of Harley-ford, Bucks. 

Maſter John Clarke, aged hy. of the Rev. Mr. Palmer's - 

academy, Hackney. | 

Maſter Jab Cander, aged 10 years, | of the ſame ſchool. 

Maſter:L. H. Forbes, aged 14, of Mr. W right 'S academy, 
Aſpley, near W ooburn,. Bedfordſhire. 

Maſter James Alexander Frampton, aged 11 years, ſon.of Mr. 
Frampton, of Frome, Somanſotthine. | 


academy, Prause Wallingford, Berkſhire. ' 

Maſter Jahn Grantham, aged 14, of the ſame academy. 
Maſter Jahn Kenrick, aged 12, late a pupil of the Rev. C. 
Lloyd, and ſon of che Rev. Timothy Kenrick of Exeter. 

Maſter G. V. Or merod, aged 14, of the Rev. Mr. eee 
academy, at Bolton-te-Moor, Lancaſhire. -. 

Miſter- Daniel Parken, aged 14, f fon of .D. Parkens Ei. of ++ 

Dunſtable, ieee. 

Maſter William Seville, of the Rev. Mr. N academy... 
Chalford-hill, Glouceſterſhire. 

Maſter Henry Walter, of the Free Grammar School, Brigg, 4 
Lincolnthire: - 


Palmer's RY, CE 3 | — 
1 55 Lass mm.. on 
85 | TREE MATHEMATICAL QUESTION: 

THE firſt prize has. been adjudged to- Mater JOB. 

NIXON, aged 15, of Mr. J. Farnaiſs!s academy, at. Sy: 
don-on-the-Wall, near N ewcalile-opon-T yne. Arteſted by 
55 Mr. Furnaſs... FRED 
; To receive a Prize: value Tur n 

* Maſter Nixon's mode of anſwering the queſtion entitles « 
5 um to the greateſt merit; ha * ſhall expect in | future that 
; NS 


Maſter Robert Gray, aged 12, of the Rev. Mr. Pentycroſs! 8 


Maſter G. R. Cooper -Wilcocke, aged 12, of ths, Rex. My. 
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'- Prizes 757 BY r 7. 4 
| s ; be taken ou books without a previous de- 


dhe uſe of partis lar t eee 


| _« number applied OM. IL ; : 
The ſecond prize to Maſter n WST wedte, 0 


Fox < academy, Market-Harboxough. Atteſted by _. Fox, 

. To-receive Books value One Guinea. 975 | 
E The other candidates totally faited* in ther. ſolutions 
Among the, moſt reſpectable of theſe-0yght to be particu- 
| larly named a e Ix OY _ Barky, . Mr, Aon $ 


1 eee e e . 
IRR firſt prize, has been adjudged to Matter ED- 
-VARD HIDE, aged 12, of Mr. Hackman's 


__ Chicheſter; Suffex.. Atteſted by Mr. Hackman. 


Ts receibe a book” LY E gs ONE: Kuno, 
and & ft toer bn. 


| to er WII. AAM CURSHAM, 
5 It, fon of the Kee, Thomas Curſham, maſter of the 
each at Sutton, near , N ottinghamfhire. 22 
„ deſſec by Mr. Curtham: 3 „ 
Dy receive a filver pen. J 5 

2. . Parts of. the fir and 5 ſproimens will ve en- 

- groven, and given in our next Number, 
The ahi prize to Maſter THOMAS. HUSBAND, »| 


_ aged 12, v®Manor-houſe * 8 WY 8 
en by Mr. Keegan. * 


"To receive a fitver pen: un rags 


i 5 Sr 5 Tube fourth. to Maſter JOHN ENTICE, aged 6.5 of 
ww Ar; Kuſon' vacaderny. Norwich. Auxked bp Me. Khan 
Is receigi a fiver gen. 
be fifth prize to Maſter R. 'METCALF, age 12, 
"hp! ton 's academy, Hull. Atteſte by ie Aion. 
5 o reqeiwe a filver pen 
33 to Maſter JOHN . . 12, „ of 
8 's Se. k n Wilke,.: Aucked'by 


5 UA en dF Lo an $413 Gs 5 
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Commendations for Penmanſhip. +1308 


We, have. been. much gratified at receiving ſo large a 
number of ſpecimens, and to find that the ſpirit of emula- 
tion has been upon. this otcafion ſo widely ſpread among 

the principal writing ſchools throughout the kingdom. We”; 
flatter ourſelves that our public diſtribution of prizes will 
have an effect as conſiderable upon the young perſons who 

am at excellence in the practice of this moſt uſeful art, as it 1 
has obviouſly had upon thoſe who ſtudy. Engliſh. compaſi- . 
tion, the languages, and the mathematical ſciences. | 
Beſides the above mentioned, to whom we have allotted 
our premiums, we confider the efforts of the following f 
young gentlemen as deſerving of particular notice 7 | 
COMMEN DATION, 

Maſier B. Albin, aged 12, of. de ter. Mr. Bicheno's 5 aca» 
demy, Newhyhy; Berks, f +. 

Maſter George Croſs, aged 1 „ of Mr. Gore” 5 academy, 
Exeter. 

Maſter Richard Creyte, bes 12, of the Rev. Mr. Moore's 8. 
academy, Chalford-hill, Gloucefterſhire. '' \ 
Maſter Nathaniel Fenn, aged 12, of the Rev. Mr. Palmer” "Y 
academy, Hackney. 

Mafter Benjamin Jones, aged 12, of the ſame academy. 1 
Maſter John Inkerſole, aged 12; of the ſame academy. | Wl 
Maſter John Kit/on, aged 11, of Mr. Kitſon's W 14 
Norwich. 

Maſter J. H. Mr Hlington, aged 12, of Mr. Moog! S academy, 
Chalford-hill, Glouceſterſnire. 


Maſter T. Oliver, No. 5, Hare-eourt, Inner Tanglh RT 
Maſter James Poceck, aged 105 of NG mann 8 19 Lis 
\ Brighton. 1 
Maſter William Pollard, aged 19, of Mr. Kennedy" CH 
demy, Brighton 
Maſter William Shayer, aged 12, of Mr. Hackman's aca- 
demy, Chicheſter. | 
Maſter John Wilkie, aged 012, oF the Rev. Mr: Palmer's aca 
I demy, Hackney. wy 1 5 | 
Maſter T. R. Ward, Ta 13. e Rev. Ms. Moore's aca- 
demy, Chalferd-hill, Glouceſterſhire;  - | 
Maſter Mart Willis, aged 12, of the Rer. Mr, Bichero's | 
A Newbury, Berks, 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. IW. 
en to be received, poſt paid, on or before the 5th of. May, 


NSH COMPOSITION. 
CLASS I. . n 


„De Which of the Arts or Sciences has aide 
moſt the cauſe of Virtue, and been the moſt conducive to 
kappineſs?*? 


— 


Addreſſed to young ladies e who have not 
exceeded ſixteen years of age; the production to be atteſted 
as their own, ſole, and unaſſiſted performance, by their go- 
verneſſes or preceptors: or if the writers have left ſchool, 
by their parents or: near relatives, who are expected to 
name the place of their education. 


The length not to excced three pages of ſuch books as I 
Speaker, or Mavor's Nepos.. 

For the beſt anſwer a prize value Three Guineas. For the ſe. 
cond. beſt anſwer a prize value Half. a-Guinea; and for the fix next 
beft, prizes 'value Five * each. . 


2. Fare GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE vor EXCEEDED; 
THEIR TWELFTH YEAR... 


A Tranſlation of the. follawing Paſſage of Salluſt's Bollum 2 
i biuum. 
e . Falsd queritur de natura ſua genus 8 quod: 
- 2mbecille, atque ævi brevis, ſorte pets, quam virtute, re- 
atur. Nam contrà reputando, neque:mgjus.aliud, neque 
præſtabilius invenias; magiſque naturæ induſtriam homi- 
num, quam vim aut tempus deeſſe. Sed dux, atque impe- 
rator vitæ mortalium, animus eſt: qui ubi ad gloriam vir- 


tutis via grafſatur, abunde pollens, potenſque, et elarus et; 
quippe que probitatem, induſtriam, 


neque fortuna eget; 


aliaſque artes bonas neque.dare neque eripere cuiquam po- 
dn captus pravis cupidinibus, ad inertiam, et volup- 

tates n peſſumdatus eſt, Perniciosa lubidine pauliſpet 
uſus: ubi per ſocordiam vires, tempus, ingenium defluxere, 
| nature infirmitas accuſatur : ſuam quique culpam actores 


Quad U hominibus 9 re- 
rum 


ad negotia trausferunt, 


rum 
tpra, 
mag 


Irunt, 


genu 
res C 
mi, 
vitiæ 
dilat 
mort 
uti i 
ſene 
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om tanta cura eſſet, quanto ſtudio aliena, ac nihil profu- 
tpra, multùm etiam periculoſa petunt : neque regerentur 
magis, quam regerent caſus; et eo magnitudinis prooede- ' 
J WHrunt, ubi pro mortalibus, gloria eterni fierent. Nam uti 
eenus homin um compoſitum ex corpore, et anima eſt, ita 
res cunctæ, ſtudiaque omnia noſtra, corporis alia, alia ani- 
m, naturam ſequuntur. Igitur preclara facies, magnee di- 
led Wh vitiz; ad hoc vis corporis, et alia omnia hujuſcemodi brevi 
to WB dilabuntur ; at ingenii egregia facinora, ſicuti anima, im- 
mortalia fant. Poſtremò, corporis et fortune bonoram, 
uti initium, fic finis eſt; omniaque orta occidant, et aucta 
eh feneſcunt ; animus incorruptus, æternus, rector humani 
generis, agit atque habet cuncta, n 5 ipſe habetur. Quò 
magis pravitas eorum admiranda qui, dediti corporis 
100 paudis, per luxum atque ignaviam ætatem agunt': cete- 
rim ingenium, quò neque melius, neque amplius aliud in 
naturf mortalium ef, incultu atque ſocordia torpeſoere f- 


1 nunt; cam preſertim tam multe, variæque ſint artes ani: 
2 mi, quibus dumm claritads paratur. Verùm ex his ma- \ 
"I gitratus, et imperia, poſtremò omnis cura rerum publica- 


rum minimè mihi, hac tempeſtate cupienda videntur: | 
Wy pain neque virtutl honos datur; neque illi, quibus per 
b. faudem jus fuit, tuti, aut eò magis honeſti ſunt. Nam, Ip. 
vi quidem regere patriam, aut parentes, quamquam et * 7 
polſis, et delicta corrigas; tamen importunum eſt: LE ; 
eng omnes rerum mutationes cedem, fugam, aliaqus 
aſtilia portendant. Fruſtrà autem niti, neque aliud, ſe 
fatigando, niſi odium querere, extreme dementie eſt: nifi 
forte quem inhoneſta et pernicioſa hubido tenet, potentize 
ans paucorum decus atque libertatem ſuam Sratificari. Cmete- 
rum ex aliis negotiis, quæ ingenio exercentur, in primis 
0 magno uſuvi eſt memoria rerum geſtarum; cajus de virtute 


"ad quia multi dixere, prætereundum pute; fimal, ne per inſo- 
lentiam quis exiſtimet memet ſtudium meum laudando ex- 
* tollere. Atque ego credo fore, qui, quia. decrevi procul A + 
Po epublica =tatem agere, tanto tamque util; labori mes no- 
pe wen inertiæ imponant : certe, quibus maxima induſtria vi- 
Fs, detur, ſalutare plebem, et conviviis gratiam querere, Qui 


el fi reputaverint, et quibus ego temporibus magiſtratum 
| adeptus ſum; et quales 1 viri idem 1 155 nequiverint; et 


poſtea 


142 New Prize Subjects for No. IV. 
poſteà, que genera hominum in ſenatum per venerint, Pro 


fectòõ . me magis merito, quam ignavia, judi * 
cium animi mei mutaviſſe; majuſque commodum ex otig 


* 


meo, quam ex aliorum negotiis, reipublicæ venturum RES 
Nam ſpe audivi, Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, preætemi Number 
civiatis noſtræ præclaros viros, ſolitos ita dicere, cùm m. clare, 
jorùm imagines intuerentur, vehementiſſimè ſibi animum A e 
virtutem accendi. Scilicet non ceram illam, neque figuram e. 
tantam vim in ſeſe habere, ted memorià rerum geſtarun been he; 


eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore creſcere, neque pris il ienced 
ſedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adeq uave vue. 
Tit... At contra quis eſt omnium his moribus, quin divitis i 12:7 
4 1 col non probitate neque induſtria, cunt major Wi #12407 
bus ſuis contendat? Etiam homines novi, qui antea per iſ r7/e22 
virtutem ſoliti erant nobilitatem antevenire, furtim, et per periodic 
latrocinia potiùs, quam bonis artibus, ad imperia et honores H any 


nituntur. Proindè quaſi prætura, et conſulatus, atque alia They 
omnia hujuſcemodi per ſe ipſa clara, et magnifica ſint, a WW act» 
non perinde habeantur, ut eorum, qui ea ſuſtinet, virtus eſt,” V liber. 
For the beſt tranſlation, a prize value Three Guineas; for the ſe. / an. 
£ond. beft, a prize value half a Guinea; * for the fix next beſt, bf 70. 
prizes v value Five Shillings each, 7 . 
to belies 


9: GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION FOR BOYS WHO HAVE No? 37 „ 
3 5 EXCEEDED FIFTEEN YEARS OF A4. “ % 


"TA tour round the earth is to be made by way of thy * 


poles, witbin twenty and forty degrees of eaſt TTY ra 
and a hundred and-twenty and'a hundred and thirty de- N 
grees weft longitude. The touriſt ſets. off from Conſtan- e 
tinople, but travels in ſuch haſte that he can note only. founde, 
the appearance of each country. It is required to make 7 r 24 
a route for him, marking down the diſtances of the prin- 25 i 

FA 


cipal places he paffes through, the proportion of land to 
water he paſſes over, and the — . which COURS 
would ſtrike him in his journey. e. 


Phhis account muſt be contained within three pages. The 8 i 

en to be eonſidered as a perfect ſphere; ; and the candi⸗ x es 
date 'may uſe either a terreſtria] globe, or any good maps. n 
as is moſt convenient, | ky 
; For the beſt anſwer, a prize value Two Guineas fas the ſecond: 3 / 


beſt, a prize value Half-a- Guinea; and for the four next veſts. prizes 
value Five Spillings each. 


ff 


0h 


"he 


ap, 


ond 
tires 


Number, the Editors are proud in having it in their power to 
declare, that the encouragement which the work has received has 


„ believe that the ſale, as it may fairly be anticipated, will en- 


[443 <) 


THE CONDUCTORS TO THE PUBLIC. 
RESPECTING the ſale and the patronage "of the fort 


ully equalled, and aal! ly exceeded their original expectations. 

be flattering te/limonies of approbation, with which they have 
been henoured from the moſt reſpeftable judges and the meſt expe 
rienced tutors, leave no doubt of the ſucceſsful eftabliſhment of the 
wort. Its preſent adoption, as the ordinary Engliſh Claſs Book, 

in mary of the largeſt ſchools for both ſexes, in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the promiſes of its ſpcedy adoption in other large and 


reſpeable ſeminaries, lead the Conductors to conclude that its 


periodical ſale will, in a fhort time, be far greater than that 
of any other exiſting publication. 

They cannot conclude this notice without tendering their cratefel 
acknewledgmeents 10 the intelli gent parents and tutors, who have 
o liberally and actively intereſted themſelves in promoting the ſue- 
ceſs and objects of the undertaking. They afſure thoſe friends 
that tbe futu e execution of the work ſhall in no ręſpect diſcredit 


their introduction and recommendation of it ; and they have reaſon 


able them, at no very diſtant period, to extend the amount of their 
monthly rewards and premiums from fijteen to * and even to 
thirty guineas per month. 

That the nature and intention of the Moxrut v "nes 
CEPTOR may not be miſunderflood—that it way not be con- 


after their appearance, fink into utter oblivion, oe think it right to 
inform the Public; and thoſe in particular who' are concerned in 
the education of Youth, that it is intended to include a COMPLETE 
COURSE OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, #0 be continued regularly in 


every ſucceeding number, aud ari ange 5 in Were a manner as is OY 


moſt calculated for general improvement. 


It is conceived that every object , the 3 il be completed | 


in about fexty numbers, or ten volumes, ducdecimo, which, in the 
regular courſe of publication, '<vill comprize à period of abaut five 
ears. It auill therefore extend from the time when the minds of 
outh firſt begin to open to objects of ſcience, to 2 that abe * are 


e 


founded abith the multitude of periodical publications, which, ſoon 


. 
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fo quit ſchool and enter into the worlz; that i 10 from the "xy 

em or eleven, to that of fifteen or fixtion, " T] 

| After the firſt five years bade elapſed, the — 55 0 * in | 
©  Smiſbed ſtate. It is then intended to republiſh it again, With i 
= anew ſet of prize queſtions, in the ſame periodical manner, Wil 
ſuch additions and improvements as time aud experience may afjuk 
and it abi be renewed in the fame. manner every fue years; the 
prize ſubjects and queſtions being always new in every ſuck 
- republication, and adapted to * new ſucceſſion of re 
ders. The intereſt of this aork 1 Il confequently never abate, | 
| ill alavays exrite, by its new. prize queſtions, the curioſity and tk 
' emulation of young perſons, while, as a. courſe-of uſeful nud claſſic 
reading; the ework will, * nat be- ae * any other i i 
* Eng 72 E _ 4 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.” 


12 8 
- "AS * 


Ee. for" Engl; Ta Puctry wilt "hy ted + once . 
rice in iht year=Paſſages um Greet, Traliqn,, aud Gerna 
aber au ſpecimens of Drawing ccafronally; © 
iN *- The Method of Artificial Menary <oill be follewed by 6 fr 9 


BB 3 chronological and. hifforical papers. - th 
Puſaget fron Latm au French authors 401, in ' future, & 0 
"JEL from books 40hich have not been already tranflated, 60 


: Tho plate” of Natural Hiftory has this month, and will, i m 
Future, be executed in a fuperior manner to that given in the fil ſt 
 - owenber, aud will no be coluured, ſeveral judicious correſpondents v 

vuving ſuggeſted: that it my be an uſeful exerciſe ts many of 1. th 

young readers to colonr the print themſelves from the defeription. 2 

. ii our intention, once in every year, tu propeſe a ſubjed eu- 7 

eiae % Cuanrry: ScnooLs, and 10 give, as the hight h 

+ prize, the fur of Tru Pounps: | This fur ewll AM in placing #p 

ont apprentice the ſuccgeful candidate j\ and the* aft inflion which 7 

tt will euer, can ſcarcely ſuil to produce” other reſpectubls pan 0 

_ © mage, and our «work conſequently be @ means of annually proviang 't 
5 I”: ſame. eee and Serving, u er. youth. * 25 © 
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ON 


Nil and Experimental F 975 phy. 


: cc: alu BC1IURE UI. | * 


OF ELEMENTS, OR THE FIRST PRINCIPLES or BODIES. | 


O philoſophize, is to obſerve minutely and with at- 

tention ; to be not ſatisfied with a ſuperticial view of 

the appearances of things, but to examine into their cauſes, 
One of the firſt inquiries that ſtrikes a reflecting mind, is, 
« What are all the different objects that I ſee about me 
made of? What is this hard ſubſtance of which rocks and 
ſtones are compoſed ? What is water? What is air? A 
word has been invented to expreſs the ſubſtance of every 
thing that is an object of our ſenſes; that is, matter; and 
matter and material things are uſed in oppoſition to /pirit, or 
ſpiritual things, which are not objects either of our fight or 
hearing : thus the human body is maſter, but the Pan is 2 
ſpirit. We are not however haſtily to conclude that all this 
matter, which enters into the compoſition of things, is 
originally or radically the ſame; ſuch an idea was once en- 
tertained by ſome of the old philoſophers, but we have no 
experiments which warrant ſuch a concluſion. 
To find out, if poſlible, the different kinds of matter 
which enter into the compoſition of bodies, recourſe has 
Yau b O Ws been 
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been had to what is called chemical analyfis ; that is, the dif. 
ferent bodies or ſubſtances have been dliſſol ed, by the aid of 
heat and moiſture, into their different parts, and theſe parts 
have been ſeparated, and again examined. Wonderful dif. 
coveries have reſulted from theſe experiments. The hardeſi 
and moſt ſolid bodies have been changed into air or vapour; 
for inſtance, the diamond itſelf. Hard and ſolid ſtones have 
been found to conſiſt partly of lime, partly of iron, partly 
of ſome other earth. Water has been decompoſed, and 
found to conſiſt of bb aeriform* fluids; and theſe have 
again been united, by another proceſs, into ther original 
Kate of water. 
The original principles « or particles of bodies have been 
called elements, which is derived from a Greek word, figni- 
fying to create. . Flements are therefore thoſe principles or 
particles of which bodies are created or formed. The an- 
| tients ſuppoſed only four elements, from which they ima- 
gined all the different bodies in the univerſe were formed, 
- Theſe, were fre, air, earth, and water. But ſince modern 
philoſophy has analyſed or divided different bodies or ſub- 
ſtances into their conſtituent parts, we have been obliged to 
adopt a different arrangement; and inſtead of one kind of 
earth, we find there are at leaſt four or ftve kinds, eſſentially 
different from each other, beſides that metals and ſalts are 
not earth. The air we breathe we find to be a compound 
of two different fluids, as well as water, as was intimated 
before. 

When chemical analyſis has been puſhed to its utmoſt 
extent, and bodies have been ſubdivided as minutely as poſ- 
ſrble, we are warranted in calling thoſe principles, which 
we cannot further analyſe or ſeparate, elementary principles. 
They are the niinuteſt particles of matter we are capable of 
obſerving: and whether they are in fact ſuſceptible of 


Further ſab4:cifion or not, whether they are ſimple or com- 


pound, it is ſatisfactory to know that we have diſcovered 


a few ſubſtances from which all other bodies are com- 


pounded or derived, 
The ſubſtances which philoſophers have hitherto been 
4 In the tate of air cr gas, as they are called by the French philoſophers, 
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a unable to decompound, and which therefore, in the preſent 
of ſtate of ſcience,. we are juſtified in terming elementary, are 
" the following : 
0 iſt. Fire. Including light and the electric fluid. 
f. 24. Oxygen. This, in the aeriform ſtate, has been called 
5 pure, vital, or dephlogiſticated air. It gives the acid 
5 character to ſaline or vegetable bodies when united 
with them ; and when united with metals gives them 
Fo the calciform or cinder-like appearance, when the me- 
tallic luftce is deſtroyed : ſuch is their ſtate in the ore. 
3d. Hydrogen. This, in the aeriform ſtate, is called 22 


al flammable air; and, being lighter than common air, 

* has been uſed to inflate air balloons. United with . 
15 oxygen it forms pure water. ö 
os 4th. Azote, which, in the awiform ſtate, has "ba 8 3 
mw phlogiſticated or impure air. It forms about three- 1 
* fourths of our common air, and is that part of it | 
a. which is left after animals have breathed in a, glaſs or 

n receiver of air, or after a candle has ceaſed. to Da in 

* it. Condenſed into a fluid, with a certain portion of 

* oxygen, it becomes nitrous acid, or aquafortis. A. 

of >th, Phoſphorus, A ſubſtance well known, and which 

lr united with oxygen produces phoſphoric acid. 


ire 6th. Coal. Charcoal is the pureſt ſtate in which this ſuh- 
ſtance is found; our common pit-coal being uſually _ 
united with other matter. In the aeriform ſtate coal 
becomes what is called fixed air, or choak damp. It 
is, in fact, the principal material in the compoſition 
of all vegetable ſubſtances. 41 7 
7th. Sulphur, which, combined with oxygen, forms vi- j 
triolic acid, oil or ſpirit of vitriol. y 
8th. Muriatic ſalt, or the radical matter of common Cale, 
In the ſtate of common ſalt it is united not only with 
a certain portion of oxygen, but with an alkali, When 
ſimply united with oxygen, it is called the acid of /ea 
- ſalt, muriatic acid, ſpirit of ſea ſalt, & c. | 
th. Fluor, or the radical matter of the beautiful, fluor thn. 
1 10th. Borax, or the radical matter of the ſalt uled by bra- 
ers. ziers, tinmen, &c, for ſoldering, and known, = that 
ble . name. 


4 
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11th. The alkalies. The name alkali was derived from one 
of thoſe ſubſtances called the mineral allali, being pro- 
duced from the aſhes of a marine plant called kali; it 
is alſo found in the earth in a mineral ſtate in ſome 
parts of the world. The other, the vegetable alkali, 
is commonly known by the name of pota/h, and is ob- 
tained from the aſhes of any vegetable matter. 
12th. Earths, which are at leaſt of Bf different kinds, 
13th, Metals, which are about ſeventeen in number. 
Theſe we are, in the preſent ſtate of philofophical know- 
ledge, authoriſed in conſidering as ſimple or elementa 
ſubſtances. They are uſually found i in a ſtate of combina- 
tion ; the firſt fix chiefly enter into the compoſition of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies, the latter abound moſt in the mi- 
neral World. 
Fire. That this is a fluid of a peculiar kind can no 
longer be doubted, fince it has all the properties of a fluid, 
It is perceptible to our ſenſes only in a diſengaged or active 
Nate ; that is, in paſſing from one body to another: it is, 
however diffuſed very copiouſly throughout nature. By 
its elaſtic nature it is the cauſe of all fluidity, and, indeed, 
was it not for the influence of this ſubtile fluid, the whole 
matter of the univerſe, there is reaſon to believe, would be 
_ condenſed into a ſolid maſs. Thus it is obvious that by 
withdrawing a certain portion of its natural heat from wa- 
ter, that fluid becomes a ſolid body, and is converted into 
ice. But the general effects of fire in the œconο my of na- 
ture are ſo important, that it will be neceſſary to treat of 
them in a diſtin lecture. 
2d. Oxygen. In the aeriform ſtate this ſubſtance is Wan 
uncombined with any other matter than that portion of 
elementary fire which is neceſſary to keep it in the aeriform 
Kate, or in the ſtate of an elaſtic fluid; for all fluids are 
ſuch only by the agency of fire, which keeps the particles 
ſeparate, and prevents their ſettling into a ſolid maſs. In 
this ſtate it conſtitutes about one- fourth part of the air of our 
atmoſphere, and it is called pure, or vital air, becauſe it is 
the only part which will ſupport flame or animal life; for 
if a quantity of common air is incloſed in a cloſe veſſel, 
fuch as a bell glaſs, or the receiver of aner you 


# 


will 
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will find, as ſoon as the pure part is conſumed, a candle 
will go out in it, nor can an animal any longer breathe. on 
exiſt in it. F 

There is another very extraordinary property of oxygen 
(from which indeed it has derived its preſent name, oxus 


ſignifying in Greek ſharp or acid), and that is, that it is the 


matter which gives the acid character to all other ſubſtances 
which are ſuſceptible of that property. Thus if common 
ſulphur or brimſtone, which you all know is fn itſelf not 
acid or ſour, is burnt in pure or oxygen air, or in common 
air (in which caſe it imbibes all the pure part of it) it is 
converted into vitriolic acid. The ſame is the proceſs in 
making vinegar, Beer, wine, or ſugar and water, all which 
have a ſtrong attraction for oxygen, are expoſed to the air, 
and, by imbibing the pure part of it, or the oxygen, a four 
liquor 1s gradually produced. | 
The metals, by uniting with oxyge n, are deprived of 
their luſtre, and aſſume the appearance of a calx or cinder; 
thus iron becomes y, that is, in effect, calcined (for ruſt 
is a calx of iron ), by being expoſed to air or water, from 
which it abſtracts the oxygen. In this ſtate moſt of the 


metals are found in the bowels of the earth, and are called 
_ ores. From the calces of ſome of the metals oxygen air 


may be obtained, chiefly by the application ofrheat, 


3d. Hydrogen has received'its name from the Greek der, 
water, being the chief conſtituent of that fluid. Water is 
indeed compoſed of rather more than three parts of oxygen 


and one of hydrogen. In an æriform ſtate hydrogen con- 
ſtitutes inflammable air, or gas, and is obtained for the pur- 


poſe of filling air balloons, Kc. by any proceſs which de- 


compoſes water. Thus when water is made to paſs through 


a tube of iron made red hot, ſuch as a gun- barrel, the oxygen 
is abſorbed, by the iron, which is then calcined, and the 
. hydrogen is diſengaged, and comes forth in the form, of in- 
flammable air or gas. Hydrogen enters pretty largely into 
the compoſition of all animal and vegetable bodies, particu- 


larly the former; with coaly matter it forms oz/, and all the 


animal and vegetable oils conſiſt of different proportions of 


Se and i hydrogene With axote it conſtitutes that well- 
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known ſubſtance, TIP volatile ul, or ſpirit of 
hartfhorn. 

4th. Axle, which derives its name from the Greek par- 
ticle a, ſignifying from, and zoe, life, ſignifying that it takes 
away life, or, more properly, that it does not ſuſtain it, is 
one of the moſt ahundant elements in nature. In its aeriform 
ſtate, when it is called azotic gas by the French philoſo- 
phers, it conſtitutes about two-thirds of the air we breathe, 
When oxygenated, or combined with oxygen, it forms ni- 
trous acid, or aquafortis. It compoſes no inconfiderable 
Part of animal and vegetable bodies, from which it may he 
drawn by a chemical proceſs; and the quantity of ammo- 
niac or volatile alkali which in putrefaction is emitted by 
theſe ſubſtances, and which is the chief cauſe of their fœtid 
and difagreeable ſmell in that ſtate, is formed by an union 
of the hydrogen and azote which they contain. 

5th. Phoſphorus is chiefly obtained from animal ſub- 
ſtances; it is now procured by a chemical proceſs from 
bones. It however exiſts in ſome mineral bodies. It has 
ſo ſtrong an attraction for oxygen, that its {pontaneous 1 in- 
fammation and combuſtion is entirely owing to this cir- 
cumſtance. All aerial ſubſtances are kept in that tate 
by the matter of fire which is combined with them, and 
which ſeparates their particles, which float in a kind of 
fiery atmoſphere. When phoſphorus, therefore, is ex- 
poſed to the air, the oxygen, which then exiſts in the ſtate 
of pure air, or oxygen gas, is attracted by it, and con- 
denſed, and conſequently the fire which was combined 
with it is let looſe, and becomes active and obvious to our 


I 


| | 1 ſenſes. 


6th. Coal exiſts, I obſerved, in a pure ſtate only in char- 
coal. It is, in fact, the great conſtituent of all vegetable 
matter, and common pit coal is wood or other vegetables 
which have been buried in the earth by the general de- 
- huge, or by ſome other great convulſion of nature. It is, 
however, from theſe circumſtances, neceſſarily combined 
with ſome mineral ſubſtances, ſuch as ſulphur, which it 
has got from its ſituation in the mine whence it is ex- 
trated; charcoal, on the contrary, is the matter as it ex- 
ited in the ſubſtance of the wood or vegetable which con- 


e 
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tained it, the extraneous matter being driven off by the 


heat which is employed in preparing it. The whole of a 
piece of charcoal may be converted into fixed air, called 
carbonic acid gas by the French philcſophers, which proves 
ſufficiently that fixed air is nothing but charcoal united 
with the oxygen, which it derives from the air. 

7th. Sulphur, or brimſtone, is a well known ſubſtance. Te 
chiefly exiſts in the mineral world, and abounds moſt in the 
neighbourhood of volcanos. It is a very combuſtible ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe it has a very ſtrong attraction for the oxygen 
which is contained in the atmoſphere, and which being im- 
bibed by tlie ſulphur in combuſtion, the fire with whand it 
was united in that ſtate is ſet free. The ſulphur is then 


uſed in commerce is obtained by burning ſulphur in pure 


converted into vitirolic acid. In fact all the ſpirit of vitriol 
air. Sulphur unites with the ores of moſt metals. The 
crude antimony of the ſhops is antimony and ſulphur; and 
that beautiful ſubſtance called pyrites, mundic, or Iriſh dia- 
mond, is a combination of ſulphur and iron. 

8th Muriatic matter, or the radical ſubſtance of ſea ſalt, is 
not yet known to exiſt in an uncombined ſtate. United 


with oxygen it forms marine acid, or ſpirit of ſalt, which 
again united with an alkali forms our common ſalt. 


gth. Fluor alſo is not found in an uncombined ſtate. It 


is united with oxygen to form the fluor acid, which again 
united with lime conſtitutes that beautiful ſubſtauce known - 


by the name of fluor ſpar, or Derbyſhire ſpar. 

10th. Borax reſembles the two former ſubſtances in | not 
being found in a pure or ſimple ſtate. The borax uſed in 
commerce is a compound ſalt formed from the boracic 


acid, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes an union with oxygen and 


one of the alkalies. 


11th. The alkalies, called potaſh and ſoda. I have claſſed f 


them together, becauſe there is ſome probability that they 
may be radically the ſame. They have formerly been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the names of the vegetable and mineral alka- 
lies, becauſe though the bulk of what is uſed in commerce 
of both kinds is obtained from the aſhes of vegetables, yet 
one of them has been found in a mineral ſtate. Lavoiſier 
ſi aſpects that they are compound ſubſtances, and that azote 


* 


— 
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is one of their conſtituent principles. All our compound or 
neutral ſalts are formed from the union of an acid with one 
of the alkalies, ſuch as common ſalt, nitre, or ſaltpetre, &c, 
. 12th and 13th. Of the earths and metals it will be more 
proper to treat under the general head of mineralogy, which 
will probably hereafter occupy a ſhort ſeries of our lectures. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue Apr. 


HE diviſion of the monkey race, which. bas been 


adopted by Buffon and other writers into apes, ba- 
— and monkeys is not without its uſes. Subdiviſions 

indeed greatly facilitate the knowledge of moſt ſciences; 
and to arrange in ſeveral diſtinct claſſes a large genus of 
animals ſerves not only to mark and define their properties, 
but to recal to the mind more eaſily and more immediately 
a knowledge of the different ſpecies. The apes properly ſo 
called, according to Buffon, are totally deſtitute of tails ; of 
theſe there are only four kinds, the ourang outang, already 
deſcribed; the pithecos, or. pigmy ape; the gibbon, or long- 
armed ape; and the magot. Ihe ſecond diviſion includes 
the baboons, which have ſhort tails; and the third the 
monkeys, which have long tails, and which are a much 

more numerous tribe than either of the others. | 

The pyGMyY APE, or pithecos of the antients, is a very 
ſmall animal, being in ſize not more than a foot and a balf 
high; that is, not larger than a common cat. It is not un- 
common in our exhibitions of wild beaſts, but is originally 
found in Africa and the iſland of Ceylon. It is tractable, 
but miſchievous; and ſo much reſembles the human race 
in feature and manners, that it is ſuppoſed to have given 
. riſe to the popular: fables of the antients concerning a na- 
tion of pygmies which waged: war with the cranes. Theſe 
- fables have been rendered probable from the circumſtance 
of theſe animals, in their native country, living in a kind of 
ſociety, and employing various artifices as means of m—_ 
8 
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I The 61n80N, ſo called by Buffon, or the long armed ape, 
h is a very extraordinary and remarkable creature. It is of 
" different ſizes, being from four feet to two feet high. It 
: walks erect, is without a tail, has a face reſembling that of 


a man, with a circle of buſhy hair all round the viſage ; its 
eyes are Jarge and ſunk in its head; its face tanned, and its 
ears exactly proportioned. But that in which it chiefly 
differs from all others of the monkey tribe is the extraordi- 
nary length of its arms, which, when the animal ſtands 
erect, are long enough to reach the ground; ſo that it can 
walk upon all fours and yet keep its erect poſture at the 
fame time. This animal, next to the ourang outang and the 
pigmy ape, moft nearly reſembles mankind, not only in form, 
en but in gentle manners and tractable diſpoſition. It is a 
a- native of the Faſt Indies, and particularly found along the 
ns coaſts of Coromandel. 


8. 


'S The laſt of the ape kind is the cynocephalus, or the ma- 
of got of Buffon. This animal wants a tail, like the former, 
es, although there is a ſmall protuberance at that part, which 


ely yet is rather formed by the ſkin than the bone. It differs 
1o alſo in having a large callous red rump. The face is pro- 
of minent, and approaches more to that of quadrupeds than 
dy of man. The body is covered with a browniſh hair, and 
hg yellow on the belly. It is about three feet and an half, or 
des tour feet high, and is a native of moſt parts of Africa and 
the the Faſt. As it recedes from man in its form, ſo alſo it ap- 
uch pears different in its diſpoſitions, being ſullen, vicſous, and 
untractable. | 


- 


Tux BABOON. * 


D-ſcending from the more perfect of the monkey kinds, 
we come to the baboon and its varieties, a large, fierce, and 
formidable race, that, mixing the figure of the man and the 3 
quadruped in their conformation, ſeems to poſſeſs only the * 1 
defects of both; the petulance of the one and the ferocity of SY 
the other. Theſe animals have a ſhort tail; a prominent KY 
face; with canine teeth, larger than thoſe of men, and cal- 
loſities on the rump.* In man the phyſiognomy may de- $1 
Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 183. phe 

| 'ceive, 


— 
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ceive, and the figure of body does not always Jead to the qua- 
lities of the * but in animals we may generally judge 
of their diſpoſitions by their looks, and form a juſt enjec- 
ture of their internal habits from their external form. If we 
compare the nature of the ape and the baboon by this eaſy 
rule, we ſhall at once be led to pronounce that they greatly 
differ in their diſpoſitions, and that the latter are infinitely 
more fierce, ſavage, and malicious than the former. The 
ourang outang, that ſo nearly reſembles man in its figure, 
approaches alſo neareſt in the gentleneſs of its manners and 
the pliancy of its temper. The cynocephalus, that of all 
other apes is moſt unlike man in form, and approaches 
nearer the dog in face, reſerubles alio the brute in nature, 
being wild, reſtleſs, and impelled by a fretful unpetuoſity; 


But the baboon, who is ſtill more remote, and reſembles 


man only in having hands, who, from having a tail, a pro- 
minent face, and ſharp claws, approaches more nearly to 
the ſavage tribe, is every, way fierce, malicious, ignorant, 
and untractable. 


The Ba Boon, properly ſo called, is from three to ſour feet 


high, very ſtrong built, with a thick .body and limbs, and 


canine teeth, much longer than thoſe of men. It has large 
calloſities behind, which are quite naked and red. Its tail 
is crooked and thick, and about ſeven or eight inches long. 
Its ſnout, for it can hardly be called a face, is long and 
thick, and on each ſide of its cheeks it has a pouch, into 
Which, nen ſatiated with eating, it puts the remainder of 
its proviſions. It is covered with long thick hair of a red- 
diſh brown colour, and pretty uniform over the whole 
body. It walks more commonly upon all fours than up- 
; right, and its hands as well as its feet are armed with long 
_ ſharp claws, inſtead of the broad round nails of the ape 
kind. RY; 
An animal thus made for firength, and fartiſhed with 
Fein: weapons, is found in fact to be one of the molt 
formiddvle of the ſavage race, in thoſe countites where it 1s 
bred. It appears, in its native woods, to be impelled by 
two oppoſite paſſions; an hatred for the males in the hu- 
man ſpecies, and a deſire for women. Were we aſſured of 
theſe ſtrange oppoſitions in its diſpoſition from one teſti- 
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mony alone, the account might appear deubtful; but as it 
comes from a variety of the moſt credible witneſſes, we can- 
not refuſe our aſſent. From them, therefore, we learn, 
that theſe animals will often aſſail women in a body, and 
force them into the woods, where they keep them againſt 
their will, and kill them when refractory. From the Ohe- 
valier Forbin we learn, that in Siam whole troops of theſe 
will often ſally forth from their foreſts, and attack a vil- 
lage, when they know the men are engaged in their rice 
harveſts They are on ſuch occaſions actuated, as well by 
defire as by hunger; and plunder the houſes of whatever 
proviſions: they gan find. The women, however, as the 
Chevalier humorouſly relates, not at all liking either the 
manners or the figure of the paltry gallants, boldly ftand 
on their defence, nnd with” clubs, or whatever other arms 
they can provide, inſtead of anſwering their careſſes, oblige 
their ugly ſuitors to retreat; not, however, before they have 
damaged or plundered every thing eatable _—_ can Po om 
hands on. 

At the Cape of Good Hope ey are leſs formidable bile | 
to the beſt of their power equally miſchievous. ©*Fhey are 
under a ſort of natural diſcipline, and go about whitever + 
they undertake with ſurpriſing fkill-and regularityl When 
they ſet about robbing an orchard or a vineyard, for they 
are extremely fond of grapes, apples, and ripe fruit, they 
do not go ſingly to work, but in large companies, and with 
preconcerted deliberation... On theſe occaſions a part of 
them enter the encloſure, while one is ſet to watch. The 
reſt ſtand without the fence, and form a line reaching all 
the way from their fellows within to their rendezvous with- 
out, which is generally in ſome craggy mountain. Every 
thing being thus diſpoſed, the plunderers within the or- 
chard throw the fruit to thoſe that are without as faſt as 
they can gather it; or, if the wall or hedge is high, to 
thoſe that ſit on the top; and theſe hand the plunder to 
thoſe next them on the other fide, Thus the fruit is 
pitched from one to another all along the line, till it is 
lately depoſited at their head-quarters. They catch it as 
oy as the moſt _ tennis player can a ball; and 

| while 
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while the buſineſs is going forward, which they conduct 


with great expedition, a moft profound ſilence is oblerved 
among them. Their centinel, during this whole time, con- 
tinues upon the watch, extremely anxious and attentive; 
but if he perceives any one coming, he inſtantly ſets up x 
loud cry, and at this ſignal the whole company {camper off, 
Nor yet are they at any time willing to leave the place 
empty-handed ; for if they are plundering a hed of melons, 
for inſtance, they go off with one in their mouths, one in 
their hands, and one under their arm. If the purſuit is hot, 
they drop firſt that from under their arm, then that from 
their hand; and, if it is continued, they at laſt let fall tha 
which they had hitherto kept in their mouths. 

The natives of the Cape often take the young of thele 
animals, and, feeding them with ſheep and goats milk, ac 
cuſtom them to guard their houſes; which duty they per 
form with great punctuality. Thoſe, however, that har 
been brought into Europe, are headſtrong, rude, and ut 
tractable. Dogs and cats, when they have done any thing 
wrong, will run off; but theſe ſeem careleſs and inſenſibl 
of the miichief they do; and I have ſeen one of them breat 
a whole table of china, as it ſhould ſeem by deſign, without 
appearing in the leaſt conſcious of having done amiſs. | 
was, not, however, in any reſpect ſo formidable as that d- 
ſcribed by Mr. Bufton, of which he gives the following 
ſcription : ** It was not, ſays he, extremely ugly, a 
yet it excited horror. It continually appeared in a ſtate d 
ſavage ferocity, gnaſhing its teeth, flying at the ſpectator 
and furiouſly reſtleſs. It was obliged to be confined in u 
iron cage, the bars of which he fo forcibly attempted u 
break, that the ſpectators were ſtruck with apprehention 
It was a ſturdy bold animal, whoſe ſhort limbs and powe⸗ 
ful exertions ſhewed vaſt ſtrength and agility, ' The lon 
hair with which it was end ſeemed to add to its ap} 
rent abilities; which, however, were in reality ſo gr 
that it could eaſily overcome more than a ſingle man, 

leſs armed. As to the reſt, it for ever appeared excited 
that paſſion which renders the mildeſt animals at intern 
furious. Some others alſo of the monkey kind ſhi 
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the ſame degree of impudence; but, as they were els in 
fize, their petälance wer leſs” n and their inſolence 
more eaſily corrected.” | g 

But however violent the deſires of theſe animals may be, 
they are not found to breed in our climate. The female 
brings forth uſually but one at a time, which ſhe carries in 
her arms, and in a peculiar manner clinging to her breaſt. 
As to the reſt, theſe animals axe not at all carnivorous; they 
principally feed upon fruits, roots, and corn, and generally 
keep together in companies. The internal parts are more 
unlike thoſe of man than of quadrupeds, particularly the 
liver, which is like that of a dog, divided into ſix lobes. 
The lungs are more divided, the guts in general are ſhorter, 
and the kidnies rounder and flatter. 

The largeſt of the baboon kind is the MaxpRil; an 
ugly diſguſting animal, with a tail ſhorter than the former, 
though of a much larger ſtature, being from four to five feet 
highs The muzzle is ſtill longer than that of the preced- 
ing; it is of a bluſh er, and ſtrongly marked With 
wrinkles, which give it a frightful appearance. But what 
renders it truly loathſome is, that from the noſe there is al- 
ways ſeen iſſuing a ſnot, which the animal takes care at in- 
tervals to lick off with 4ts tongue and ſwallow: It is a na- 
tive of the Gold Coaſt; it is an to walk more frequently 
eret than upon all fours; and when ditpleaſed, to weep 
ike a child. There was one of them ſthewn in England 
ſome years ago. It ſeemed tame but ſtupid, and had a me- 
thod of opening its mouth, and blowing at ſuch as came too 
near. 

The WaxDEROW is a baboon ther leſs than the former, 
with the body leſs compact and muſcular, and the hinder 
parts ſeemingly more feeble. Ihe tail is from ſeven to eight 
inches long; the muzzle is prominent as in the reſt of this 
kind ; but what particularly diftinguithes it is a large long 
white head of hair, together with a monſtrous wide” beak, 
coarſe, rough, and deicending ; the colour of the reſt of the 
body being brown or black. As to the reſt, in its ſavage 
ſtate; it is equally fierce with the others ; but, with proper 
education, it ſeems more tractable than moſt of its kind, and 


is chiefly ſeen in the woods'of Ceylon and M alabar, 
Vor. I. * 
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The Maron of Buffon, which Edwards calls the pig. 
tail, is thelaſt of the baboons, and in ſize rather approaches 
the monkey, being no larger than a cat. Its chief diſtinRion, 
beſides its prominent munsle, like a baboon, is in the tail, 
which is about five or ſix inches long, and curled up like 
that of a hog; from which circumſtance, peculiar to this 
animal, our Engliſh naturaliſts gave it the name. It is a na- 
tive of eee and does not well endure the rigours of our 
climate. Edwards, however, kept one of them a year in 
London; and another of them happening at the ſame time 
to be expoſed in a ſhew of beaſts, he brought the two exiles 
together, to ſee if they would claim or acknowledge their 
kindred. The moment they came into each other's pre- 
ſence, they teſtified their mutual ſatisfaction, and W and 


quite. ann at the intervi 1eW. feri 
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F any ſpecies of literary compoũtion is peculiar of t 
adapted to initruct and entertain the young, it is Bio-{Wſhad, 
graphy, or the delineation of the lives and characters of the: 
thoſe perſons who have left a diſtinguiſhed name behind fallin 
them. In peruſing the memoirs of ſuch perſons, awe ſee the i 
life in a juſt point of view, and the pewers of man e, scene 
Hibited in action. Virtue hereby becomes truly captiva: give: 
ing, and vice juſtly deſpicable. The. illuſtrious and ſhining Hair i; 
ornaments of ſociety ſtill live to, animate; by their example {Wis | 
and though dead they yet ſpeak, in their works II 
while the men who have diſgraced human nature, by therMWCrag 
conduct or their, principles, are held up as beacons to wan tim 
the juvenile adventurer of the, quickſands and rocks whidWatter: 
ſurround him. 
We ſhall now bring forward · one of thoſc extraordinary | 
-Juminarie 
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luminaries who rife only at remote periods, and who obtain 
immortality by the union of virtues and talents. The 
name of Cictro is dear to every admirer of genius and 
all, liberty, is familiar to readers of almoſt every deſcriptions 
like and peculiarly captivating to thoſe whe have the happineſs 
this of being acquainted with his precious remains. 

Nas 'Fhis rn character was bora at Arpinum, a city 
ou which, in ancient times, belonged to the country of the 
r in WM Samnites, but is now part of the kingdom of Naples. It 
time had alſo the honour of giving birth to C. Marius, which 


xis | occaſioned this fine remark of Pompey, ** that Rome was 


then indebted to this place for two citizens, who had each pre- 

pre · ¶ ſerved it from ruin. The territory of Arpinum was rude 

med and mountainous, to which See * Wen s de- 
feription of enn 


'Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race. 


r. of the climate. It was ſurrounded with groves and ſhady 
walks, leading from the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus; 
which was divided into two equal ftreams by a little iſland, 
covered with trees and a portico, contrived both for ſtudy 
and exerciſe, whither Cicero uſed to retire when he had any 
particular work on his hands. The clearneſs and rapidity 
of the ſtream, murmuring through a rocky channel; the 
ſhade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars; 
the remarkable coldneſs of the water; and, above all, its 
falling by a cafcade into the noble river Licis, a little below 


11:arly 
Bio- 
ers 0 
zehind 
ve ſee 
an eu 
ptivat- given of this delightful ſpot, where he firſt drew the vital 
hiniwg air in the 647 th year of Rome, and about 107 before Chriſt. 
mp lis family was truly reſpectable, and of equeſtrian rank. 

vorks; i He was educated at Rome under the direction of L. 
y thetWCraffus; and; being deſigned for the bur, he was placed for 
0-wanW time with Archias, the -rhetorician and poet, whom he 


whidWtterwards detende@ in a beautiful oration, which i is {till ex- 


ant. So greatly fometimes is the fame of a teacher de- 
peudens on the genius and gratitude of a pup.” After 


P 2 ; going 


The family -ſeat was about three miles from-the town, in a- 
ſituation extremely pleaſant and well adapted to the nature 


the iſland, preſents us with the idea of a moſt beautiful 
{cene. Such is the deſcription which Cicero has himſelf 


. 
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going through the uſual ſtudies, among which Greek was a 
Principal one, as being the polite language of that period, 

he aſſumed the hege virilis, or manly gown, at the age of 
iixteen; and being introduced into the forum, was put under 
the tuition of M. Scævola, the moſt eminent barriſter and 
Kateſman of his time. On the death of that great man, he 
had for a tutor another perſon of the ſame name, under 
whom he completed his ſtudies, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of his country; an acquaintance 
With which the Romans conſidered as of ſo much conſe- 
quence, that it was common for ſchool-lioys to learn the 
laws of the twelve tables by heart. But though he applied 
with the greateſt ardour to that courſe of ſtudy which was. 
to conſtitute his profeſſion, he did not: neglect poetry and 
polite literature; and herein his example is admirably de- 
ſerving of imitation, He tranſlated Aratus on the Pheno- 
mena "To the Heavens, from the Greek, into Latin verſe, of 
which fome fragments remain, and wrote alſo a ann in 
honour of his countryman Marius. _ 

The peace of Rome being now diſturbed . a JomeNtid 
war, Cicero made a campaign under Sylla; for though he 
had but little inclination to a military life, yet it was conſi · 
dered as indiſpenſable that all who engaged in the manage- 
ment of civil affairs, ſnould alſo r ſomething of arms, 
that they might the better be enabled to govern Provinces. 
and, command armies, to which offices it was natural 
for them to be called. The attention of Cicero, however, 
was rather directed to ſtudies connected with the, arts of 
peace than to thoſe of war. , He conſtantly; attended the 
philoſophers, and rel umed his oratorical: ſtudies undet Molo, 
the Rhodian, the moſt eminent profeſſor in that age, - He: 
alſo became the ſcholar of Philo the academic; ſtudied lo- 
'gic under Diodorus the ſtoick; and declaimed daily in. 


Latin and Greek with his fellow ſtudents M. Piſo and G. 


Pompeius, Having gone through a complete courſe of dil- 


cipline, he offered himſelf to the bar at the age of twenty- 


ſix, and undertook the cauſe of P. F and defended 
S. Roſcius, of Ameria, in a manner which gained univerlal 


applauſe. It is obſervable, that at the fame age preciſely: 


Demoſthenes firſt began his en career at Athens. 
Two 
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Two years afterwards he ſet vut on his travels into 
Greece and Aſia, which was then the faſhionable tour for 
thoſe who wiſhed to travel either for curioſity or improve» 
ment. He firſi viſited Athens, the capital ſeat of arts and 


ſciences, where he met with his ſchool-fellow, T. Pompo- 
nius, who, from his extreme partiality to Athens, acquired 


the ſurname of Atticus. Thence Cicero paſſed into Atia, 


and after a tour of two years, not idly ſpent, nor merely 
to gratify his curioſity, he returned to Italy. After ſpend- 
ing another year at the bar, he was advanced to the quæſ- 
torſhip. The queſtors were the general receivers or trea- 

ſurers of the republic, and were ſent yearly into the pro- 
vinces allotted to them. The iflaud of Sicily fell to the 

ſhare of Cicero ; and that part of it, for it was divided 

into two provinces, which was called Lilybæum. In this 

office he conducted himſelf with fo much integrity and li- 

derality, as to gain the love and admiration of the Siei- 

lians: The hours of leiſure from public buſineſs he em- 
ployed in his rhetorical ſtudies, wiſely leaving no particle 

of time unappropriated to the purpoſes of improvement. 
Before he quitted Sicily he made the tour of the iſland 

and while at Syracule he fought for and diſcovered the tomb 

of Archimedes the mathematics. 

Being now free from his quzſtorſhip, and returned to 
Rome, he employed himſelf conſtantly in defending the per- 
ſons and properties ot its citizens. At the expiration of 
five years from his ſerving the laſt office, which was the pe- 
riod fixed by law, he was elected to the ædileſhip; but be- 
fore he entered upon that poſt he undertook the famous pro- 
ſecution of C. Verres, the late prætor of Sicily, who ſtood 
charged with injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, during his go- 
vernment of that iſland. This proſecution of Verres, in 
a time of general corruption and luxury, has immortalized 
Cicero, not only for the plendour of abilities manifeſted on 
the occafion, but the purity of the motives which led him 
to engage in it. Hortenſius, reckoned the principal orator 
of the bar, could ſay nothing for his client after rhe elo 
quence of Cicero, and en, conſcious of his guilt, went 
into a voluntary exile, where he lived many years in con- 
tempt and — To the honour of Cicero, however, it 
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is aſſerted, that be relieved Verres in his miſerable ſituation, 


in which he ſhewed the generoſity of a noble mind, which 
can feel even for the diſtreſſes of the unworthy. 


After the uſual interval of two years from the time of his 


being choſen ædile, he offered himſelf a candidate for the. 
pretorſhip, and ſucceeded. On going out of that office the 
government of a foreign province. was offered to him, 
which, though lucrative and honourable, he.refuſed, hav- 
ing no particular love for money, nor a turn for mititary 
pomp. His principal ambition was to be diftinguiſhed as 
the guardian of the laws, and to preſerve both the magiſ- 
tes and people in a ſacred attachment to them. 

But amidſt all the confuſien of public employment, he 
did not neglect literature and the arts. At the time when 
he was afliduouſly endeavouring to obtain the conſulſhip, 
he found time to write to e about ſtatues and books. 
Atticus, as we have oblerved, reſided at Athens, where he 
had free acceſs to all the libraries, and employed his ſer- 
vants in copying the works of the beſt writers, not only for 
his own uſe, but alſo for fale, to that there was hardly a 
footboy in his houſe who was not able to read and write 
for him. Cicero employed Atticus as his agent to ſupply 
him with ſtatues to ornament his villas, eſpecially. that at 
Tuſculum, in which he took the greateſt pleaſure for its de- 
lightful ſituation in the neighbourhood of Rome, end the 
convenience of an eaf y retreat from the hurry and fatigues 
of the city. Here he had built ſeveral rooms and galleries, 
in imitation of the ſchools and porticoes of Athens, which 
he deſigned for the uſe of philoſophical conferences with 
his learned friends. He had given Attieus a general com- 
miſſion to purchaſe for him any piece of Gen art or 
ſculpture, which was elegant and curious, eſpecially of the 
literary kind, or proper for the furniture of his academy, 
which Atticus executed entirely to his ſatisfaction. 

C. gero being now in his forty-third year, the age required 
by law, offered himſelf as candidate for the conſulſhip, 
with fix competitors. - Bribery and corruption were then 
carried to a ſhameful height, and two of the candidates, 
Antoninus and Catiline, made no ſcruple of the practice in 
the moſt open manner, But though it does not appear that 


Cicero 
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Cicero took any ſteps of this ſort, he obtained a decided 
majority of votes. The method of chooſing contuls was by 
a ſort of ballot, or tickets of wood diſtributed to the citi- 


_ zens, with the names of the candidates feverally micribed 


upon each; but in the caſe of Cicero the people unani- 


mouſſy broke through the accuſtomed. form, and pro- 


claimed his name aloud, ſo that as he ſays himfelf, „he 
was not choſen by the votes of particular perſons, but by 
the common ſuffrage of the city; not declared by the voice 
of the crier, but by that of the whole Roman people.“ 
The perſon elected with him was C. Antonius, whom he 
gained over by his perſuaſions to aſſiſt him in dlabouring for 


the public good. He endeared himſelf to the citizens by 


many acts of liberality, and by an uniform regard to their 
intereſts; but the greateſt glory of his conſulſhip was the 
{kill and pains he took in detecting and ſuppreſſing the con⸗ 
ſpiracy of Catiline and his accomplices, for the ſubverſion 
of the commonwealth, Catiline, exaſperated, at Cicero:fos 
publiſhing . a . law, againſt bribery in the candidates for the 
conſulſhip, reſolved upon his death. The number of con- 


ſpirators who joined with him in this horrid plot was above 


thirty-five ;.. partly of the ſenatorian, and partly of the 
equeſtrian order. At a meeting of theſe it was refolved 
that a general inſurrection ſhould be raiſed, through Ital Yo: 
the different parts of which were aligned to different lead- 
ers; that Rome ſhould be ſet on Gre in many places at 
once, and a maſſacre commence, at the ſame time; of the 
whole ſenate, and other perſons inimical to the conſpira- 
tors; that in this general confuſion Catiline with his Tuſ- 
can forces ſhould take poſſeſſion of the city, where Lentulus 
was to preſide as chief of the council, Caſſius to manage 
the execution of the fire, and Cethegus to direct the mai: 
ſacre. But as much was to be feared from the vigilance of 


Cicero, two knights undertook to murder him in his bed at 


an early hour, mh they were to wait on him on pretence 


of buſineſs. Cicero, however, obtained information of the 


plot, by means of a woman named Fulvia, whoſe gallant, 
Curius, was one of the conſpirators, and informed her of 
the whole deſign. Cicero loſt, no tune, but aſſembled the 


chiefs of the city, and gave them the intelligence he had re- 


. ceived; 


— 
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| ceived; and a guard was next morning placed at his houſe, 
ſo that when the two aſſallins arrived they could gain no 
admittance, The next day he ſummoned the ſenate to 
meet in the Temple of Jupiter, in the capitol, where alto 
Catiline, to the aſtoniſhment of every one, had the aſſurance 
to ſhew himfelf. Cicero laid open the whole iniqu:tous 
Acheme of this man in ſo plain a manner, that Catiline was 
unable to anſwer him, but withdrew from the city, and 
made the beſt of his way to Manlius's camp in Etruria, on 
which both he and Manlius were declared public enemies 
by the ſenate. At this preciſe period, and in the midſt of 
all this confuſion, Cicero publicly defended L. Murena, 
one of the conſuls elect, who had been accuſed of bribery 
and corruption by S. Sulpicius and Cato. Cicero's elo- 
quence, however, brought him off; and on this occaſion 
he turned his raillery with exquiſite keennefs againſt the 
profecutors. Let he til] preferved his friendſhip for both, 
and, as he ſurvived them, he procured public honours for 
the memory of. the one, and immortalized the other by 
writing his life. This exhibited a true nobleneſs of ſoul, 
which regards public good more than private friendſhip, 
and which again will not ſacrifice the latter to particular 
differences of opinion. 

But to return to the conſpiracy. Lathe and the others 
who were left in the city were ſtill bent on their deſign; 
and to effect it made an attempt on the ambaſſadors of the 
Allobroges, a warlike people, inhabiting the countries now 
called Savoy and Dauphiny. Thele bete were now 
about to return home, highly diſſatisfied with the reception 
they had met with from the ſenate, and therefore the more 
- likely to reliſh the propoſal of the conſpirators. But after 
weighing the matter well, they (aw the danger it was likely 
to bring upon their country, were they to join their forces 
to the confines, and therefore they took the reſolution 
of diſcloſing the whole deſign to the conful. Cicero di- 
rected them to keep up their negociation with all the ap- 
Pearance of fincerity, and that when it was ended; they 
ſhould be apprehended at the moment of their departure, 
and their papers ſecured. This was done ſo ſecretly, that 


the conſpirators bad no o ſuſpicion of what had happened, 


when 
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when they were ſummoned to attend the ſenate; where the 
proofs of their guilt were ſo clear as to render all excuſe 
impoſſible. The criminals were inſtantly ſent to prifon, 
and the ſame evening, by a vote of the ſenate, they ſuffered 
death. As for Catitine be had gathered a force of above 
12,000 men; but when the account arrived of the execu- 
tion of Lentulus and the other conſpirators, numbers of his 
ſoldiers deſerted, in eonſequence of which he made forced 
marches, in order to penetrate into Gaul; but before he 
could reach that country,; he was overtaken, and, after a 
ſharp conteſt, himſelf and his whole army were deſtroyed. 
Such was the termination of this famous conſpiraey; and the 
ſervices rendered by Cicero in ſuppreſſing it, procured him 
the glorious title of Pater Patriæ. Hail thou, ſaysPliny, 
«+ who firſt received the ſalutation of father of thy eountry. 
He retired from the conſulſhip followed by the bleſſings 
of the people, but not without feeling alſo the effect of that 
envy which is invariably made the attendant of extrabrdi- 
nary merit.- Metellus, the tribune, and others, took occa-! 
ſion, to 'malign him for putting the conſpirators to death 
without a trial; and great advantages were taken to accuſe* 
him of oſtentation and profuſeneſs for purchaſing a 8 
ficent palace of M. Craſſus, on the Palatine-hillll. 
This year, which was the forty- fifth of his life, engaged: 
him in another remarkable concern. This was the affair 
of P. Clodius, charged with having prophaned the myſte- 
ries of the Bona Dea. The females of Rome celebrated 
theſe. religious rites privately by themſelves, and it was ut- 
terly. uniaww ff on any. male creature to intrude into the 
houſe where they were performing. Clodius having-a de- 
ſire to enter the houſe of Pompeia, Cæſar's wife, at the 
time of theſe myſteries, diſguiſed himſelf in female attire, 
and was readily admitted, but afterwards bis voice diſeo- 
vered him to the ſervants, who alarmed their miſtreſſes, 
and nothing but confuſion enſued. This affair made a great 
noiſe, and gave much offence to the whole eity. Clodius 
being brought to trial, produced perſons to ſwear that he 
was at a conſiderable diſtance in the country at the time, 
but Cicero voluntarily came forward, and proved that he 
was with him on butineſs che ſame morning. Notwith- 
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ſtanding this teſtimony the culprit found means to ge ac- 
quitted, which greatly. provoked Cicero, who did not {chy- 
ple to expreſs his reſentment. in warm terms. Clodius from 
this time meditated nothing leſs than the deſtruction of Ci- 
cero, in which deſign he was ſupported; by others. 

On the formation. of the triumvirate, conſiſting of Pom- 
pey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, this illuſtrious man might doubt- 
leſs have had his owa terms, and have been admitted into a 
participation of their power; but as he was conſcious that 
the authority they poſſeſſed was at the expence of the pub- 
lic liberty, and by uſurpation, he nobly difdained to have 
any concern with them. Clodius, in the mean time, got 
himſelf choſen tribune, with the aſſiſtance of Cæſar, who 
baſely co- operated with him in his: defigns againſt Cicero. 
Pompey, however, aſſured him of his protection; and this 
great man ſuffered himſelf to be duped by one who had no 
ſincere deſire to render him or his country any ſervice. 'I he 
new tribune obliged the people with ſeveral new and po- 


pular laws, which were merely intended to act as intro- | 
 ductory to one that ſhould materially effect the great object 


he had in view; this was, that whoever ſhould have taken 
away the life of a citizen without trial, ſhould; be prohibited 
the uſe of fire and water. Now though Cicero was no 
more guilty of having executed Lentulus and the other 


confpirators than the reſt of the ſenate who voted their? 


death, yet the law was pointedly directed againſt him. One 
ſhould have ſuppoſed that. a man fo intrepid in the cauſe of 
others, would not have wanted: ſpirit to defend himſelt, 
eſpecially when right was on his £de; yet in this caſe. Cicero 

gave way to fear, and retreated from Rome. No ſooner was 

it known that he had gone into voluntarily exile, than the 
mob, with Clodius at their head, plundered and deſtroyed his 

houſes, both in town and country; ſo little dependence is 
to de placed on the eſteem of the populace. However, his 

baniſhment was hut ſhort, for the ſenate, feeling the injut- 

tice of his treatment, paſſed a vote of recall, at the ſame 

time repealing the law of Cladius, and they moreover re- 

ſolved that no buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted till Cicera's re- 
turn. He entered Roine in, triumph, and ſatisfaction was 

made . for the injury whictc he had received in the de- 

| ſtructios 
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ſtruction of his property. At the age of fifty-fix he was 


appointed g governor of Cilicia, and general of the army, 
preferments much ſought for at that time, but not well 


ſuited to the diſpoſition of Cicero, who had no genius for 


military affairs. However, what he wanted as a comman- 
der he made up in his civil capacity as governor, eafing the 
cities and diſtricts of his province of the load of debts 


which the rapacity of his predeceffors had laid upon them. 


On returning to Rome he found the city rent in pieces 
between the reſpective partizans of Ceſar and Pompey, 
both of whom eagerly courted tHe friendſhip of Cicero. 
His inclination leading him to fide with the latter, who 


was at Dyrrhachium, he went thither with his ſon, brother, 
and nephew. This, however, was fatal policy in Cicero, 


for Pompey had not ſkill or force enough to reſiſt Ceſar, 
who obtained a complete victory over him at Pharſalia. 
Cicero was in that action, from which he eſcaped unhurt, 


and returned to Rome, where the conqueror treated him 


with the greateſt marks of 'efteem, nor once reproached 
him with the part he had taken. But as he could not ap- 
prove the changes which had happened, nor cordially fide 
with the men 1n-power, he retired from public life, and de- 
voted himſelf to ftudy and domeſtic enjoyments, the latter 
of which were fadly embittered by the death of his fa- 
vourite daughter Tullia, who was a pattern of filial duty, 
and joined to all the other graces of her ſex, the accompliſh- 
ments of literature. 


her father, and to comfort him in his afftiction the * 
phers came from all parts. 

On the death of Ceſar Cicero was again called forth into 
public action, and the conſpirators promiſed themſelves his 
full approbation. He governed himſelf, however, with 
much: diſeretion, though this event ſoon led to his deftruc- 
tion and that of the commonwealth. As ſoon as Antony 
had ftirred up the ſoldiers and populace to avenge the death 
of Ceſar, and Brutus and Caſſius had in conſequence quitted 
Rome, Cicero left it alſo. - 


When Octavius, Cæſar's nephew, arrived in Italy, his 


friends preſented him to Cicero; and the young man, who 


Was intended to act as the rival. of Antony, promiſed to-be 
guided 


8 bis ſtroke was very ſeverely felt by 
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at this time that he wrote his book of Offices, or the Duties 
of Man, for the uſe of his ſon ; a treatiſe. admired in every 
ſucceeding age, as exhibiting a, perfect ſyſtem of heathen 


: morality, and the nobleſt oct of what reaſon alone is ca- 


pable of doing towards directing man through life with in- 
nocence and hanpiveſa. He ſtill paid attention to public 
affairs, and publiſhed ſeveral philippics againſt Antony, 
which only ſerved to exaſperate that revengeful man the 
more againſt him. At length Antony, Octavius, and Le 


Pidus formed a new triumvirate, and one of their articles of 
agreement was, that a lift of proſcription ſhould be made of 
their reſpective enemies, by which above three hundred ſe- 


nators, and two thouſand knights were doomed to death 
for their attachment to the Wee of Rome. Cicero, as 
may well be ſuppoſed, was one of the firſt in this devoted 
liſt, for his death appeared to be a W ſacrifice to che 
common intereſt of the three. 

Ile was at his Tuſculan villa, when the news ; of this pro- 
ſcription reached him, on which he ſet out at once for Aſ- 
turia, the neareſt villa on the ſea coaſt, where he embarked 
in a ſmall veſſel; but the winds. being, boiſterous, he landed 
at Cirezum, and afterwards went to Capita, but his ſer- 
wants not thinking him ſafe, forced him into a litter, oc 
portable chair, and. carried him away through ſome woods 
towards the ſea. The ſoldiers, however, who were: ſent in 
queſt of him, headed by Popilius Lena, a tribune, or co- 
lonel of the army, whom Cicero had formerly defended in 
capital cauſe, overtook him, and having cut off his head 
and hands, carried the trophies in triumph to Antony, who 
ordered. them to be placed on the roſtra, where he had ſo 
often defended the liberty and property of his fellow-citi- 
zens, who beheld in his death the expiration of their deareit 
Þriv ileges. This melancholy event took place on the 7th 
of December, in the 64th year of his age. | 

Thus fell Marcus Tullius Cicero, the moſt ſhining orna- 
ment of antiquity, whether be is conſidered as an orator, 
ſtateſman, or writer. The learning and abilities which he 

oſſefſed, have been the admiration, of every age and coui- 
try, and his ftyle, has always been teckoned *. true pe” 
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ard of pure latinity. In his private character he appears to 
great advantage, as an affectionate father and ſtedfaſt friend. 
The pureſt morality runs through his works; and if he had 
ambition, it ſeems to have been regulated on patriotic 
principles, and controuled by a conſtant wiſh of being ſer- 
viceable to his country. 


1 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE NORTHERN INDIANS, * 


(With a C poer-plate.) 


HE. northern Indians, who inhabit the weſtern coaſt 
of Hudſon's Bay, are in general above the middle 
fize, well proportioned, ſtrong, wel robuſt, but not cor- 
pulent. Their complexion is ſomewhat of a copper caſt ; 
and their hair, like all the other tribes of Indians, is black, 
{trong, and ſtraight. The men are without beards till they 
arrive at SEES fg age, and then, though ſtrong and briftly jth 
they are by no means equal in quantity to > what | is ob- 
ſerved on the faces of Europeans. | 
Their features are peculiar, and different from any other : 
tribes in thoſe parts; for they havę low foreheads, ſmall 
eyes, high cheek-bones, Roman noſes, full cheeks, and 
broad long chins. Their ſkins are ſoft, ſmooth, and po- 
liſhed ; and when they are dreſſed in clean clothing, they 
are as free from offenſive ſmell as any of the human race, 
Every tribe of Northern Indians, as well as the Copper 
and Dog-ribbed Indians, who lie much farther to the weſt, 
have three or four parallel black ſtrokes marked on each 
cheek, which' is performed by entering an awl or needle 
under the ſkin, and, on drawing it out again, immediately 
rubding powdered charcoal into the wound. 
Their diſpoſitions are, in general, moroſe and covetous, 
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We are principally indebted for this ir: tereſting account of the a 
Indians to © A Journey from Prince of Wales“ Fort, in Hudſon's Bay, to 
the northern Ocean. Undertaken by Order of the Hudſcn's Bay Company 
for the maren of Copper 288 a North-Weſt a Ke. By Sa» 


muel Hearne.” 
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and they ſeem to be entirely unacquainted even with the 
name of gratitude. In their viſits. to the Britiſh factory, 
they are for ever pleading poverty; and, to excite the com- 
paſſion of the governor, are ſeldom at a loſs for a plauſible 
tory, which they relate as the occaſion of their diſtreſs, and 
never fail to interlard their hiſtory with ſighs, groans, and 
tears, ſometimes affecting to be lame, and even blind. No 
people ſeem to have more command of their paſſions on 
ſuch occaſions; they can even ſhed tears on one fide of 
their face, while the other, at the ſame moment, will exhi- 
bit a ſignificant ſmile. Falſe pretences for obtaining charity 
are ſo common among theſe people, that if the governor 
paid attention to them all, the whole tribe of Northern In- 
dians would make a trade of begging, inſtead of bringing 
furs to purchaſe what they want. 

In their trade they never fail to.deceive Europeans when- 
ever it is in their power, and take every method to over- 
reach them. They will diſguiſe their perſons, and change 
their names, in order to defraud them of their lawful debts, 
which they are ſometimes permitted to contract at the Hud- 

ſon's Bay Company's Factory. Nor is there any way of 
rendering a Northern Indian either ſerviceable to himſelf 
and the Company, but by keeping him at a diſtance ; for 
the leaſt indulgence, or apparent partiality, rer ders him in- 


dolent and troubleſome, and puts him upon contriving me- 


thods to tax the generoſity of thoſe who have any dealings 
with him. But with all theſe bad qualities they are the 
mildeſt tribe of Indians that trade at any of the Company's 
ſettlements, and as they are never heated with liquor, they 
are always in their ſenſes, and never proceed to riot, or any 
violence beyond bad language. And notwithſtanding they 
are ſo covetous, and pay no regard to private property, but 
take every advantage of bodily firength to rob their neigh- 


bours, not only of their goods, but of their wives, yet let 


their loſles or affronts be ever fo great, they never ſeek any 
' other revenge than that of wreſiling. Murder is ſeldem 
heard of among them. A murderer is ſhunned and deteſted 
hy all the tribe, and is obliged, like another Cain, to wan- 
der up and down, forlorn and forſaken even ay his own re- 


latzons and former friends. 
Among 
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Among the Northern Indians the men are very jealous ot 
their wives, and the ſame ſpirit probably reigns among the 
women; but they are kept ſo much in awe of their huſ- 
bands, that the liberty of thinking is the greatett privilege 
which they-enjoy. The preſence of a Northern Indian man 
ſtrikes a peculiar awe into his wives, as he always aſſumes 
the ſame authority over them that the maſter of a family in 
Europe uſually does over his domeſtic fervants. | 

Their inarriages are not attended with any ceremony; all 
matches are made by the parents or neareſt relations: the 
women have no choice, but implicitly obey the will of their 
parents, who always endeavour to marry their daughters to 
thoſe that ſeem moſt likely to be capable of maintaining 
them, let their age, perſon, or difpoſition be ever ſo deſpi- 
cable. 2 a | 

The girls are always betrothed when children of eight or 
ten years of age, but to men three or four times older ; trom 
this period they are prohibited from joining in the moſt in- 
nocent and cheerful amuſements with children of the oppo- 
lite ſex, Divorces are very common among theſe people,, 
and frequently for no other reaſon than for the want o 
what they deem neceffary accompliſhments, or bad beha- 
viour. This ceremony conſiſts of neither more nor lefs than 
a good drubbing, and turning the woman out of doors, tel- 
ling her to go to her relations. 4 

Like the Greenlanders, they have but few children, and 
thoſe at tlie diſtance of two or three years from each other. 
Child-birth with them is an affvir of no great difficulty, 
and, in general, is unattended with danger. When a wo- 
man is taken ill on theſe occations, ſhe is removed to a 
ſmall tent, at a diſtance from all the other tents, in Which 
ſhe remains for a month or five weeks, during which time 
the is attended with only a female acquaintance or two. 
The father never ſees his child the whole time, leſt its un- 
tightly appearance ſhould lead him to conceive a diſlike for 
the infant, which could never afterwards be removed. | 
The names of the children are always given to them by 
the parents or near relations. "Thoſe of the boys are va- 
nous, and generally derived from ſome place, ſeaſon; or ani- 
22 . mal; 
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mal; the names of the girls are chiefly taken from ſome 
part or property of a martin; ſuch as the White Martin, 
the Summer Martin, the Martin's Head, &c. &c. 

There are certain periods at which they never permit the 
women to abide in the ſame tent with their huſbands. At 
ſuch times they are obliged to make a ſmall hovel for them- 
ſelves, at ſome diſtance from the other tents. This is an 
univerſal cuſtom among all the tribes; it is alſo a piece of 
policy with the women, upon any difference with their huſ- 
bands, to make that an'excule for a temporary leparativn, 
when, without any ceremony, they creep out, as is their 
uſual cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, under the eves of that ide 
of the tent at which they happen to be ſitting, for they are 
not permitted at thoſe times to pals through the common 
entrance, On theſe occaſions the women are never Pere 
mitted to wali on the ice of rivers and lakes, nor near the 
part where the men are hunting beavers, or where a fiſhing- 
net is ſet, for fear of averting ls ſucceſs. 

The Northern Indians, living in ſuch an inhoſpitable part 
of the glote, are, for want of firing, obliged to eat their vic- 
tuals quite raw, particularly in the ſummer ſeaſon ; cuſ- 
tom, however, renders this practice rather pleaſant than 
otherwiſe to them, for when they do make a pretence of 
dreſſing it, they ſeldom warm it through. Their extreme 
poverty will admit but few of them to purchaſe braſs ket- 
tles from the Company, ſo that they are ſtill under the ne- 
. ceflity of continuing their original mode of boiling their 
victuals, in large upright, vellals, made of birch rind. (See 
the plate, fig. 2.) As theſe will not admit of being expoſed 
to the fire, the Indians, to ſupply the defect, heat ſtones red- 
hot, and put them into the water, which foon occaſions it to 
boil; and, by a ſucceſſion of hot ſtones, they continue the 


proceſs as long as it is neceſſary to complete the operation. 


This method of cookery, though expeditious, is attended 
with a great evil: the victuals, which are thus prepared, 
are full of ſand; for the {tones are not only liable to ſhiver 
to pieces, but, being of a gritty nature, fall to a maſs of 
gravel in the kettle, which cannot be prevented from mixing 
with the victuals which are boiled in it. 
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The moſt remarkable diſh, among all the tribes of In- 
dians: is blood mixed with the half-digefted food, which is 
found in the deer's ſtomach, and boiled up with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, to make it of the conſiſtence of peaſe- 1 
pottage. Some finely ſhred fat, and ſcraps of tender fleſh, - 
firſt chewed by the men and boys, in order to break the 
globules that contain the fat, are boiled with it. To render 
this diſh more palatable, they have a method of mixing the 
blood with the contents of the ſtomach in the paunch itſelf, 
and hanging it up in the heat and ſmoke of the fire for ſe- 
veral days, which puts the whole maſs into a ſtate of fer- : 
mentation, and gives it ſuch an agreeable acid taſte, that, it 
is aſſerted by Mr. Hearne, was it not for prejudice, it might 
be eaten by thoſe who have the niceſt palates. 

[Young calves, fawns, beaver, &c. taken out of the bel- 
lies of their dams, are greedily devoured by the Northern 
Indians; and Mr. Hearne, and other Europeans who have 
eaten of them, agree, that they are to be reckoned among 
the choiceſt delicacies. From diſhes of this ſort, a kind of 
proverb is known in the northern ſettlements, that who- 
ever withes to know what is good, muſt live with the Ih-- 
dians. 5 ED | | 

Having now given an outline of the mode of living in uſe 
among theſe people, we will deſcribe the different parts of 
the plate which accompanies this deſeription. Athapuſ- 
cow Lake, which is the main object of the plate, i is about; 
120 leagues long from eaſt to weſt, and 20 wide from north 
7% to ſoutk. It is full of iſlands; moſt of Which are clothed 
0 with fine tall poplars, birch; and pines, and are well ſtocked 
oa with Indian deer. On ſome of the larger iſlands, which 
have ponds in them, are alſo found beaver. 

* This lake is ſtored with great quantities of very fine fiſh ;.. . 
nuch as pike, trout, Perch, barble, tittameg, and methy ; the 
ed two laſt are names given by the nati 4 two i E 
'y atives to two ſpecies o 
iſh which are found only in this country. Beſides theſe 
there is another kind of fiſh peculiar to the lake; it reſem- 
bles the pike in ſhape, and is from two to four. feet long; 
but the ſcales, which are very large and ſtiff), are of bans 
tfully bright ſilver colour: the mouth 3 is large, and ſituated 
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like that of a pike, but when open much reſembles that of a 
ſturgeon ; and though not provided with teeth takes a bait 
as ravenouſly as a pike or a trout. The Northern Indians 
call this fiſn ſnees. The trout in this lake are of an enormous 
ſize; ſome caught weighed from thirty to forty pounds. 
Pike alſo, in this water, are of equal ſize and weight to the 
trout. 

The land on the north fide of this lake is an entire Dh 
of rocks and hills; that on the ſouth fide is a fine level 
country, in which there is not a hill to be ren or a ſtone 
to be found. 

Figure 3. repreſents a an Indian 8 his canoe, which he 
is going to lay up in winter-quarters. The Northern Indian 
cance bears ſome reſemblance to a weaver's ſhuttle, being 
flat-bottomed, with ftraight upright ſides, and ſharp at each 
end, but the ſtern is by far the wideſt part, as there the 
baggage is generally laid, and occaſionally a ſecond perſon, 
who always lies down at full length in the bottom of the 
canoe, Theſe veſſels are about twelve or thirteen feet in 
length, two feet broad in the wideſt part, and are managed . 
with a ſingle paddle, _ 

The nedge, figure 4, is made of different ſizes, from eight 
to twelve feet in length and from twelve to ſixteen mel 
wide. The boards 'of which the ſledges are compoſed are 
not more than a quarter of an inch thick, and ſeldom ex- 
ceed five or fix inches in width, as broader would be un- 
handy for Indians to work, who have no other tools than 
"an ordinary knife, turned up a little at ehe point. The 
boards are ſewed together with thongs of parchment deer- 
ſkin, and ſeveral E bars of wood are ſewed on the upper 
fide, which ſerve both to ſtrengthen the ſledge and ſecure 
ground-laſhing, to which the load 1s always faſtened by 
other ſmall thongs. 

The beaver being of great importance to the Northern 
Indiars, both as furniſhing them with food and clothing, 
and alſo with the principal article of their trade, it may be 
fit in this place to deſcribe its manners and policy, as taken 
from Mr. Hearne's work, who was an attentive-obſerver of 
all its labours. A deſcription of this animal is rendered the 
more 
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more neceflary, as in moſt works of natural hiſtory the ac- 
count of the beaver is interwoven with a variety of marvel- 
lous tales, wholly undeſerving of credit. 

The fituation of the beaver-houſes is various. Where 
the beavers are numerous, they are found to inhabit lakes, 
ponds, rivers, as well as the narrow creeks. which connect 
thoſe numerous Jakes which abound'in this country ; the 
two latter are generally choſen, for the ſake of the advan» 
tage of a current to convey wood and other neceſſaries to 
their habitations, and becauſe they are more difficult to be 
taken than thoſe that are built in ſtanding water. They al- 
ways chooſe thoſe parts that have ſuch a depth of water as 
will reſiſt the froſt in winter, and prevent it from freezing 
to the bottom. Thoſe that build their houſes in ſmall 
rivers or creeks, in which the water is liable to be drained 
off when the back ſupplies are dried up by the froſt, pro- 
vide. againſt that evil by making a dam quite acroſs-the 
river at a convenient diſtance from their bouſes. This 
piece of curious work diſcovers ſuch a degree of ſagacity and 
foreſight in the animal of approaching, evils, as is little in- 
ferior to that of the human ſpecies. The materials made 
uſe of in the ſtructure of theſe dams are drift wood, green 
willows, birch, and poplars, if they can be got, alſo mud 
and ſtones, intermixed in ſuch a manner as muſt evidently, 
contribute to the ſtrength of the dams, which are capable 
of reſiſting a great force of water and ice., The willow, 
poplar, &c. generally take root, and, by degrees, form a 
kind of regularly planted hedge, in which birds build their 
neſts. 

Beaver-houfes are built of the ſame materials as their 
dams, and are always proportioned in ſize to the number 
of inhabitants, which ſeldom exceed, four. old, and fix or 

eight young ones. In theſe houſes they aim at no other 

conveniences than to haye a dry place to fleep on, and there 

they uſually eat their victuals. In large houſes there are 
partitions to ſupport the roof, by which means there are | 
lometimes à dozen apartments connected together, but, 
which have no communication with each other but by wa- | 
ter. And it ſeems probable that each OI know their 
own 
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own apartment, and always enter by their own door, with- 
out having any farther connection with their neighbours 
than-a friendly intercourſe, and to join their united labours 
in erecting their ſeparate Dr e and building their 
dams where required. 

They execute all their works in the night; and are fo ex- 
peditious in completing them, that in a ſingle night they 
will collect ſeveral thouſands of their little handfals of 
mud. In the autumn, juſt before the froſt ſets in, they 
cover the outfide of their houſes with freſh mud, by which 
means it ſoon freezes as hard as a ſtone; and prevents their 
common enemy, the A from diſturbing them 
during the winter. 

The food of the beaver chiefly ronfits of a large root, 
ſomething reſembling a cabbage-ſtalk, which grows at the 
bottom of the lakes and rivers. They eat alſo the bark of 
trees, particularly that of the poplar, birch, and willow. 

And in ſummer they vary their diet, by eating herhage and 

various kinds of berries, which grow near " hbir haunts. 
When the ice breaks up in the ſpring, the beavers leave their 
houſes, ſometimes in ſearch of a more convenient fituation ; 
but if they do not ſucceed in their endeavours, they return 

2 at the fall of the leaf to their old habitations, which they re- 

| pair, and lay in their winter ftock of woods. When they 

_— change their habitations, or when an increaſe of their num- 

ber renders it neceflary to make ſome addition to their 

houſes, or to erect new ones, they begin felling the wood 

| "for theſe purpoſes early i in the ſummer, but as not com- 

muence building till the middle or latter end of Auguſt. 

WO The method of taking beaver is performed inthe fol- 
lowing manner. Every man laſhes'an ice-chiſel to the end 
of a ſmall {aff four or five feet long: he then walks along 
the edge of the banks, and keeps knocking his chiſel ghinfs 
the ice, by the ſound of which it is known. when they are 
oppoſite to any of the beaver's holes or vaults: They 
then cut a hole through the ice big enough to admit an: 
old beaver, and in this manner they proceed till they have 
found out as many of their retreats as poffible. While the 

men are thus employed, the women are buſy in breaking * 

open 25 
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- open the houſe ; when the heavers find that their habitations 
are invaded, they fly to.their holes in the banks for ſhelter, . 
whence they are eaſily dragged by the Indians, either | 
by hand, or by a large hook faſtened to a ſtick. In this 
kind of hunting every man has the ſole right to all the 
beaver caught by him in the holes, and thoſe caught in the 
houfe are e the property of the perſon who finds 1 it. 
[ To be continned.) * | 
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: TABLE II. | 2 

THE REGAL TABLE OF ENGLAND SINCE THE CONQUEST» 

| AND SOME OF THE MOST REMARKABLE PERSONS. E- 
FORE ir. 5 

© Before Chrise 

ASTBELAUNUS was Choſen chief - 5404. "WINES 

commander of the Britons againſt 6 EI G4 

the invaſion of Julius Ceſar. Caſibelud, 


Queen BoaDICta, the Britiſb heroine, - 
being abuſed by the Romans, raiſes 
an army of her countrymen, - and deg 
kills 7000 of the enemy. . Boadazp. -* 

VorT1GERN invited the Saxons to the 1 
aſſiſtance of the Britons againſt the + 
Scots and Picts. Vortigfos. 

Hex@1sT, the Saxon, erected the king- 9 4 
dom df Kent, he firit of the Hep- el 
tarchy- Heng yal. 

Exe ARTHUR, 8 for his victo- 


ries over the Saxons. | | Arthlaf. | 
Ecvrat was the firſt ſole monarch of 
England. | Egbe le. 


4 
* 


A rRen. | 1 Alfretpe. 
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The reader will obſerve, that after Alfred, in the tech- 


CS 


nical words, 1000 is underſtood ; thus Canute, who began. C 
54 reign in 1016, is written Canbas, bau ſignifying only 
CanvTE the Dane. Canbar. 101 8 
EpwarD the Confor. 5 Confesfe. 1042 11. 
Wir Ilan the Conquerer. Win- conſau. 1065 
WILLIAM Rufus, „„ I. On 1037 | 
Hexxy Iſt. 5 8 Henrag.* 1100 Ne 
STEPHEN. Stephöil. 1135 den 
Hxva v the ſecond Henſccizf. 1154 Ml ami 
Ricnarp 11. : Rich6ezn. 1189 of B 
Jon: | Jaun. 4 dcr 
Hxnxv the Bird. Hethdas. 1216 of ou 
EvwarD Iſt. Edavid. 1272 ciple 
EDwarDus ſecundur. | Edſegp. 1307 But 1 
_ EpwaRDus tertius. F.atertes. 132 cone 
Ricuanrpus /ecundur. | Riſectoip. 1377. Wh bited 
Henzy the fourth.  Hefotown. 1399 the R 
Hen&y the /b. | Hefifad. 1412 Norn 
5 Henwy the /ixth. | Hen. 1422 of 20 
E B N | { Edquafaux. 1460 In 
WARD the 
Richaxp <a 3 £ | 8 ee | wy _ 
Heng1cvs /eptimus. a Henſepfeil. 1405 lang 
8 HENRICUs offavus. 8 Henochn. 1509 nk 
| |  Epwarpus Sextus. Edfſex/as, 1546 that 
| Wine - Marylut. 1553 WM: 
Er1ZABETH.. - | | Els/luk. 1558 Wl that « 
JaMEs Iſt. : Jampd. 1602 previ 
CAROLUS primus. Caroprim/el, 1625 BW under 
CaroLvs ſerundus. _ Carlec/o#. 10% about 
James II. | Jam ei,. 1684 Nera. 
WII LIAM and Many. Wileik. 1688 age 
Aun n. Ans. 1702 Hof ot 
Grone E IJ. 5 _ Geobo, 1714 Err ter 
GeorGs II. y 15 2 SGeeoſecdoi. 1727 Was 1 
nen : { | 0 | Geoter/. -1760 | 
+ See Preceptor, No. L p. 3 3. about the . * 
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The Memorial Lines. 52 

Caſibelud, Boadaup, Vortig foes, Heng ful, et Arthlaf. 

Egbetek, Alfre#pe, Canbau, Confesfe, Willconſau. 
| Rufko:, et Henrag. 

Stephbi et Henſech, Richein, Jann, Hethdas, et |=" i 
Fdſeryp, Edtertes, Riſectoip, Hefozoun, Hefifadque. 
Henſifed, Edquarfauz, Efi-Rołt, Henſepyeil, Henoclyn, 
Edſexlos, Marylut, Elslut, Jamhd, Caroprimſel. 
Carſecſoł, Janf/eif, Will eit, Anpyb, Geo bo-doi-/y. 

No country has undergone more viciflitudes than our 
own, conſequently there is no hiſtory of any nation that 
admits of a greater variety of periods or epochas than that 
of Britain. It has long been uſual to conſider every diſ- 
tinct reign as a ſeparate epoch, to which the leading events 
of our hiſtory may be referred. In conformity to this prin- 
ciple is the conſtruction of the foregoing memorial lines, 
gut in our preſent hiſtorical ſketch we ſhall, for the ſake of 
conciſeneſs, conſider the hiſtory of our country as it is exhi- 
bited in four periods. (1.) What it was before, and under 
the Romans. (2.) Under the Saxons. (3.) Under the 
Normans; And (4.) under the ſovereigns who were kings 
of all Britain. 

In the early period of our hiſtory we find that Britain, 
like many other parts of the world, was divided into a 
number of fmall governments; and from a conformity i in 
language, manners, and religious ceremonies, it has been 
generally fuppoſed, though without any direct authority, 
that it was at firſt peopled from the oppoſite continent by 
a tribe of the Gauls. We are in poſſeſſion of no accounts 
that can be depended upon of the inhabitants of this iſland 
previouſly to the time that it was invaded by the Romans, 
under the command of Julius Cæſar, which happened 
about fifty years before the commencement of our preſent 
era. The Britons are repreſented by their enemies as a ſa- 
vage and barbarous people, differing very little from thoſe 
of other nations in ſimilar fituations. They dwelt in huts 
or tents, thinly ſcattered about the country. Their food 
was milk, or the fleſh of animals; of the ſkins of the latter 
bey made themſelves the ſcanty clothing Which they 
thought neceſſary; while the greater part of their bodies 


ot 


was 
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was naked, and, either to defend themſelves from the incle. 
mency of the weather, or to ſtrike terror into their enemies, 
they painted the naked parts of their bodies of, an azure 
blue colour: from the circumſtance of their being Painted 
was derived, probably, the denomination of Pitts, : and from 
the colour of the Pty. it is laid, the term Briton was de- 
rived, 

Over their petty principalities women Salted as well as. 


men, but whether by election or hereditery ſucceſſion is not 


aſcertained. It is, however, certain, that in all circum- 


a ſtances of danger it was uſual for them to chooſe a com- 


mander in chief of all their forces by common conſent, as 
Ceſar relates of Caffibelaunus upon his invaſion. 

Though Julius Cæſar was ſucceſsful in many engage- 
ments with the Britons, yet he made no conqueſts, ta 
upon his return to Gaul they lived under their own laws 
till the reign of Claudius, another Roman emperor, who 
began the conqueſt of Britain in the forty-third year of the 


Chriſtian ra, and which was completed under Domitian, 


In this ſtate the country continued for four hundred years 
nearly, when the Romans, being no longer able to defend a 
province ſo diſtant from their , relinquiſhed it to the 
old inhabitants, who finding themſelves unable to contend 


with the Scots and Pics, e ES Vortigern, their prince, 


to invite to their aſſiſtance the Saxons 7h Germany, un- 
der the conduct of Hengiſt and Horla. In conjunction 


with the Br«1ſh force her marched againſt the Scots, com- 


pletely defeated them, and drove 8 back to the more 
northern provinces. The Saxons being deſirous of poſſeſi- 
ing the countries they had freed, obtained permiſſion from 
the Britons to ſend for more forces from the continent, un- 
der the pretence of guarding the frontier; with theſe they 
made themſelves the 1 maſters of the people whom they came 
to protect. 

They divided 4 acquiſitions into ſeven kingdoms, 
which they called the Heptarchy, having ſome kind of 
union among themſelves. Of theſe Kent was the firſt eſia- 


bliſhed in 455, under Hengiſt, out of which, in 527, Wis. 
formed the kingdom of Effex by Erchenwin. Both theſe 


kingdoms were conquered by W king of Weſſex, in 
825. 
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325. In the year 491 the kingdom of Suſſex was formed 
by Ella, which, in 760, was reduced to a province of Wel. 
ex. Weſſex was formed under Cerdic in 519. The king- 
dom of Northumberland began under Ida in 547 ; that of 
Faſt Anglia under Uſſa in 571; and that of Mercia was 
founded by Crida in 585, all of which came, at laſt, to be 
under the power of Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons, who, 
with his deſcendants, were now no longer called kings of 
Britain, but of England. Such was the ſtate of the country 


t. . 
7 when the Danes made a deſcent upon it, and conquered 
RE Northumberland; and in the year 877 they were in poſſeſ- 


4 ſion of the whole kingdom, Alfred, the king, being obliged 
to hide himſelf from their purſuit; but ſoon after this 
8 prince rallied his forces, entirely defeated them, and obliged 
them to abandon the ifland, or ſubmit to his government. 
Thoſe who choſe the latter ſettled in that part which had 
h been called Eaſt-Anglia. They generally revolted at the 
/N0 3 5 TS . : 
the beginning of every reign; and, about 1003, Swein, king 
of Denmark, conquered, and got poſſeſſion of the whole 
of England. Under Edward the Confeſſor, in 1041, the 
5 Saxon line was again reſtored without bloodſhed, But the 
Big Normans, under William the Conqueror, ſubduechthe king= 
dom in 1066, and the deſcendants of this prince have been 
in poſſeſſion of the crown of England ever ſince. . 
We ſhall conclude this period of our hiſtory with no- 
den . ticing more particularly the character of the great Alfred, 
às he has, with great juſtice, been denominated. 


Om- a } N 4 | 
1 Alfred began his reign at the age of twenty-two. All that 
gell is excellent in the Britiſh conſtitution was originally owing 


rem e chis incomparable prince, who provitled for the perpe- 
5 tual ſecurity of the lives and properties of Engliſhmen, by 
0 ordaining trials by juries, and the univerſal diſtribution of 
Juſtice, after having divided the kingdom into thires' and 
other leſſer diviſions. He was the firſt founder of the Eng- 
iſh navy; was himſelf an excellent ſcholar, invited over | 
1 of many learned men into his kingdom from abroad, and is 
_ ſaid to have founded the Univerſity of Oxford, and to have 
lupplied it with books from Rome. In his reign every uſes 
dete ful art and ſcience was encouraged and promoted. It has 
2 been oberved, that * from this period, Engliſh hiſtory may 
TE: VoI. I. . properly 
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properly be ſaid to commence, and our conſtitution to take 

its riſe. We are connected with the events previouſly ta 

Alfred's reign only by motives of curioſity,” but with thoſe 

that follow hive by the more prevailing inducements of in- 

tereſt. This great man died in the * 900, after a reign | 
of more than twenty- eight years. 

f 1 his Ae ical ny vill be concluded 1 cur next. | 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On Tafte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſttion, 


.TO BE CONTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS.” 


ws TY LETTER I. 

315 Aer George, | | | 
AVING in my two former letters briefly explained 

the meaning” and objects of the words taſte, criti- 

ciſm, and genius, that we may come at once to ſome uſcful 
and practical concluſions, I ſhall call your attention, with- 

out further preface, to the important ſubje& of ſtyle. - 

Style may be defined, the manner in which a man ex- 
preſſes his thoughts or conceptions by means of language. 
Different nations uſe not only different languages, bur allo 
peculiar modes of expreſſing themſelves; that is, a different 
ſtyle. The Aſiatics employed a figurative, ſwelling hyper- 
bolic ſtyle; that of the Greeks was clear and correct: the 
ſame difference may be obſerved between the Engliſh, 
French, and Italian. The two chief qualities of a good 
ſtyle are perſpicuity and ornament; the firſt of theſe is eſ- 
ſential to every good compoſition, for unleſs we are under- 
ſtood. we cannot pleaſe: this is not a bare negative; we 
muſt not only be underſtood, but underſtood with eaſe. 
Though a perſon may boaſt of the fine ſentiments he per- 
3 after pauſes and recollection, yet he will ares 
| N | 5 


by 1 


or C 
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read a book a ſecond time which hecan only underſtand with 
the greateſt attention. We muſt write, ſays Quintilian, ſo 
as to be underſtood, even by the moſt negligent and inat- 
tentive. Many authors plead the nature of their ſtudies as 
an excuſe for not being perſpicuous; but as writing clearly* * 
depends on our ideas being elear, it can never be an excuſe 
to ſay to the world, We do not underſtand the ſubject of 
which we mean to treat. Perſpicuity, conſidered with re- 
gard to ſingle words, requires purity, propriety, and preciſiun. 
PuklIr v conſiſts in avoiding all foreign idioms and new 
words, as Galliciſins, Scotticiſins, and the uſing any new or 
extraordinary phraſes before they have received the appro- 
bation of good authors. Some late writers have introduced 
a vaſt nin of Latin words, ſuch as fe/rcitate, fragility, ina- 
nity, &c. in order te embelliſh their ſtyle. Theſe words, 
however, ought to be uſed very ſparingly; for we fre- 
quently find that writers of latinized Engliſh endeavour to | 
clothe their dark conceptions of things in a ſpecious dreſs. 
Authors, conſcious to themſelves of want of merit, endea- 
your to raiſe themſel ves by theſe (as a perſon of low ſtature 
by high-heeled ſhoes), and ſo walk forth as men of great 
literary ſtature. Authors alſo who have dull conceptions, 
or confuſed ideas of their ſubjects, go round about from 
one expreſſion, to another, as if conſcious that they had 
miſſed the main 1 that of an. and n _—_— 
EY readers. | 
& In oppoſition to this, where thereis propriety, there _ __ 
10 purity ; but the words may be pure, i. e. all Engliſh, and yet 
ys quite improper for what they intended, Propriety conſiſts in i 
95 uſing ſuch words as are choſen by the beſt writers and peakers | 
bib of our language to expreſs the ſame ſentiments. This rule is 
n, exactly obſerved by Dr. Swift, whom we may conſider, in 
dd ſome meaſure, as a ſtandard for proper Engliſn. He made 
of a boaſt that he never uſed; any words but ſuch ag were of. | 
ond native growth. In poetry a little more liberty may be... 
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rs taken, eſpecially ; in the compoſition of words; yet here too 
ſe, we ought to be ſparing. Thompſon, great as his merit is; Þ} 
ot in other inſtances, I muſt obſerve, is blamed, and with juſ= | 1 1 
ly tice, in this reſpect. In proſe none ought to introduce nex Þ| 
10 words, but authors whoſe reputation in writing has given | 
R 2 them 4 
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them a certain dietatorial power, to which others will ſab. 
mit. 

Another quality of perſpicuity i is preciſion, wh con- 
ats i in the retrenching of ſynonimous words and ſuperfluous 
expreſſions; a perfection which very few attain, The 
faults which are oppoſite to this, are either chooſing ſueh 
words as do not expreſs the idea at all, or do not expreſs it 
completely; or expreſs more than the preciſe idea you mean 
to expreſs: this is called a looſe ſtyle, and proceeds from the 
uſe of ſuperfluous words. A great many authors, in order 
to repreſent: a thing more clearly, uſe two or three different 
Phraſes, which they imagine fignify much the ſame thing, 
though they really do not; by this means they ſet before 
the reader a double image, which can never afford a diſtinct 
idea. If I was accurately to ſurvey an animal, in order to 
give you an account of it, T would order all the trappings 
to be taken off, that I might diſtinctly ſee all its parts, it 
ſhould be placed alone; for where I ſee ſometimes one, 
ſometimes another of the ſame kind, I ſhould not be a 


proper judge of any. So if an author by the unſeaſonable 


uſe of words raiſes different ideas, when he intends to give 
me a clear view of his ſubject, inſtead of light all becomes 
obſcured. So if a poet or hiſtorian tells me of his hero's 
courage in a battle, I immediately comprehend him; but 
when he goes on, and ſays, he exerted vaſt efforts of 
fortitude, I preſently. loſe him, becauſe courage and forti- 
tude are quite diſtinct things; by the former we reliſt dans 
ger, by the latter ſupport pain. | 

Though the violation of this rule proceeds, for the moſt 
part, from indiſtinct views of things; yet Sir William 
Temple and Archbiſhop Tillotſon, "who had very clear 
ideas, often felt into this fault, by accumulating a number 


of ſynonimous words. Mr. Addiſon is not altogether free 


from this charge, though preciſion is, in general, one of the 
leading characters of tis ſtyle. Lord Skiafteſbury has al- 
ways Juſt conceptions of his ſubjects, yet he is often not 
preciſe. This proceeds from an immoderate affectation. 


He always ſoars above common writers; this is evident 


from many parts of his works: thus when ſpeaking of 
Ariſtotle, in his advice to an author, he never names him 
. > for 


10 \ 


is tl 
ther 


3 


at 


8 to be always united. Dean Swift, in his political works, 
ws has been too intent upon correctneſs and precifion, and 
f conſequently becomes dry. Mir. Burke, on the contrary, 
55 by a profuſion of figurative language, ſometimes obſcures his 
* ſubject and fatigues his reader. On ſynonimous words con- 


young writer. 


. 
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for two. pages together in any other way than as the 
prince of critics, the mighty genius, the philoſophiech pa- 
triarch, &c. | 

There are, indeed, eee any two words in any lan- 
guage that ſignify preciſely the ſame idea: what appears 
more ſo than diligo and amo, yet Cicero, in one of his epiſ- 
tles, makes amo ſtronger, and thereby points at the difference 


te non ſolum diligere ſed ætiam amare dicam. So Seneca diſ- 


tinguiſhes between tulus, out of danger, and /ecurus, not ap- 
prehenfive of it.” 
ſtudy. the exact meaning and application of words, and to 
obſerve how they are uſed by the beſt authors. Dr. John- 
ſon's dictionary is an admirable theſaurus of the Engliſn 
language, and ought to occupy a place on the table of every 
Not only his definitions are excellent, but” 
the examples which he affords of the uſe of words are in the 


It is, therefore, of high importance to 


* 


higheſt degree improving. 2 | 
On the whole then, to write properly and correctly, we 
muſt endeavour to get clear ideas of our ſubject. We muſt 
alſo know in what ſenſe words are uſed by the beſt au- 
thors; we ought not, however, to be ſo intent on preciſion 
as to forget all ornament. 


On the contrary, they ought: 


ſult Abbe er 8 dynonimes Francoiſes, and Mr. Piozzi' 8 
ſt Engliſh Synonyms. | 


is that really a bird? I am quite aſtoniſhed !”? 
there different ſpecies of theſe pretty little birds, It is difficult 


* 


VISITS TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


2 


K 


IRST DAY. | 
(Continued from page 111.) 


E have juſt ſeen the giant of birds, let us now cond 


der the humming-bird, Do you ſee it?? What, 
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to know which to prefer. They have all received the gifts 
of lightneſs, grace, and richneſs of plumage. The In- 
dians, ſtruck with the fiery luſtre of the colours of theſe 
brilliant birds, gave them the name of rays, or hairs of the 
ſun. Their beak is a fine needle, and their tongue a ſlen- 
der thread. Their little black eyes appear only like two 
ſhining points, their feet are ſcarcely to be percetved, they 
are ſo ſhort and thin; 


themſelves to be carried about with the air. Their flight is 


continual, rapid, and humming. . They live on the juice of 


flowers, which they have the art of pumping out with 
their tongues. 
cot, and is of the ſame ſnape. Exactly fo; 
if ſhe was fitting on her eggs. 

never be tired of looking at it. 


theſe charming birds? 
birds are found in the hotteſt parts of the New World; 


How pretty it is ! 1 ſhould 
What is the country of 


- they are rather numerous, and appear to be confined within | 
the tropics; for thoſe which advance in ſummer into the 


temperate zones make only a ſhort ſtay there. They ſeem 
to follow the ſun, to advance, to retire with him, and to 


fly on the wings of the zephyrs in purſuit of a perpetual / 


ſpring.. And have theſe birds a pretty note? No, 
their ſong is only a little humming. 


you that Nature divides her- favours. Beſides, it is with 


birds nearly as it is with men. Talent is Ay ound | 


under a modeſt garb.”” , 

„ Oho.! there are the owls! What comical figures!” 
«© You ſee collected there the nocturnul birds of prey of all 
countries. All this tribe fear the light of day, and only fly 


when it is extinguiſhed. Moon-light- nights are to them 


fine days, days of pleaſure and abundance, during which 
they hunt for ſeverak hours together, and gain an ample 


proviſion. Nocturnal birds of prey are divided into two 


genera, the cared and earleſs. The eared have two tufts of 


feathers, in form of ears, ſtanding upright on each fide of 
the band, whilſt the earleſs have round heads without tufts. 


You 


they make but little uſe of them, 
they only perch for the night, and during/the day ſuffer 


The neſt which they build ſuits with the 
It is not larger than half an apri-. 
here is one 
upon this board, and the humming- bird is placed on it as. 


„ All the kinds of humming- 


J have already told 
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You know the mournful cry of the {kreech-owl in fine ſum- 
mer evenings. This cry, interrupted by long intervals. of 
filence, is changed during the winter into very ſhrill mew- 
ings. As the night binde e foes to all the others, they are 
alſo univerſally hated by them; and whenever the ſkreech- 
owl, the barn owl, the horned owl, the white owl; or others 
of the ſame genus, are diſcovered any where in the day- 
time, either becauſe they have not concealed- themſelves 
with ſufficient care, or becauſe their cry has difcovered 
them, a general conſpiracy is formed againft the mournful 
bird; big and little all ſurround it with a great noiſe'; the 
titmice, the chaffinches, the red-breaſts, the blackbirds, the 
jays, thruſhes, all flock around. The bird of night, con- | 
fuſed and aſtoniſhed, turns its head and body in the moſt ri- 
diculous manner. The leaſt and weakeſt of its enemies are 
the moſt ardent in tormenting, the moſt obſtinate in inſult- 
ing it. It is upon this ſport of mockery, or natural anti- 
pathy, that the little art of bird-catching with a call is 
founded. This art was known to the antients. To place 
a nocturnal bird, or even to imitate the voice of one, is ſuf- 
cient to bring the birds to the place where the limed twigs - 
re ſet. This kind of fowling is very amuſing. 
* I know the art of catching with a bird-call ; but what 
do not know is that pretty bird before us, which is 
alled, as I ſee, the bird of paradiſe,”” * This beautiful 
dird is rare. It is only found in that part of Aſia where 
he ſpices grow, and particularly in the ifles of Aru.” _ 
„What are all thoſe large birds of a ſimilar ſhape, with 
uch formidable countenances? Theſe are the diurnal 
birds of prey. You ſee in this caſe the great eagle, the 
ittle eagle, the bald buzzard, the aſprey, the vulture, the 
ite, the falcon, the buzzard. | 
Here Guſtavus interrupted me“ I know not, ſaid he, 
whether I am miſtaken, but 1 think that they are ſhutting | 
he windows in the halls below, and that they are going to 
urn us out. This is a very diſagreeable interruption. We 
ave only been able to examine a little corner of the gal- 
ry. I was not miſtaken; ſee, people are main to- 
ards the gate. 
Let us go then, my nd, and, above al, let us ab- 
ſtain 


— 
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ſtain from murmuring. We will make another vis t to the 
Botanical Garden, if you are pleaſed with the firſt. In the 
ſhort time that we have employed in examining-a part of 
the collection of birds, what different climates have we 
paſſed over! If we had wiſhed to feck the albatroſs in the 
frozen iſland of the pole, the pelican on the banks of the 
Senegal, the red curlew in the marſhes of Guaiana and 
Braſil, the oſtrich in the deſerts of \rabia, and the tropic 
bird in the ſeas of the torrid zone, we muſt have made the 
tour of the world. We have enjoyed, in the ſpace of an 


hour, the fruits of ſeveral long voyages, undertaken at dif- 


ferent periods, for the advancement of human knowledge, 
We have ſeen, without riſk, and by way of amuſement 
birds which have been brought from diſtant conntries 
through a thouſand perils.“ 
_ - Theſe reflections brought us as far as the door. I 
at going out, perceived a man leaning againſt the wall, and 
bearing a writing upon his breaſt. ir What is that man 
doing there? whiſpered he to me. Let us go near and 
read, replied I. We did fo, and read theſe verſes : 


Ye for whom Nature's temple ſhines abroad, 

In lib'ral kindnets copy Nature's Lord! 

Cloſed is for me that fair majeſtic ſight, 

Which ſtrikes your lively ſenſe with keen delight; 
To ills like mine ſome ſolace to impart, 

May Nature's voice ſpeak pleading in your heart } 


This man is blind, ſaid I to Guſtavus, “ and he in- 
plores our charity. Can we reſiſt his invitation, to imitate 
the Author of Nature, whoſe beneficence is his faireſt attri- 
bute.'* * No, replied Guſtavus, ** it would be impol- 
fible! I have got nothing but a ſhilling, 
give it bim with pleaſure. 
alley of the garden: 


poor blind man! 


rareſt fruit, and it is more laſting,” 


and with a ſhilling 
I might have bought a great many checrin—No tee 
] imitated the example of my 
young companion, and walking with him along the great 
+ How happy we are, ſaid I, to 
have contributed a little to alleviate the condition of this 
This pleaſure is well worth a ſupper. 
The ſavour of a good action is ſweeter than that of the 
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L OF CELEBRATED CHILDREN. | 
No. III. | 


* 


OLNEY _ BECENER, born at Londonderry, in 
1748, and devoured by a ſhark at the age of twelve. 
years. 

The chu; whom we here commemorate, had not the 
advantage of ſpringing from a wealthy or diſtinguiſhed, fas, 
mily ; but of what importance is birth? What is the ef- 
fect of riches? They often corrupt the morals. He who! 
is worthy, he who is honeſt and wiſe has no need of an- 

„eeſtors. Volney Beckner was the ſon of a poor Iriſh ſailor; 

she received no inſtruction but what related to his father's. - 

profeiſion. Yet, all deſtitute as he was of education, he 
does not the leſs deſerve a place in this biography. Nature. 
had endowed his body with ſingular addreſs and agility, 
and his mind with unuſual intelligence and penetration. He 
had a ſoul of no common temper; and from his earlieſt. 
years he diſcovered ſentiments of valour, which would cer- 
guinly have led him to great enterprizes, had he run a longer 
courle, 

One art eſſentially necefſary to a ſailor, and to all others 
vho travel by ſea, is that of ſwimming, Beſides that this 
xerciſe is very favourable to the health, and that it gives 
uppleneſs to the limbs, it is indiſ; penſable i in a ſhipwreck; 

im- here is no medium in ſuch a caſe; a, perſon muſt either. 

tate now how to ſwim or be drowned. 

As ſoon as little Beckner was weaned, his father 9 

im to move and to guide himſelf in the middle of the 

ares, even when they were moſt agitated. He threw him 

lown into the ſea from the ſtern. of the ſhip; then ſud- 

Kenly plunging into this perfidious element, which fwalr | 

Ws ſo many men and ſo much riches, he (ought. for him 

gain. 

He afterwards ſupported him with one hand, taught him 

extend his little arms and legs, and thus accuſtomed. him 

om his cradle to brave dangers. in their very boſom, 
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- he had been brought up, ſwimming for the diſtance of two 


an attentive eye, flew to catch him, and brought him to the 
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The pupil became ſo daring, fo able, and fo vigoroue, 
that from his fourth year he would follow the ſhip in which 


or three leagues. As ſoon as he was overcome by fatigue, 
and began to diſappear, his father, who watched him with 


ſhip on his back. Sometimes, when the little lad was not 
extremely fatigued, he would cling dexterouſly round a rope 
which was thrown out to him, and crept up like a rat into 
the veflel. _ 28 

When he grew a little bigger the ſhip-boy already knew 
how to render himſelf uſeful to the erew. In tempeſtuous 
weather, when the wind blew with violence, when it tore 
the ſails, and the rain fell in torrents, he was not one of the 
laſt in manceuvering. The {quirrel does not clamber with 
more agility over the trees df Lapland than Volney did 
along the cables and ſail-yards. When he was at the top 
of the higheſt maſt, even in the fierceſt of the ſtorm, he ap- 
peared as little agitated as a paſſenger ſtretched on his 
hammock. | 


Such is the force of habit and example! Happy are, 


thoſe who ſee none but good ones! Cradled in the effe- 
minacy of cities, abandoned to timorous and ignorant 
nurſes, moſt children tremble like a leaf at the creaking of 
a door, they are ready to faint at ſeeing u mouſe paſs by at 


their feet, It is not ſo with thoſe who are brought up in 
the midſt of toils, and contemplate brave men. To be ſel 


with biſcuit broken with a hatchet, ſparingly moiſtened 
with muddy water full of worms, to be half covered withs 
garment of coarſe cloth, to take ſome hours of repoſe 
ſtretched on a plank, and be ſuddenly wakened at the mo- 
ment when his ſleep was the ſoundeſt ; ſuch was the life of 
Volney, and yet he enjoyed a robuſt conſtitution. He nevel 


caught cold, he never knew fevers, or any of that croud of 


diſeaſes ſpringing from gluttony and idleneſs. A ſevere and 
hardy education is always the beſt, it alone forms ſuperior 
men; of this fact the hiſtory of all ages furniſhes us with a 
multitude of examples. Such was the aptitude and in- 


duſtry of Beckner in his twelfth year, that at this age he 
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was judged worthy of a higher ſtation, and double pay. 
The captain of the ſhip, on board which he ferved, cited 
him as a model to the. other boys. He did not even fear 
to ſay once, in the preſence of the whole crew, If this 
little man continues to conduct himſelf with fo much va- 
lour and prudence, I have no doubt of his obtaining a place 
much above that which 1 occupy. Little Volney was 
very ſenſible to the praiſes that he had fo well deſerved. 
Although deprived of the ſtudy of letters, which cultivates 
) the mind, extends our knowledge, and gives us juſter ideas = 

of things, he loved glory by inſtinct, and made great efforts J 
fer its acquiſition. From ſeveral inſtances of intrepid dar- 
ing, which he manifeſted in many dangerous emergencies, 
we ſhall only ſelect the following, lince this alone is ſutfi- 
cient to confer eternal honour on the memory of the young 
ſailor. 


id A little girl, daughter to a rich American, who was go- 
PW ins to Port-au-Prince in France, had ſlipped away from her 
b. nurſe, who was ill, and taking ſome repole, and ran upon 
us Wi deck. "There, whilft ſhe fixed her eyes with greedy curio- 


fity on the immenſe expanſe of water, a ſudden heaving of 

the ſhip cauſed her head to turn, and ſhe fell into the fea. 

The father of Volney perceiving her, darted after her, and 
ant in five or tix ſtrokes he caught her by her frock. Whilſt he 

ol ſwam with one hand to regain the veſſel, and with the other 

/ it held the child cloſe to his breaſt, Beckner perceived at a 

210 | diſtance a ſhark advancing directly towards him. He called 

fed out for affiſtance. The danger was preſſing. Every one 

ned ran on deck, but no one dared to go farther; they con- 
tented themſelves with firing off ſeveral carabines; and the 
animal, laſhing the ſea with his tail, and opening his frightful 
jaws, was now juſt about to ſeize his prey. In this terrible 
extremity, what ſtrong men would not venture to attempt, 
filial piety excited a child to execute. Little Volney armed 
himſelf with a broad and pointed ſabre ; he threw himſelf 
into the ſea; then plunging with the velocity of a fiſh, he 
ſipped under the belly of the animal, and ſtabbed his ſword +» 
nto him up to the hilt. Thus ſuddenly affailed, and 
eeply wounded, the ſhark quitted the ſailor, but he turned, 


doubly ' 


| : 
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doubly exaſperated, againft the aggreſſor, who attacked hin 
with repeated blows. What a heart-rending fight!, Hoy 
worthy of admiration! . On one fide the American, trem- 
bling br his little girl, who ſeems devoted to deſtruction; 
on the other a generous mariner expoſing his life for a child 
not his own; and here the whole crew raifing their hand 
to heaven on ſeeing young Volney contending with 2 
enemy ſo greatly ſuperior, and encountering inevitable death 
to divert it from his father! Who can reval a ſcene like 
this without diſſolving into tears of tenderneſs ? 

The combat was too unequal, and no refuge remained 
but in a ſpeedy retreat. A number of ropes were quickly 
thrown out to the father and the ſon, and they each ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeizing one. They were haſtily drawn up; al. 
ready they were more than fifteen feet above the ſurface cf 
the water; already cries of joy were heard: Here they 
are, here they are—they are ſaved! Alas! no—they were 
not ſaved ! at leaſt one victim was to be ſacrificed to the 
reſt. Enraged at ſecing his prey about to eſcape him, the 
ſhark plunged to make a vigorous ſpring, then iſſuing from 
the ſea with impetuoſity, and darting forward like light- 
ning, with his ſharp teeth he tore aſunder the body of the 
intrepid and unfortunate child while ſuſpended in the air. 
A part of his palpitating and lifeleſs body was drawn up to 
the ſhip with his father and the fainting American. 

Thus died, at the age of twelve years and ſome months, 
this hopeful young ſailor, who ſo well deſerved a better 
fate. When we reflect on the generous action which be 
performed, and the ſacred motive by which he was ani 
mated to the enterprize, we are penetrated with forrow to 
ſee him fink under it. Yet theſe great examples cannot be 
lot. The memory of them does not periſh with the indi- 
vidual who gave them. A faithful relation of them cannot 
but animate with a generous zeal the tender minds of youth, 


and produce from age to age the MeL INS of actions not 
lefs FO orthy. | 
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& To prove by argument and examples the advantages and nece/> 
fity of a habit of perſevering 8 in all human fludies and 
purſuits, 7 
By Miss ELIZABETH PARKER, AGED 16 


Daughter of Joſeph Parker, Eſq. of * near Bun- 
gay, Suffolk. 


IM is frequently repreſented with an hour-glaſs in 
one hand, and a ſcythe in the other; the former em- 
blem undoubtedly refers to the perpetual, though almoſt 
imperceptible progreſs of time, and the latter to the univer- 
{al havock it makes among all created things, in various de- 
grees and at various periods. As all muſt be ſenſible of the 
propriety and beauty of theſe emblematical repreſentations, 
they may afford a powerful argument in favour of the pre- 
ſent ſubject, by evincing the neceflity of improving to the 
utmoſt, that time, which, by its continual advancement, is 
daily lefſening our opportunities of gaining information. 
That life is almoſt univerſally conſidered as an invaluable 
bleſſing, is evident from the anxiety that is diſcovered to 
preferve it, and the reluctance moſt feel at parting with it: 
now ſurely this bleffing was not beſtowed, that the poſſeſ- 
for might employ it in uſeleſs inactivity, or in frivolous and 
vicious purſuits ; but that he might devote it to the ſer- 
rice of his fellow men, and to the honour of his beſt and 
greateit benefactor. It is very plain that this courſe of lie 
is more conducive to happineſs than the contrary, as by it 
the rational and intellectual powers of man are called into 
action, and employed in the nobleſt way poſſible; while 
the paths of idleneſs, diffipation and vice, are in every re- 
{--& prejudicial to the unhappy being who frequents them. 
Obſerve the man who induftriouily preſerves the occupa- 
tion he has choſen ; how reſpectable does he appear; if he 
meet with misfortunes (and all muſt expect to meet with 
lome) yet he has the ſatisfaction of reflecting that they were 
not occafioned by his on indofence or inattention, and 


this pleaſing idea will be an inexhauſtible ſource of conſoll - 
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tion to his troubled mind: on the other hand, if he be for. 


tunate, he will have the pleaſure of atributing his ſucceſs to | 


the bleſſing of the Divine Being on his juſt and honourable 
havens, On the contrary, "mark the man who is im- 
merſed in the lap of indolence, and what is falſely called 
pleaſure : how frequently does he ſacrifice health, fortune, 
virtue, and conſequently happineſs, at the ſhrine of faſhion- 
abtefolly ; or, ſuppoſing him to be engaged in ſome more ra- 
tional purſuit, how contemptible does he appear, when, in- 
ſtead of removing the diffculties, or ſurmounting the obſta- 
cles which oveſent themſelves, he inſtantly diverts his atten- 
tion from the object which had before engroſſed it, and di- 
rects it in a totally different channel. Thus he attempts al- 
moſt every thing and fucceeds in nothing; and whilſt he is 
alternately accepting and rejecting the various occupations 
that offer themſelves, days, months, and years, paſs unim- 
proved and unregretted till he reaches the goal of mortality, 
and then perhaps he becomes ſenſible of and laments the 
folly of his paſt conduct, and would be glad at any price to 
redeem thoſe precious moments which he has ſo ſhamefully 
conſumed in inactivity and irreſolution. But does not the 
page of Hiſtory afford us bright examples of the truth of 
that which we are endedrotining to prove by argument? 
Does it not preſent to our view a Demoſthenes with indefa- 
tigable perſeverence, ſtriving to ſubdue, and actually con- 
quering natural defects? bow earneſtly did he Jabour to ac- 
quire correctneſs of ftyle, gracefulneſs of action, and abore 
all, elegance of pronunciation. Was not a temple of glory 
raiſed on the ſummit of every mountain that he climbed !- 
And did not even the waves liſten with admiration to the 
eloquence of his harangues ?—What reaſon had the Athe- 
nians to bleſs the exertions of that man, who, by tke power 
of words alone, could reſiſt the mighty force of Macedon 
and the intrigues pf a deſigning monarch. Many other in- 
ſtances might be collected from the Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
but do not the Britiſh annals furniſh us with characters 
equally worthy of admiration ? There we read of the illuſ- 
trious Alfred, who, from his childhood, devoted himſelf to 
the improvement of thoſe talents which afterwards enabled 
him with ſo much wiſdom and prudence, to govern 3 
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kingdom in a ſtate of dreadful commotion, defending its 


rights againſt a powerful uſurper, e conquering, 


and then almoſt ſubdued. 


And how did he obtain the appellation of the Great? 


was it not by his patience, vigilance and intrepidity, as a 
General? by the excellence of the laws he enacted, of the 
public ſeminaries he inſtituted, and the general attention he 
paid to the welfare of the Engliſh, as their ſovereign ? ſurely 
it was : nor could he have accompliſhed any of theſe great 
deſigns, but by the unremitting attention he paid to the diſ- 
charge of his duties as a monarch, In Sir Iſaac Newton 
we have another ſtriking inſtance of the advantages of per- 
ſevering induſtry ; it was this which enabled - him to make 
thoſe ſurprizing diſcoveries in philoſophy which have open- 
ed jo extenſive a field for further information and improve: 
ment, and it was by intenſe ſtudy that, from the ſimpleſt 
occurrences he diſcovered the ſublimeſt philoſophical truths; 
If I might be permitted to mention another example it ſhould 
be that of Mr. Howard, who, by his univerſal benevolence, 
and extentive uſefulneſs. ſo nobly imitated the pattern of his 


divine Maſter, who“ went about continually doing good.“ 
He was rewarded in this worid by the gratitude of the mi- 
ſerable objects whom he relieved, and by the eſteem of all 
good men, and he is without doubt now enjoying that more 
glorious recompence which it is not in the power of mor- 


tals to heſtow. Ty: 


Upon the whole, therefore, it is evident, that as indolence 
prepares the way for vice and conſequently for miſery, it 
ſhould be rejected with abhorrence, and as induſtry is fa- 
vourable to virtue, it ſhould be embraced as moſt conducive 


to the happineſs of man. 
Atteſtations. 


My third daughter, Elizabeth Parker, whq was — yon 
of age the 16th of laſt January, is the genuine author of this anſwes 
to your prize queſtion, No. III. To prove by argument, &c."* - 
| JOSEPH PARKER. 


Mettingham, April 3, 1800. 
I add my atteſtation, 


SARAH PARKER. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY ON THE SUBJECT, 


Fo prove by argument and examples the advantages and neceſſity 
a habit ꝙ perſevering induſtry in all human ſtudies and purſuits," 1 


By MasrER WILLIAM AIN GER, aged 15. 


Pupil of the Rev. G. Burges, of Whuttleſea, in ite Iſle of Ely, J 
ERSEVERANCE and induſtry occupy ſo conſpicuous y 
a place as the promoters of human happineſs, that we 8 
need but turn our eyes to the common ſcenes of domeſtie ho 
life, in order to be convinced of the advantages attending N 
their habitual application. We may every day obſerve n 
men riſing to eminency from a ſtate of indigence and obſcu- J 
rity enticely by the force. of their own endeavours, whill 5 
thoſe whole birth or talents might entitle them to appear in * 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed e on the ſtage of active life, * 
ſink, by their ſupineneſs, into poverty and contempt. 
If we conſider what would be our ſituation were we en W 
tirely unaffiſted by labour, we ſhall find that we ſhould not 0 : 
only be deftitute of all which renders life agreeable, but we 5 
could not even procure what is neceſſary to ſupport exiſtence 
and the earth itſelf would, for the moſt part, become a bai 2 
ren wilderneſs. This conſideration evidently proves the ne © 
ceſſity of induſtry, at leaſt to the majority of mankind. Bu mn 
then, are thoſe whom the gifts of fortune exempt from this , 
neceſſity thereby juſtified in living to no purpoſe ? It ſeem * 
mach more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he who is affluen © 
poſſeſſes a greater power, and conſequently a higher obli iy 
gation, to employ himſelf in a manner conducive to his om t 
advantage and to that of his fellow-creatures. No mai P hy 
was created to be uſeleſs, for every one is, in Juſtice to ſe y i 
ciety, obliged to be ſerviceable according to his ability; bi far 
this cannot be effected without perſeverence, and that whit! J 
it is our duty to perform, 1 we generally find it our diſadvan . 
tage to neglect. : Th | 
T here are few barriert, however pan ly inſurmoun ae 


able, that do not give way to the force of diligence ; fes be 
deſigns, however ſeemingly impracticable, which may 1 on 


be completed by patience and aſſiduity. But the fact _ 
that we ſometimes conſider thoſe things as extremely ha coin 
to accompliſh, which are, in reality, far from being ſo ; 4 wp 
when we have once reſolutely attempted the em, we are fi erty 


\ quent 
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io quently apt to wonder at our own oy in ever think- 
y ing them difficult. | 


poſition, and from a man of the moſt choleric temper, be- 


3 came the greateſt moral philoſopher which that, or perhaps, 
0 any other age, has produced; and in Demoſthenes, who 
die overcame all impediments to oratory, and achieved by per- 
une ſeverance what had ſeemingly been denied by nature; we 
Ei have remarkable inſtances of the ſucceſs which frequently 
15 attends unwearied aſſiduity. The fame ſpirit alſo ſtrongly 
king marks the characters of 'Tully, Seneca, and the younger 
* Pliny, names of diſtinguiſhed er in the annals of paſt 
lie, 85 
. But why need we as to. ancient hiſtory for examples 
4 when ſuch numbers of our own illuſtrious countrymen ſo 
7 particularly diſplay the force of diligence? Amongſt the 
14 foremoſt of theſe ſtands the immortal Alfred, the greateſt of 
wo! monarchs ! the ornament of his country! whole ſingle en- 
N. deavours were found ſufficient to reſcue a powerful nation 
al from impending ſlavery and deſtruction. The ſucceſs which 
1. Bu accompanied the patient inveſtigations of the philoſophic 
ny Newton will likewiſe ſerve to ined the wonderful efficacy 
- braid of perſeverance, and had it not been for that aſſiduous induſ- 
Mien try which characterized a Milton, fo great a name might 
r obi nerer have graced the extenſive liſt of Britiſh poets. In this 
f N. inſtance, perhaps, it was even purſu ed beyond the bounds of 
10 0 prudence, as it tended to deprive him of a faculty, the loſs 
N of which he had ever after reaſon to deplore. 
© oe Many other examples of a ſimilar nature might, if neceſ- 
t whit fary, be here adduced, but the few already mentioned may 
(advan probably be thought ſufficient to evince the almoſt incre- 
dible effects which may be accompliſhed by perſeverance. 
Fa. Theſe are ſome of them men who certainly poſſeſſed extra- 
mY fe ordinary natural abilities, and who might, perhaps, have 
Say 5 been great with little or no application; but this is very 
e GR much to be doubted, and certain it is, that had they given 
_ themſelves up to habits of inactivity, the world muſt have 
40% remained entirely deſtitute of many of thoſe advantages 
2 which their indefatigable labours have entaed upon poſ- 


quen terity. 
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In Socrates, who conquered the irraſcibility of his dif- 
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Superior underſtandings are not neceſſary to the acquire- 
ment of eminence. They certainly may, in a great mea- 
ſure, facilitate the attempt; but induſtry will frequently 
make up even for the want of genius, whilft by indolence 
the moſt exalted faculties will be debaſed and dwindle into 
obſcurity. Generally ſpeaking, the capacities of moſt men 
are, perhaps, nearly equal, though certainly there are minds 
upon which, as upon ſome barren ſoils,” the labours of cul- 
tivation would be beſtowed ip vain, whilſt others produce 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly the fruits of native luxuriance. But 
ſuch exceptions are very rare, and the number of thoſe is 
exceedingly ſmall indeed, who would not, by diligence be 
able to obtain a portion of knowledge ſufficient, at leaſt, for 
the common buſineſs and converſation of life. | 
Let not the diſcontented complain that ignorance is the lot 


of man, and that without great effort he is incapable of com 


prehending even the. moſt common objects by which he is 
ſurrounded ; for in this inſtance, as in all others, our Al- 
mighty Creator has acted with the greateft wiſdom and 
goodneſs ; ſince, if with little or no exertion, we had been 
able to attain all that was poſſible, our faculties muſt 
have quickly degenerated for want of exerciſe, and mean or 
vicious employments have occupitd the place of that labo- 
rious but improving inveſtigation which is, at preſent, ne- 
ceflary to arrive at any tolerable degree of eminence. 
Be it therefore our endeavour to acquire a habit of perſe- 
vering induſtry in all eur ſtudies and purſuits. We have a 
ſufficient number of illuſtrious characters before us to raiſe 
our emulation; let us then cheriſh the paſſion whilſt its ob- 
Ject is of ſo laudable, ſo noble a nature; let us but reſo- 
Jutely endeavour to imitate their perfections, and we need 
not fear but that, through the medium of diligence, and 
with a common ability, ſuch as the generality of mankind 
| poſſeſs, a proportionate degree of excellence * be ob- 
tained. 


Atteſtation. 5 
The ao is the unaſſiſted production of my pupil, William 
Ainger, who is 15 years of age upon the 13th inftant, 
Whittleſea, Aril 2, 1800, S. BURGES, 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY © 
mY | On the Subject, 


y « Jo prove by argument and examples the advantages and K | 
de fety of a habit of perſevering 9 hs in all human ſtudies and 
to purſuits. : 
- BY WILLIAM H ANBURY, 

ds of Rugby Grammar School, Warwickſhire, aged 15. 

i= | Labor omnia vincit 

ce N Improbus. VIRGIL. 

ut: ARIOUS are the evils to 1 mankind are ex- 
is | poſed; ſome of which are ſufficient, by their vio- 
be lence, to rouſe the active powers of the mind, and put us 
for: upon our guard againſt the impending effects; others may 


be ſaid to counteract their own progreſs by the ſpeedy ef- 
lot fects of miſery and pain which they often inflict ; but few 


m there are which ſteal upon the mind with ſuch fatal ſecurity 
18 as idlenels, that ſilent but ſure corrupter of the human 
Al- heart. It would be almoſt impoſſible, on the contrary, to 
ind enumerate the various advantages which reſult from the 
een combined efforts of diligence 1 induſtry; for by theſe the 
uſt peace and. happineſs *P mankind in general are promoted, 
or and by their united operations numberleſs comforts ariſe 
bo- throughout the ſeveral gradations of civilized life. It may 


ne- be ee however, to point out thoſe advantages which 
are moſt apparent, namely, that they conſtitute the prinei- 


rſe- MW ples of virtue, are the foundation of cheerfulneſs and 
e a health, remove all ſorrow from the mind, make it attentive 
aiſe to its various duties, create the only true reliſh for enjoy= 
ob- ment, and, in thort, render the whole man happy, con 
eſo- tented, and beloved. ; 

1eed Diligence and induſtry, how neceffary ſoever they may 
and be to men of all ranks and ages of life, are duties particu- 


cind larly material to the young; for in youth the habits of in- 
ob- duſtry are. ſooneſt and moſt eaſily acquired ; in youth the 
| incentives to it are ſtrongeſt, as ſummer is the ſeaſon of the 
year in which the laborious huſbandman gathers and lays 
lam up ſuch ſtores as may ſupply his necefftiet in winter; fo 
youth is the time of life which we ſhould employ and be- 
& itow in diligently laying up ſuch wiſdom and knowledge as 
| 1 be a comfort and ſatisfaction to 18 in belpleſs old age. 
. | . Induſtry, 
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Induſtry, moreover, is not only the inſtrument, but the 
very foundation of pleaſure, glory, and honour. By what 
has the oratory of Demoſthenes gained him immortal re- 
nown? Was it not by continued labour and .affiduity that 
he overcame the defects and improved the gifts of Nature! 
By what means did the immortal Socrates—by what did 
Tully acquire his eloquence ? To what are we indebted for Ps 
the beauties of Homer and Virgil? Can we ſuppoſe that 
their ſublime efforts were the works of 'a week, day, or _ 
hour? And, to come nearer our own times, are we not in- 
formed with what perſeverance Milton accompliſhed his di- 
vine work, though he laboured under a deprivation of fat 
ſight? Theſe examples are ſufficient to convince us that 
nothing can be effected without unwearied induſtry and per- 


nr But, nevertheleſs, though few can expect to 5 
equal theſe greateſt of men, yet to little purpoſe 1s any one 8 
endowed with abilities, if he wants that activity which is 


neceſſary for the exertion of them. And although ſome men pi 
Poſſeſs ſcarce ſufficient genius to make an illuſtrious figure in 


the world, yet by labour and affiduity they may become, if 0 
not eminent, at leaſt reſpectable in their various ſtations. bi 

The idle man, it is afferted, is a mere blank in the a 
creation; bus no one can be idle and innocent; for he 5 


who does no good will certainly do harm; and, indeed, 
virtue conſiſts not in negative qualities, 1 in doing no harm, ml 
but in the exertion of our faculties in doing good. 

Let us further conſider how pleaſing are the effects of in- 
duſtry! how delightful, after a long period of time, to be 
able to recal the days and years which we have ſpent in im- 
proving our talents, and of which we now reap the pro- 
miſed advantage! Is not this far better than to ſuffer our 
time to glide unprofitably away, and in old age to regret 
with ſelf-condemnation a miſ-ſpent life? 

Let thoſe that are young, then, remember to avoid idle- 
neſs as the bane of 1 ; let them cultivate indyſiry, 
and diligently improve the talents intruſted to their care; 
from every motive that can intereſt and engage their hearts, 
from the natural defire of knowledge, from the love of ex- 
cellence, and, laſtly, from an earneſt defire of fulfilling the 
meaſure of duty required of them from heaven, 
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PRIZE "TRANSLATION - 
ile Fable of the Fig Peckers. 
By Miss MARY GELL, of Lewes, aged 11 years, 

12123 had been reduced, by want of food, 
to the laſt extremity. One of them, who was more 
languid and feeble than the other, ſaid, Depart, my ſiſter, 
fortune may enable you to procure ſome nouriſhment for 
me, and by your ſucceſsful return I can alone hope for re- 
newed exiſtence; but no time muit be loſt ; I am exhauſted 
by hunger, and without your exertions J muſt ſoon fall a 
ſacrifice to it.“ Her ſiſter promiſed that ſhe would be inde» 
fatigable in her ſearches in all parts of the country, and be- 
fore the ſetting of the ſun either to return th relief to her 


dear ſiſter, or, if fate ſhould ſo order it, to die with her. 


She uſed as much expedition as the weakneſs of her little 
enfeebled body would permit; at one moment flying with 
the ardour of hope, the next with the anxiety of fea. „ hop- 
ping on her poor little feet. 
ther, with joy inexpreſſible, ſhe diſcovered a fig tree, whoſe 
branches were weighed down with fine ripe fruit, Oh, 

bounteous heaven!“ ſhe exclaimed, ** let the merey thou 
deigneſt to grant me be lafting.”” She ſpoke, and inſtantly 
was on the fig tree ; inceſſantly: ſhe employed herſelt in eagerly 
pecking at the delicious repaſt, which preſented itſelf to her; 
the was ſoon ſatiated, and too late ſhe recalled to her me- 
mory the neceſſities of her dear ſiſter; and ſhe reſolved on 


conveying to her a ſmall portion of this delicious fruit, whoſe _ 


qualities to her would be ſo reſtorative. In the mean time 
perceiving that the ſun had nearly finiſhed its diurnal courſe; 
Night, ſaid ſhe, «© will overtake me ere I can reach our 
neſt ; beſides I feel that ſleep, more than ordinarily diligent, 
begin to weigh down my eyelids; I muſt yielw then ta the 
dictates of reaſon and neceſſity. I will now indulge in the 
pleaſures of repoſe; to-morrow, ſoon as Aurora gilds the 
eaſtern hemiſphere, I will haſten to the relief of my dear 
liſter.”” As ſhe ſpoke, the pleaſing ſtillneſs of ſleep pervaded 
her frame, and held it enchained until the return of Phebus 
was celebrated on all fides by the carol of birds, the noiſe 


of e and the buſtle of men. She awoke, and 


| er 


Having advanced a little far- 
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eager to fulfil her promiſe, ſhe departed. She is gone—ſhe 
arrives—but, alas! what is the fituation in which ſhe finds 
her poor ſiſter ? Fxtended on her back, her legs tengthened, 

and ſtiffened by the hand of death, and breathing her laſt ſighs, 
The moral my heart bids me draw from this fable is, 
that ſelfiſh gratifications ought always to give way to the 
wants and neceſſities of our fellow creatures. 


NN 
| Atteſtation. 

| This tranſlation I atteſt to be the unaided 1 of my ſe. day 

cond eldeſt daughter. She has been inſtrufted in the French lan. | 
uage by her aunt, Miſs Hardin Ss but who is not at preſent with A 
E. and alſo by the Rev. Monſieur Barthelot, who has not even 25 
ſeen this tranſlation. She is eleven years and five months old. 2p — 
| F ner, April 3, 1800. 4 K. — — 
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TO THE | | 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTION, © © mps 
- By. MasrEn WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX, OD 

Of Norwich, aged 15, 3 

CENTLEMEN, | wor 
HAVE ſent you a ſolution of the third 1 A 
queſtion, propoſed in the firſt number of your Mont hly 2 
Preceptor, which I hope will meet. with your » 5 


1 am, Gentlemen, your's, xc. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. doir 


Let unity or 1 repreſent the whole work, then per 1 
queſtion — — will be the work performed by A, B, C, and one 


D in one 47. And the work performed by each three, as - 
e gh in the ee in one ITY will be «4 RNs 


1 EET S FE 
Then by EPL, ; ; — bx” mg 
7 The part erfooned bs in 1 1 day roy | 
1 1 1 will 
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And the times of doing the work will be, 


D 2 mn 
* © 
— 
bn - 
D = . 
Then ſince the part performed by A, B, and C in one 
r | 5 
And by A and B = fin. FO Mate e 4 . 
2 TE IS then by ſubtraction the part performed by 
am : | . 
C in one day will ES — — — — 
a 2 mpg 


mpq — 2 ng + um + nmp 
nar of 4 


work will be 2 
mpg — Aug + nmg + ung 
And as the part pertormed by A and B in one day = 


and his time of doing the 


2 | _ 0 | 
ee 3 e = 2.7 AEM . their time 

7 2 7 4 mpg E 
doing the work will be £05 

8 WT mp * 15 

Then fince {from above) A can do — * in 
one day. 8 

And C cs — * Ba ol Conſequent] 

| 1 in b + 1 4 
A and Cad do. in one day —— — PE ge 
1 m 7 


WIG wm 7} An * 8 
— + . And: their time of doing the work 


Aud as the work done by An one day . — — 
1 


mT *J 


: : p — 


and * D, N then A and D can do — 
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. aid ELIA. in one day, and "PIETY will be 
71 n — mM — Mp 


' 
their time of performing the whole work. _ | 
Then as per queſtion the part e by A, B, and 


C, in one day is = ——, | 
1 


And that by A —.— — —— by cubtraction that by | 


A MLS how, 
7 m 7 ump 
And their time * performing 1 the work will be 
| mp | | 
m—" + im | 
And then as B's part in one day is [> REID — and 
m 
Dis 5 che rt act. — 
5 20 1 1 
5 = CD in one day, and 
— 1. 


— — =1 their time of N che work. 
"_ ole. 0p — 7 a 
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in one day, and 
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fornned By By C, P, in one oo that by 
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. Note from the Editors. . 
Atteſtation. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I feel a pleaſure in atteſting to you that William Johnſon Fox, in 
giving the incloſed ſolution to the mathematical queſtion, propoſed 
in the firſt number of your truly valuable repoſitory, was ſolely un- 
aided and unaſſiſted. He has juſt entered his fifteenth year, and hag 
acquired a Knowledge of the firſt principles of mathematics, by de- 
voting to their ſtudy thoſe leiſure hours which too many, at his 
age, ſuffer to paſs away in idleueſs, or, at TT in ſome trivial and 
worthleſs employment. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
With the beſt withes for the diffuſion and continuance of your 
uſeful Miſcellany, ” 
WILLIAM SAINT, p 
Clerk at Meſſrs. Gurney's Bank, Wh. 
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N "GENERAL | 
„ - ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES I 


" GIVEN WITH THE THIRD NUMBER. 


* 
a 1 
dy — 


NOTE F ROM THE EDITO RS. 


FOR reaſons ewhich muſt be obvious, but which are highly 1 
ä flattering to the parties excluded, aue find curſetves under a ne- = 
nd DI y of adopting a new Regulation with reſpef to the future R 
iſribution. of the principal Prizes. Thoſe auvho have received © WM 5 1 
id DIY ne of the firſt prizes cannot in future be entitled to any prize mn i 
the ſame department for the ſpace of fix months next ſucceeds 
_ = Wi: for infance, if for a tranſlation from the Latin or French, 
| they cannot receive a prize for a tranſlation from the ſame lan- 
me of £285, though they may in German, Italian, Sc.; ; if for a 
Wi tbore on one of the given ſubjecte, they cannot receive a prize for 
a theme for fix months following ; and the /a:ne with reſpett to 
the mathematical queftions. A. ſimilar regulation is adopted with - 
rejpeft to the candidates who receive the — prizes, only limiting 
the time of their exclufion to four months inſtead of fix. | = 
We ball newertheleſs be always bappy to receive themes or - 
tran/iations from. theſe truly ingenious youths as often as they chooſe = : 
: to favour us with them, und a reſpetiful mention will be made of 1 
ng 1 their Iabeurs, and they ſhall be even publiſhed, if found deſerving = 
ef that attention. They are only thus temporarily excluded from - 8 
v the principal prizes, in order fo give ts ALL OUR 
Vo V. I. . YOUNG 
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YOUNG AND INGENIOUS. READERS a fair chance, ix THz 
TURN, and in order that they may not be diſcouraged from in- 
provement, even though their preſent attempts may not Se equal t 
thoſe of fome of their contemporaries. - 

As wwe do not think an ex poſt facto law confiftent 7 


honour and juſtice, we have been obliged this month, in ftrif 


impay Sealing, & to aalen the firſt prizes to fo former candidates. 


CLASS I. 
For the beſt Anſwers to the Queſtion, 

&«& Ts prove by argument and examples the advantages and ne- 
ceffity of a habit of perſewering induſtry in all human fludies 
and purſuits." ' 

THE eſſays of Miſs ELIZABETH PARKER. aged 15, 


and of Maſter W. AINGER, not 16, appear 15 very 
ncarly equal in point of merit, that finding it impoſſible to 


decide to our own ſatisfaction, we have cane the FIRST 


. PRIZE to be equally divided between them, and to be re- 


ceived in books. This deciſion, we truſt, our young can- 
didates will think the ore reaſonable, each of them having 
already received a firſt prize. 

The ſecond prize has been adjudged-:tc to Maſter W. 
HANBURY, of Rugby School. Atteſted by Mr. Bloxam, 


the ſecond maſter. 


To receive a copy of Dr. I athinss Univerſal Biogra- 


phical Dictionary, bound and lettered, price 125. 

The third to Miſs SOPHIA TONGUE, aged 13.* 

Zo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural 1I;ftor * Oy 

The fourth to Maſter DANIEL PARKEN, of Dan- 
ſtable, educated at Dr. Dupre's academy, Berkhamfſtcad, 
aged 15. 7 

Lo receive Dr. fd s 18 to 75 9 ra 1. 

The fifth to Miſs JANE LEWIS, of North RT; 
aged 14. Atteſted by. Mrs. Metcalfe. 

receive Miſs More's Sacred Dramas. 

The ſixth to Mafter OADE ROBERTS, of © Pre: 
aged 14. Atteſted by his father. 

o receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory. 


*The atteſtation. has been miſlaid, and it is requeſted that in future the 


| * and the eſſay may be written on the ſame ſhcet of Papers | 


* 


0 


— 


* 


the 
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Commendiable Eſſays. . 
The ſeventh to Maſter JOSEPH WRIGHT, of Mr. 
Emblin's academy, Laytonſtone, aged 15. Atteſted by 


Mr. Emblin. 
To receive Dr. Mawvor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The eighth to Miſs SARAH MOTT, of the Creſcent 
School, Birmingham, aged 15, Atteſted by Mrs. Pope, 
To receive Mrs. Barhauls*s Miſcellanies. 


EXTRA PRIZES, 


Conſiſting of books, value five ſhillings each, have been 
awarded, in conſequence of the extr aordinary merit of their 
productions, to 


Miſs BELL, aged 15, of Hull. 

Maſter JOSIAH CONDER, . aged 10, of Mr. Palmer" $ 
ſchool, Hackney. 

Miss CHARLOTTE GELL, aged. 18, of Lewes, Suffex. 


The Peda of all the CE? 5 8 are deſerving of 
GREAT and PARTICULAR COMMENDATION; 
and many of them are very little inferior to the papers of 
the ſucceſsful candidates. 


Maſter T. H. Browne, of Ae aged 14, under A 
tuition of the Rev. J. Corrie, Birch's-green, near Ar. 
mingham, a poetical theme. 


Miſs Eliza Ann Bell, of Hull, aged 15, at Mrs. 8 2 pri- | 


vate ſchool, Creſcent, Birmingham. 


Miſs Sophia Bedford, aged 14, daughter of Mrs. Bedford, of | 


Perſhore, Worceſterſhire, of Mrs. Pope's private ſchool, 
Creſcent, Birmingham. 

Miſs Emma Mary Bedford, aged 12, daughter of Mr. Bed- 
ford, of Birmingham, at Mrs. Eves's, the Creſcent School. 
Miſs Mary Bentiey, aged 14, daughter of Mr. Bentley, of | 

Birmingham, at Mrs. Eves's, the Creſcent School. 
Maſter James E Bicheno, fon: 2 Mr. e nert . 
Newbury, Berks. 


Maſter Geo: ge Hooke Ball, aged 15, at Mr. Humber's s aca- 
demy, Brighton, 


T2 Maſter | 


, ll | Commendable | Bſns 


Mafter Wisi Brown, aged 14, at the ſeminary of the 
Rev. William Towne, Blackheath: 
Maſter John Clarke, aged 14, of the Rev. S. Palmer'z 
academy, Hackney. 
Maſter Fobn Cox, aged 15, of Gainſbro' 9 School. 
Maſter V. R. Clayton, aged 13, ſon of Sir William Clay- 
ton, Bart. of Harley-ford, Bucks. 
Maſter Robert Clarke, aged 16, of 121, Jermyn-ſtreet, St, 
James's. 
Maſter T. Edmonds, aged 15, at Mr. Comfield' 8 academy, 
Northampton. 
Maſter Fobu Elam, aged 15, of Mr. Thomas Coar's aca- 
demy, Tottenham. 
| Miſs Caroline Field, daughter of Mr. Field, n Eve- 
| ſham, aged 14, at Mrs. Eves's, the Creſcent *. Bir- 
; mingham. 5 
Miſs Mary Fletcher, aged 14, daughter of Tof. F letcher, 
Eſq. Abingdon. 


Mäiſs Caroline Gem, aged 15, daughter of Mr. Gem, of Bir- 
5 mingham, at Mrs. Eves's ſchool, Creſcent. 
"3 Miſs Charlotte , Gell, aged 13 years and eight months, 


daughter of 8. Gell, Eg. of Lewes, Suſſex. 
Miſs * Elixa Haden, aged 10 years, daughter of Mrs. 
- Haden, of Haden-hill, at Mrs. Pope's private ſchool, 


. Oreſcent, Birmingham. | 

„ 5 Maſter R. Harris, aged 14, at Mr. R. Comfield's academy; 

"I Northampton. 

1 / Maſter James Henry Leigh Has aged 15, of Pines! s- ſtrect, 
= Bedford-row. | 


Miſs Mary Ann Heper, aged 14, daughter of J. Hoper, Eſq, 

of Lewes, Suſſex, at Mrs. Pengree s Profpect ren Ra» 
"nelagh. 

Maſter R. F. Jameſon, aged 13, of Mr. Kennedy's academy, 
Brighton. 


Birmingham, at Mrs. Exes's, the Creſcent School. 
Maſter Peter John Martin, aged 14, of Pulboro', Suſſex. 
Miſs Maria Anne Ceorgianna Parkhurfl, aged 12 years, 
Wr of John George EULDNE, Eſq. and the Dow- 
Agel 


Miſs Eliza Mander, aged 15, - unified of Mr. Mander, of 
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ager Mary Lady Boynton, Hutton Lodge, near Malton, 
Yorkſhire. 
Maſter David Price, aged 11 years and five months, fon of 
Richard Price, Eq. Ely plane, Holborn, at unn 
Houſe School, Hammerſmith. 
Miſs Catherine Powys, aged 16, hd; of the "I Faw. 
Powys, Weſtwood, near Leek. 
Maſter John Pell, aged 10 years and nine months, at Mr. 
T. Haddon's academy, Olney, Bucks. 
Maſter William Jſaac Roberts, aged 14, at Mr. J. Hin's a ACa= 
demy, James's-place, Kiogfdown, Briftol, 
Miſs Mary Anne Raynes, aged 13, at Mrs. Fengree +, roſpec 
Houſe, Ranelagh. | 
Miſs Charlotte Seymour, aged 14, at Mrs. Pengree' 6 Profpet 
Houſe, Ranelagh. 
Maſter S. Summers, aged 10 years, at Mr. Comfield' s aca- 
demy, Northampton. | 
Maſter Fofrab M. Tattnall, aged 15, at the Rev. William 
Towne's academy, Blackheath. 
Maſter Jaac Taylor, aged 12 years, and echt months, fon 
of the Rev. Iſaac Taylor, Colcheſter, Eſſex. 
Miſs Sarah Ingram Wood, aged 12, at Miſs Harris": s W 
ing-ſchool, North-hill, Colcheſter, Eflex. 
Maſter Henry Water, 3 er of Brigg School, Laab 
ſhire. 


CLASS II. 


FOR THE TRANSLATION OF THE hy: or 
LES DEUX BECFIGUES. ? 


THE. firſt prize has been adjudged to Miſs MARY 
GELL, of Lewes, aged 11 years and five months. Atteſted 
by her father. 

To receive @ pair of Adams's twelve inch Globes 
value Three Guineas and « Half. | 

The ſecond. to Miſs JANE TOOMER, of Newbury, 
aged 10 years. Atteſted by Mr. Henry, French maſter. 


Do receive Dr. Watkins's * Biographical 
bia 
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The third to Miſs HARRIET FAPLIN, of Edgware. 


road. \ 
Lo receive Mrs. Barbauld's 1 5 a 
The fourth to Miſs ELIZABETH PATRICK, of Bath, 


- pou 11. Atteſted by her father. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory. 

The fifth to Miſs ANN WARD. | 

To receive Miſs Moros Sacred Dramas. 
The fixth to Miſs CHARLOTTE ATT ERSOL, 
Crabtree, aged 11. Atteſted by her mother. 

Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daughters. 
| The ſeventh to Miſs S. TINDAL, educated at Miſs 


Morgan's ſchool, Chelmsford, not yet 11. Atteſted by 
Miſs Morgan. 


To receive Dr. Maver's Britiſh Nepos. 
The eighth to Miſs M. C. FLINT, at Aldridge Academy, 


Staffordſhire, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Smallwood. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Heller. 


a 


he EXTRA PRIZE of a five tiling boek has been 
awarded to Miſs .BANCROFT, aged II, of Bolton: le- 


Moors, Lancaſhire. 


| The productions of the following Young Ladies are de- 
ſerving of PARTICULAR NOTICE and COMMEN- 
DATION. 


Miſs S bis Bedford, aged 11, of Mrs. S. Eves's e 
Creſcent, Birmingham. 

Miſs Eliza Barnard, aged 11 years and ſeven months, of 
St. George's, Norwich.” - 


Miss M. * aged 11 Fn and two nn. of 1 


mouth. | 
Miſs: Hetrietta-Byre, 8 11 years and nine months, daughter 
of the Rev, Joſeph Eyre, vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. 
Miſs Bridget Eyre, aged 10 years and three 5 er to 
the above. 


Miſs Sphis Ee, aged Sight years i month, sue w the 


"Ive. 
Mike 


7 


2 222 


S * <S- 


8 


5 


mingham, aged 12 years. 


| Mifs Sarah Rand, of Beadford, Vorkſnire. 
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Miſs Aun Finch, daughter of Mr. Willem: Finch, of Bir- 


—_— 


Miſs Martha Gem, aged 10 years, of Mrs. Eves's r | 
Creſcent; Birmingham. = | 

Miſs. Aune Cobbtturry, aged 11, of Yarmouth. | 
Miſs Juliana Hurſt, aged 11 years and nine months, of Ken- 
ſington-place, Bath. 

Miſs Jane Lawrence, aged 12, of Birmingham. 

Miſs Emma Milbourne, aged 12, of No. 38, Allſop' s-build- 

ings, New-road, Mary-le-bonne. 

Miſs Anna Sophia Mackie, aged 10 years, of South»mpton. 

Miſs Ann Cooper Marſh, aged eight years and eight months, 
of Mrs. Eves's academy, Creſcear; Birmingham. 

Miſs Alicia Mant, aged 11 years and nine months, of Mrs. 
Barnonin's ſeminary, Southampton. 

Miſs Caroline Parten, aged nine years and three months, of 
Dunſtable. 

Miſs Louiſa Elizabeth Parkhurſt, aged 10 years and ſeven 
months, daughter of John George Parkhurſt, Eſq. and 
the Dowager Mary Lady Ny Hutton Lodge, near 
Malton, Yorkſhire. 

Miſs Frances Patrick, aged nine years, daughter. of the late 
Captain Patrick, of the 43d regiment, Bath. 

Miſs Clementina Parker, aged 10 years, fifth daughter of 
Joſeph Parker, Eſq. of Mettingham, near Bungay, Suf- 
folk. 


Miſs Maria Pattiſon, aged 11, of Stonehouſe, Devonſhire. 


Miſs Mary Roberts, aged 12, daughter of Daniel Roberts, | 
of Painſwick. 

Miſs Harriet Caroline Shephard, aged . 10 years and five 

months, daughter of the Rev. Mr. N of Enuurne, 
near Newbury, Berks. | 

Miſs Marianne Silver, aged 10 years, of Mount Pleziant, Ile 
of Wight. | 

Miſs Su/aune Taylor, aged 12, of Norwich. 

Miſs Mary Ann Woods, aged 12 years, daughter of Henry ä 
Woods, Eſq. of Chertſey, Surry. _ 

Miſs M. B. Webfter, daughter of Rowland Webfter, Eſq. 
of Stockton. | 

| CLASS 


mp Ry np” 


CLASS Vl. 
| THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. | 

The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter WI LLIAM 
JOHNSON EOX, of Norwich, juſt entered on his fif- 
teenth year. Atteſted by Nr Saint, j ier clerk at Meſſis. 
Gurney s, Norwich. 

Lo receive à copy of Dr. Hutton's Mathematical Die- 
tionary, value T hree Guincàs. | 

The ſecond prize to Maſter JOHN ELLIOT, of Caef- 
field, who'obtzined the fo:rth prize on the firſt mathema- 
tical queſtion propoſed for this work. 

To receive a pair of Six-inch Globes, Doki Ons 
Guinea and a Half. 

The third prize to Maſter JOHN EADON, „Jun. of 
Sheffield, aged 14 years, nephew of Mr. Eadon above men- 
-tioned, 1 atteſted by him with a character, which, from 
tbe ſpecimen his nephew has ſent us in the ſolution of the 
problem, and in propoſing a new queſtion, we are fully per- 
ſuaded he merits, and will continue to deſerve. 

- T's receive Mr. Frend's Algebra, Part . 

The fourth prize to Maſter JOSEPH BENNETT, who 
obtained the firſt prize. on the firſt mathematical queſtion - 
propoſed for this work, and whoſe ſolution of the preſent 
queſtion is diſtinguiſhed hy the elegance of his writing and 
arrangement. 

To receive Dr. Hutton s Menſuration. 

Six other ſolutions, the one by Maſter John Biſhop Fin, 
of Briſtol; the ſecond by Maſter Thomas Budd, of Mr. 
Emblin's academy, Leytonſtone, Eſſex: the third by 
Maſter William Næauſbn, of Norwich; the fourth by Maſter 
lla u Nightingale, of 'Salford, Mancheſter, are entitled to 
GREAT PRAISE, Maſter Budd, by converting the general 
into a particular queſtion ſhewed a conſiderable degree of 
{kill in the management of numbers, but by deviating from 
the terms of the queſtion loft his claim to the reward. 
Maſter Nightingale forgot. to ſend an atteſtation and a de- 


monſtration to the queſtion he propoſed. The fifth by 


Maſter Amſrung, of Heddon-ow-the-Wall ; : the fach be 
Maſter Green, of Hull, | 
NEW 
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Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
2 before the 5th of June. | 


8 Cr ass I. | 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
4 FOR YOUNG LADIES OR GENTLEMEN NOT EXCEEDING rir- 
TEEN YEARS Or AGE. 


Which is preferable, great good nature with little un- 
; derſtanding, or a cultivated mind with a PIE diſpoſi- 
tion? 

The anſwers not to exceed in length three pages ; of the 8 | 


' The beſt anſwer to be entitled to a pair of nine-inch Globes. 
i The ſecond bett to a copy of Watkins's New Biographical Die- 
— tionary. And the eight next * to a book each, value five ſhils 


lings. | 
i Cris Ik © | 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED 


0 SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, NE 
n + The Tranſlation of the following Ode of Horaer. 

it Innocentiam ubigue kutam (. 

d I lnuteger vite, ſceleriſque purus 


Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 
Neo venenatis gravid fagittis, 


by - | Fuſce, pharetri ; © 

. Sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, 

T Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem 

er Caucaſum, vel que loca fabuloſus 
to | Lambit Hydaſpes. 

al Namque me filva lupus in Sabind, 
of Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra 
" Terminum curis vagor expeditus, 


Fugit inermem ; 


of = ow portentum neque militans 
y a diet, in latis alit eſcultetis,  - © 
2; « SecYube tellus generat, leonum 


Arida nutrix. 1 


Pone 
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Ponce me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor #itiva recreatur aura; 

Quod latus mundi nebulz, maluſque 
Jupiter urget: 

Pone ſub curru nimiùm propinqui 

Solis, in terra domibus negata, 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen mm 
Dulce doquentem. 

The beſt production will entitle the writer to a prize value Three 
Guineas, conſiſting of Books or Inſtiuments of his own choice, 
The ſeven next beſt in order of merit will be entitled to a bcok 
each, value five ſhillings. "= 


- 


The excluſion, mentioned at page 205, will not apply to any of the 
. young perſons who may be candidates on this occanon, ' 


CLrass III. | 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MODERN LANGUAGES 


FOR YOUNG LADIES WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED FIFTEEN 
"YEARS OF AGE. 


The Tranſlation of the following paſſage from the kalen. 5 


« 7 fratello i 
« Era già lungo tempo che Alberto Gualtieri inutilmente 


avea meſſo in opera ogni mezzo per richiamare Ferrante ſuo 
 figlio da viz), a quali abbandonavaſi, e ridurlo ſul buon 


ſentiero, da cui ſi era perdutamente ſviato. Le affettuoſe 
ammonizioni pit non avevano alcuna forza; le riprenſioni 
e le minaccie non erano aſcoltate; i caſtighi lo irritavano. 
II miſero padre, pid non fapendo a qual partito tener, 
avealo fatto chiudere in una torre, e ſtar là dentro più meſi: 
ma non ne era uſcito che pin caparbio e pi sfrontato. 


Stanco di pin ſofferirlo, un giorno che ebbe queſti 1 ar- 


dire di volgerſi contro il naclre: medeſimo, e con arrogante 
parole impudentemente oltraggiarlo, deliberò di cacciarlo 
immantinente di caſa, e fornitolo appena di una piccola 
porzione, privarlo di tutti gli: altri ſuoi beni, e laſciarne in- 
tero erede il ſecondo figlio, chiamato Arrigo, il quale per 
indole e per coſtumi tanto eragli di ſaddisfazione e di con- 
forto, quanto di ſdegno e di rammarico'g]Werajil. primo. | 


* 
* 
„ + 
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non fi moſtrd ne corretto, ne ſbigottito; ma anzi, ſcon- 
ſigliato com” era, lieto fi tenne di potere oggimai libera- 
mente, e ſenza più avere chi iFrimbrottaſſe, far paghi tutti 
i ſuoi viz}, e ſoddisfare a ens il ſuo mal talento. Ma a 
poco a POCO mancandogli que” ſafſid} che il padre avevagli 
accordato, e ch' egli affrettato ſi era a diſſipare, vedendo la 

povertà e il biſogno a gran paſſi inoltrarſi, incominciò ad 
| entrare in fe ſteſſo, e a pentirſi della ſua paſſata condotta. 
Vennegli allora più volte all' animo di ritornare dal padre, 
e gittandoſi a' piedi ſuoi implorarne il perdono: ma la ver- 
gogna da un canto, e dall“ altro il timore di eſſere rigettato, 
lo riteffeva: e mentre ei vivea in queſta dubbiezza di con- 
figli, la morte, che il padre gli tolſe improvviſamente, 
tronco ogni coſa, e il Jaſcio nel dolore di una quaſi totale 
indigenza. Non avendo allora più altro partito, ei fi die di 
propoſito ad un. tenore di vita aſſai diverſo da quello che 

avea ſerbato fino a quel tempo: e laſiata ogni pratica ed 
I, ogni vizio, incomincio ad ccecuparti seriamente, e coll' in- 
duſtria ſua e colle ſue fatiche, a procacciaſi quel tanto, che 
dalla perduta eredità pit non poteva aſpettare. Non fu de- 
o1 ultimi Arrigo ad avvederſi di queſto cambiamento felice, 
e come virtuoſo egli era, e di cuore ben fatto, e affai pm 
amareggiato ]'aveano 1 diſordini del fratello, di quello che 
apprezzaſſe l' eredita per eſſi acquiſtata, del ravvedi mento 


uo di lui fu il pin lieto uomo del mondo. Come però il penti- 
on mento prodotto dalla neceſſità, ove queſta venga a ceflar 
ole troppo preſto, ſuol bene ſpeſſo con lei finire e dimenticarſi,. 
Mn cosi egli deliberò di laſciarlo a quella per alcun tempo, onde 
10s il fits nuovo proponimento foſſe piu fermo, ed egli aveſſe 
rll, pur campo di ſperimentare coll' uſo, quanto una vita ſavia 
ei: ¶ e coſtumata fia per ſe medeſima da preferire ad una ſregolata 
Wh © licenziofa. . Allorche parvegli di efferne aſſicurato ab- 
ar- baſtanza, ſenza dir nulla a chi che foſſe, preſe il teſtamento 
inte paterno, e compiegatolo a a un ſuo viglietto, glielo rimiſe, 
arlo _ {crivendogh : : 
ola Mio caro fratello, Rimetto a voi le carte con cui noſtro 
in- padre mi ha fatto erede di tutt' i ſuoi beni. Se egli vi- 
per “ veſſe tuttora, io ſo. che adeſſo ben altrimenti ne diſpor- 
on-“ rebbe. Ei gli ha tolti a ciò che voi foſte; io godo di 
: : 7 . Tenderhi a ci ys or fete. Gradite un atto di giuſtizia 
RS: ; 2 | | 


46 Padre 


* 
. 
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cc edi dovere, che di buon cuore adempie verſo di vd | 
«« Voſtro fratello Arrigo.” 1] 
« Era il di primo dall' anno, quando Ferrante fi vide re | 
care queſto viglietto accompagnato da un si fatto preſente, 
cui certo non. -avrebbe potuto mai aſpettarſi, Le eſpreſ. 
fioni amorevoli del fratello altamente V intenetirono : la 
rara generoſità lo ſorpreſe: ma non volendo tuttavia eſſer 
da meno, ne abuſarne, rimandandogh il teſtamento, cos 
riſpoſe : ** Degno e incomparabil fratello, la voſtra genero- 
x © ſità troppo giuſtifica le diſpoſizioni di noftro padre. lo 
© ve le rimando ; che niuno potea meglio di voi meritarle, 
4 Quanto poco ho apprezzato i ſuoi ſagg i conſigli quando 
6 ei vivea, altrettanto io debbo onorare la ſua memoria, e 
6 riſpettare gli eſtremi di lui voleri. L' aver ricuperato! 
* amor voſtro e la voſtra ſtima, obbliga abbaſtanza la ri- 
* conoſcenza di voſtro fratello Ferrante.“ | 
« Arrigo, avuta queſta riſpoſta, corſe da bot } immanti- 
nente; e abbracciandolo: La troppo cara e rispettabil me- 
moria di noſtro padre non meglio, diſſe, può onorarſi, che 
diftruggendo, come farebbe egli ſteſſo, un atto il quale, ſe 
giuſto potè ſembrare una e. ora ſarebbe ingiuſtiffimo, 1 
Nel ſacro nome adunque di lui medeſimo io lo aboliſco per 
ſempre, e voi rientrate in quei dritti che dato vi ha la natur, 


e che la virtù voſtra vi ha racquiſtati. Ciò detto, ſenzi be 

aſpettarne pur replica, da lui ſtaccandoſi, e corſo al fuoco, Ad 

diede alle famme il teſtamento, e l' inceneri. is, 
© Un tenero contraſto d' aftetti e di generoſi ſentiment! 


qui nacque tra i due fratelli, negando l' uno di ripigliare 
cid a cui diceva d' aver perduto ogni dritto, e I'altro di rite- r 
nere cio che affermava non effere pit a lui dovuto. AA ;. 
fine Arrigo la vinſe, volendo ad ogni patto, che almeno egu- 
almente winbedue: de“ paterni beni godeſſero, laſciandoli fra 
ſe indiviſi: e cid da Ferrante accettato, cos! poi viſlero 2 
ſempre fra lor congiunti, che fratelli mai non fi videro ne 


tion 
pit amorevoli, ne piu concordemente contenti.“ mel 
The prizes to be the ſame as in Claſs J. of the preſent month. pro] 
5 Ib 
=o evi Prizes, «which have. nat yet been ſent for, lie a as 


the Publiſhers. Dey may be procured, free of the expence i 
carriage, by application to the country * * JR 75. Fg The 
 cegtor. | | 
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che MS 0 OF MAGNETISM. 


6,16 Px 6 the ſecond leQure J endeavoured to make you ace 
quainted with the nature of attraction in general, There 
) pet is, however, ſcarcely any inſtance i in which the principle of 
ura, attraction is diſplayed 1 in a more ſtriking manner than in 
enz that of the MAGNET, or LOADSTONE ; 10 called, as Mr. 


000, Adams conjectures, from load, the [EM word for lead, that 
| is, the Jeading-ſtone, from its proving a guide to ſeamen b 

nenn means of the compaſs, or magnetic needle, which always 
zlare points to the north. _ 

ite: The Joadfione, or natural magnet, is an ore of i iron; that 
Alla is, iron united in a ſtate reſembling a cinder (CALx, Lana 
cr WH with ſome other ſubſtance. This bs. indeed, the ſtate in which 
pl ira moſt metals are found in the mines, that is, reſembling a 
Wa {tone or cinder; and being afterwards purified by the ac- 


tion of fire in the furnace, the other matter with which the 
metal was united is driven off, and the metal appears in its 
at. proper ſtate, and fit for mechanical purpoſes, All this will 
"len be hereafter fully explained, when we come to treat of me- 


tals, 
ence i 
. Pu Loadſtones are found more or lefs in every iron mine, 


They are of a dull e black colour, and mas of them 
Vol. J. "wh | U are 
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are ſufficiently hard to afford ſparks like a Aint when ſtruck 
with ſteel. They differ very much, both in form and in 
weight. There is a very large one to be ſeen in the Leve- 
rian Muſeum, but it does not appear to be very powerful. 
You will recolle& that, in my ſecond lecture, I obſerved that 
the earth itſelf has been compared to a large loadſtone; and 
this opinion is countenanced by the immenſe quantity of 
iron which is contained within its bowels, or which indeed, 


more properly ſpeaking, is diffufed through all nature. In | 


a part of Virginia ther is a magnetic ſand, the grains of 
which exhibit all the properties of larger loadſtones, and in- 
deed are loadſtones in miniature. 

The great and diſtinguiſhing property of the magnet is its 
attraction for iron; and this attraction is mutual between 


them. Thus if a magnet and a piece of iron are placed 


each of them on a ſmall piece of wood, in a baſon or tub 
of water, ſo as to flaat on the ſurface (ſee plate J. fig. 10. 
the magnet will approach the iron as well as the iron the 
magnet; and if either of them is held ſteady, the other will 
move towards it. Muſchenbroek, by a ſeries of experi- 
ments, endeavoured to aſcertain the degree of force with 
which a magnet would attract at different diſtances. He 
- ſafpended a magnet two inches long, and ſixteen drachms in 
weight, to one "of the ſcales of an accurate balance, and 
under it he placed a bar of iron, while the weights were put 
in the * ſcale. 5 
At 6 inches it attracted 3 grains. 


3 n 

„ 5 ee 43 
2 - - 6 
'2 - * * 9 
VVV 
And in contact „ 


Some natural magnets are much more powerful than 
others; and it is remarked, that the ſmaller poſſeſs the 
power of attraffion in. greater degree, in proportion to 
their fize, than the larger. It indeed frequently happens, 
that a ſmall lations, . cut off from a large one, will lift a 
greater weight of iron than that from which it was cut off. 
This can only reſult from the large ſtone containing a confi- 

derable 
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derable portion of matter not magnetic, which rather im- 
pedes the action of the magnetic part than otherwiſe. 


Loadſtones have been found of not more than twenty or 
thirty grains in weight, which would lift a piece of iran 
forty or fifty times heavier than themſelves; and we even 
read of one of only three grains, which lifted a weight of 
iron of ſeven hundted and forty-ſix grains, that is, two 
hundred and fifty times its own weight. 


* 


This property, however, which is poſſeſſed by the na- 


tural loadſtone, it will communicate to any other piece of 
iron by only touching it; and the piece of iron thus con- 
verted into a magnet will communicate it to others, and 
theſe again to other iron, without loſing any part of their 
magnetic virtue, which ſeems rather increaſed than 'dimi- 
niſned by action. Magnets made by being touched by a 
loadſtone, or by other iron which has been touched by it, 


are called artificial magnets, and are commonly ſold in the 


ſhops of thoſe who deal in mathematical and philetophical 


inſtruments. Soft iron acquires maguetiſm with more-eaſe- 


than hard iron or ſteel, but the latter will retain it much 
longer. A well tempered bar of ſteel will retain the magnetic 
virtue tor many years without diminution, 

It is not always the magnet which has the ſtrongeſt 
power of attraction, which communicates it moſt freely to 
iron or ſteel. This circumſtance has :occaſioned a diſtinc- 
tion between the different kinds of magnet. Thoſe which 
communicate moſt freely and in the greateſt degree the 
magnetic virtue, are called gerergs ; thoſe which raiſe the 
greateſt weight, in proportion to their ſize, are called vi- 


gorous magnets. The magnetic virtue is not diminiſhed, bat 


is rather increaſed by communication. Though however it 
may be communicated by ſimply touching the bar of iron 
or ſteel, yet it is augmented by repeatedly touching or rub 
bing it with the magnet; but it muſt be always rubbed one 
way only, that is, either from left to right, or from right to 
left; for if the magnet is drawn i ackward and e an 
the iron the power will be deſtroyed, for reaſons that will 

be hereafter explained, treating of the poles of the magnet. 
The magnetic virtue is found to be the moſt ative. at-twe 
oppoſite points of each magnet, which have been termed its 
. V2 | poles, 


\ 


* 


A 
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poles, from their correſpondence with the poles of the 
earth, as is found by placing the magnet on a fmall piece of 
wood floating on water, or in any fituation in which it ma 
turn freely, when the magnet will arrange itſelf exactly in 
x that direction, namely, fred north'to fouth, To find the 
| poles of a magnet, place it under a ſmooth piece of glaſs, 
or a piece of white paper, and fift or ſhake ſome- ſteel or 
iron filings on the paper or glaſs, and you will find them 
arrange themſelves in the beautiful curves, as repreſented in 
fig. 2d. EE. At each pole, however, the filings will take 
a ſtrait or rectilinear direction, as at A. A. B. B., and thoſe 
which happen to be ſituated at a ſmall diftance from che 
poles, will aſſume more or leſs of the curve, in proportion 
to their diſtance from them. Some natural magnets are 
found to have more than two poles, in which caſe they may 
de conſidered as two or more magnets united together, and, 
in fact, have been ſometimes ſeparated into ſo many * 
magnets. 

In England we call that the ſouth pole of the magnet 
which points towards the north, and that is terined the 
north pole. which is directed to the ſouth. The foreign 
philofophers, on the contrary, name them according to the 
- pole to which they point. That is, the north pole of the 
magnet is that which is directed to the north or arctic re- 
gion, and the contrary. ; 

The principle of repalſion is alſo very frikingdy 3 
fied by the magnet; for if the ſame pole of two magnets is 
Preſented one to the other, that is, the north pole 6 one 
magnet to the north pole of the other, they will mutually 
. repel or drive away each other; if, on the contrary, the 
ſouth pole of the one is preſented to the north pole of the 

other, they will be mutually: attracted. It is on this ac- 
count that it is neceffary, in making artificial magnets, to 
draw the magnet, with which they are rubbed or touched, 


_ _—__ 


always one way. It is molt effectually done alſo by apply- n 
ing one of the poles of the magnet to the bar or piece of iron p. 
which is to be rendered magnetic, and drawing it flowly at 
along ſeveral times. What is extraordinary, the end of the Pl 
bar which is firſt touched with the magnet will have the Cc 


contrary 9 to the end of the magnet with which it is 
8 touched 


— 


\ 
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touched or rubbed. If, for inſtance, the end with which 
the bar is touched is the north pole of the magnet, the end 
of the bar to which it is firſt applied will be a ſouth pole, and 
the contrary» : 

It is obvious that the di eber power of the magnet, or 
that which cauſes it when placed ſo as that it can freely 
turn of itſelf to take always a poſition north and ſouth, is 
the moſt uſeful property of the magnet. The mariner's 


| compaſs 1 is a fine needle, index, or piecg of ſteel wire formed 


like the index, or hand of a clock or watch, and made ſo as 
to turn with great eaſe on the prop which ſupports it. The 
needle or index is fixed in a box, and underneath it the 


| points of the compaſs, or the different quarters of the hon 


20n that is eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, are marked on a 

card. As the magnetic needle always points towards the 
north, by obſerving the courſe or direction of the ſhip, that 
is, which way her head i is turned, it is eaſy to know to 
what point ſhe ſteers; and by keeping a regular account 
of the diſtance ſhe traverſes, the feamen can go with 
exactneſs from one place to another. Before this great 
and important invention, ſeamen uſually ſteered by abſery- 
ing the fixed ſtars, and particularly the polar or north ſtar. 
But as this could only be done in fine weather, and when 
the ſtars were viſible, they frequently loſt their way and ſuf- 
fered ſhipwreck. Indeed, but few of them dared to fail out 
of fight of land. But when they had a certain means of 
knowing one point of the heavens, it was eaiy to know 
the others; and it became, after this invention, neither ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve the ſtars, nor to be afraid of the open ſea, 

out of ſight of the ſhore. It was by means of the mariner's 
compals that Columbus was enabled to make the great diſ- 
covery of the American continent, and by means of it ſub- 
ſequent voyagers have ſailed quite round the globe. 

Though the poſition of the magnetic needle is generally 
north and ſouth, yet it is found -foiacimncs to vary a few 
points or degrees from this politian ; and it not only varies 
at different places, but even at different times at the ſame 
place. This is called the variation or * aechnaticn of the 
compals., | | 
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Magnets, while they attract other bodies, appear to be 
themſelves ſubject to the attraction of the earth, for the 
magnetic needle, when it is placed where it can act freely, 
generally aſſumes a poſition with one of its poles a little 
elevated and the other depreſſed. This, however, varies in 
different latitudes: near the equator it is in a poſition al- 
; moſt ſtrait or horizontal; as it approaches the northern re- 
gions, the ſouth-pole is depreſſed, or drawn towards the 
earth; and on the other fide the equator, in the-fouthem 
latitudes, the north pole is depreſſed. This is called the dig 
. of the needle. 

Iron may acquire the magnetic virtues py tar means 
than communication with a magnet. 1ſt. If a bar is kept 
. for a long time in a perpendicular poſition, or, {till better, 
in the direction of the dipping needle. Thus old iron bars 
in windows are often found ſtrongly magnetic. 2d. If iron 

is heated and ſuffered to cool quenched in water, holding it 
in the poſition of the dipping needle, the ſame effect is pro- 
. duced. 3d. If it is rubbed hard in the ſame poſition by any 
ſteel inftrument. 4th, A few ftrokes of a hammer, firit at 
one end of a bar, and then at the other, while held in the 
_. poſition of the dipping needle, will produce the effect. 5th, 
A ſhock of W i paſſed through the bar will render it 
magnetic. 

Many entertaining experiments are performed by means 
of magnetiſm. In the ſhops little ſwans made of tin, or 
more properly of iron tinned over, are ſold, which, when 
put to ſwim in a baſon of water, will when one end or pole 

of an artificial magnet is preſented to them ſwim after it 

and when the other end or pole is turned towards them, 
they may be chaſed round the baſon. If a ſmall piece of 
bread is ſtuck on the end of the magnet which attrads 
them, an ignorant perſon will ſuppoſe that they are follow- 
ing the bread, as if to eat it. 

A ſmall fiſh alſo-may be made in the ſame manner to 
ſwim in a baſon of water, and will follow a magnetic hook, 
or be lifted out of the water by it. 

Sometimes an artificial pond is made about an inch in 
depth and feven or eight i in diameter, with the hours of the 
NE 5 | e day 
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day marked about its edge. One of the magnetic ſwans is 
then put to ſwim in the pond, and if a watch is placed un- 
derneath, with a ſmall magnet fixed to the end or point of 
its hour hand, the ſwan, guided by the' magnet beneath, 
will then ſwim to the hour, and ſhew the company the 
time of the day. 

It is an old tradition, that the famous impoſtor Maho- 
met, who could never perform a miracle during his life, 
aſſured his followers that they ſhould ſee a miracle at his 
death, if they would carry his corple to be interred through 
a certain gate of the city. In this gate he had previouſly 
contrived to fix two loadſtones, one at the top and one at 
the bottom; and as his cotfin was of iron, the ſtory fays, 
that in paſſing through the gate, it remainded ſulpended i in 
the air between them, and it was many years before the 
cheat was diſcovered. This experiment may be were the re- 
peated on a ſmall ſcale. 

But there are not any of the magnetic experiments more 
intereſting or entertaining than that of the divining circles. 
They are Arsen on paper, paſted on the top of a chin box, 
AB, fig. 3. The index a is fixed on the axle of the toothed 
wheel c, which works into the pinion d. On the axle of 
dis another pinion of the ſame number of teeth, that puts 
in motion the wheel g, of the ſame ſize and number of 
teeth as the wheel e. On the axle of ꝗ is fixed the bar mag- 
net 99, and they turn together. Over this axle (but inde- 
pendent of it) is fixed a point for the looſe needle xx to 
turn upon, and which is the centre of the paſted circle F, 
tic. 2. In the compartments of this circle are written an- 
ſwers to the queſtions aſked, in the compartments of the 
circle G. fig. 2, A carton of ſtrong paper, of the ſize of 
F, ſhould cover the paſted circle, and turn eafily on the 
centre x: it ſhould have one of the triangular pieces, as F, 
cut out, in order to ſee the anſwers. If then the needle bs 
taken, off its point, and a perſon wiſhes to aſk ſome of the 
queſtions on the carton G, the perſon muſt turn the index 
to the queſtion, and then place the needle on its point, 
giving it a whirl round, when it will ſtop over the anſwer. 
T he open part of the looſe carton being turned to that place, 
will exhibit the Os | - 
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A juggler who travelled through the country ſome years 
ago, attracted conſiderable notice, by exhihiting a number 
of theſe experiments, of which in our ſucceeding number, 


we hope to exhibit a ſatisfactory account. 4 
a * bre 
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OF INSECTS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION, pA 
NSECTS have always been conſidered as a diftind 7 
claſs of the animal kingdom, though naturaliſts have dach 
not agreed in aſcertaining its limits. The ſhades of nature ¶ tain 
are indeed intimately blended together; and thoſe links by nnen 
which the collects different portions of her animated off- pur 
ſpring, are often ſmall and imperceptible. The inſect tribe H unin 
comprehends thoſe ſmall animals which are deftitute of red tion 
blood, bones, and cartilages; which are furniſhed witha is n 
mouth, or elfe a trunk, opening lengthwiſe; and which ing 
breathe by means of ſtigmata, or apertures upon the exter- take 
nal parts of the body. I hey have obtained the name of nich 
. inſects from the frequent inciſions by which their bodies are ¶ tura 
apparently divided into ſeveral parts or ſegments. tube 
The body of theſe animals is divided by naturaliits intoa Han a 
head, thorax, abdomen, and limbs. The head is, for the Wanir 
moſt part, diſtin& from the thorax, being attached to it the! 
only by a ſlender tendon, and is furniſhed with eyes, palpi, Wher 
and antenne, which are the organs of the different ſenſes, Whof t 
This whobe tribe of animals is ſuppoſed by Linnæus to be tura 
deſtitute of brains.“ | only 
The antennæ are organs peculiar to inſets; and ac- the 
cording to their various forms and proportions, attord WF T 
ſyſtematic writers certain characters for the arrangement of Nfequ 
thoſe animals. According to their form, they are either ſe- Nducè 
taceous, tiliform, moniliform, clavated, capitated, fiſſile, les. 
pectinated, or bearded ; and in their proportions they are ſally 
either longer than the body, or ſhorter, or of equal length n 0 
with that part. nd 
Lhe feelers conſtitute the organs both of touch and of ſmell; {hui 

* * 


* Vide Syſtema Natura, vol, I. part i. p. 533. 1 
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ind have two, three, and ſometimes four joints. Some i in- 
ſects are {aid to have no mouth; in general, however, that 

organ is ſituated under the head, and to it the feelers are 
attacked. In ſome ſpecies the mouth is placed under the 
breaſt; in others tht roſtrum is of conſiderable length, 
having an upper lip, tranſverſe jaws, teeth, and a tongue, 
not unſrequently rolled up in a ſpire, The ſtemmata, or 
ſmall eyes, are three brilliant convex ſpots, ſituated upon 
the crown of the head. 

The thorax or cheſt is placed between the head 1 the ab- 
domen, and is that part to which the fulcra or limbs are at- 
tached: immediately behind it is placed the abdomen, con- 
taining the ſtomach and viſcera. It is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, each pierced on the ſides with ſmAll foramina, for the 
purpoſe. of breathing, It was long imagined that all the 
animals that are deſtitute of red blood lived without reſpira- 
tion; it has, however, been found by experiment that this 
is not the caſe; and that, among the inſect tribes, breath- 
ing is carried on, though in a different manner, from what 
takes place among the larger animals. Inſects are all fur- 
niſned with minute organs, which, in the language of na- 
turaliſts, are termed figmata; theſe are a number of ſmall 
tubercles, ranged along each fide of the body, each having 
an aperture in the top, called the ſpiracle, by which the 
animal breathes. Theſe ſtigmata are commonly fituated on 
the fides both of the thorax and abdomen ; and their num- 
ber is various, being from eight to twelve. When the uſes 
of theſe organs at firſt began to attract the attention of na- 
turaliſts, it was imagined, that by means of them the inſe& - 
only inſpired, and that the air was ejected oy the pores in 
the common manner, by perſpiration. 

This opinion was adopted by M. de nne ;* but ſub- 
lequent experiments have proved, that the air is both intro» 

uced into the lungs, and emitted from them by the ſpira- 


Fles. If the ſtigmata are covered with oil, reſpiration to- 


ally ceaſes, and the animal dies; if they are covered only 

n one fide, the vital functions on that part are impeded, 

and the ſides become paralytic.f Nor is it in their winged 

ind active ſtate alone that inſects breathe. The cruſtaceous 
* Vide Memoir pour ſervir a I hiſt. des inſectes. + Bonnet. 
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ſhell, by which the chryſalis 3 is covered, is alſo providg 
with lateral ſtigmata, by which reſpiration is carried q 
during the period of their pupa ſtate. In the breathing g 
infos there is ſtill another peculiarity ; they thrive in aj 
tainted by putrefying ſubſtances, and ate capable of ſubſil, 
ing in phlogiſticated air, the HALIDE: of which is ſo fat] 
to other animals. 

From the limbs of infects are iti the moſt per 
nent and ſtriking generic characters; theſe are molt com- 


vings 


monly. taken "nM the tail, the legs, or the wings, in ſulMhnto t 
ſubjects as are furniſhed with them. The tail terminatsMiſanten: 
the abdomen ; and ſometimes has two horns, and ſome Th 
times none: it is either ne or armed with a forceps the v 
briſtle, a claw, or a ſting.“ re le 

The feet of thele animals are generally fix ; the crab &s, 


and ſpiders have eight, and the ſcolopendra has a mud inge 


greater number. They are divided into the thighs, whidhpper 
are attached immediately to the body; the tibia or ſhankn a l. 
immediately below the ſecond joint; and the tarſi, what the 
are compoled of various articulations, and are terminaehpther 
by nails: the hind feet receive difterent appellations, nd p 


cording as they are formed, for executing the variowtowar 
movements of walking, running, leaping, or bwimmingf Th 
The wings are in ſome ſubjects two, and in others foulfÞnd t 
in number; and are ſo various in their colour, ſhape, adWſcales 
conſiſtency, that they afford many characters for the dilnWnſ:& 
bution of theſe animals. ,The-elytra or wing-caſes are tw 


lies a 
formed of a cruſtaceous ſubſtance, and for the molt i ongu 
moveable : they ſerve as a cover to the under wings, Wl Th. 


Furniſh diſtinguiſhing marks to the naturaliſt. - Under ti 
wings of dipterous inſects are placed the halters or poiſeh 
which are compoſed of a ſmall ſtalk, terminating in 
Tound knob or head; and are ſuppoſed to ſerve the puipd 
of n the animal, as is ex preſſed by their Frend 


which 
nd m 
ail of 
ded 
liſting 


name. . þ Thi 
After this ſhort account of the external parts of inciting, 
and explanation of the technical language by which tqnitry, 


* Barbut's genera inſectorum. 
I Hence they are called curſorii, 3 and natatorii, &c. 
© Les balanciers. | 
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are expreſſed, the reader will be able to ſee the propriety of 
the Linnæan diviſion of this claſs of animals into ſeven or- 
ders; an arrangement which conſtitutes the baſis of a ſyſtem 
of enty mology the moſt ſimple and judicious that has ever 
yet been deviſed. 

The firſt order of inſects is called the coleopterous: it 
onſiſts of all thoſe animals that have membraniceous 
vings, covered with cruſtaceous elytra, and is ſubdivided 
into thirty different genera, according to the ſhape of the 
antenne. 
The ſecond order is called the hemipterous: becauſe 
he wings are half covered with cruſtaceous elytra, and 
re leſs hard and robuſt than thoſe of the coleopterous in- 
ſects, but more ſtrong than thoſe of the membranaceous 
inged inſets that compoſe the ſubſequent orders. The 
upper wings are ſemi-coriaceous : they do not meet together 
na longitudinal ſuture, as in the firſt order; but have part 
pf their interior margin croſſed or lapped, the one over the 
ther along the upper part of the abdomen. The mouth 
ind proboſcis of the inſects of this order are bent inwards 
owards the breaſt. 

The third order comprehends the various tribes of moths 
nd butterflies, whoſe wings are covered with imbricated 
cales, and which on that account are called lopidopterous 
nſects. They have four membranaceous wings; their bo- 
lies are rough, and the mouth furnifhed with a ſpiral 
ongue, which they can roll up or unfold at pleaſure, 

The neuropterous inſe&s conſtitute the fourth order, 
vhich comprehends all thoſe genera which have four naked 
nd membranaceous wings, reticulated with veins. The 
ail of theſe animals is unarmed, having no ſting, but is pro- 
ded with appendices like pincers; by which the ſexes are 
uſtinguiſhed, 

The inſets of the fifth order have the tail 1 with a 
ing, excepting the males, which have not that offenſive 
N They have four membranaceous wings, and 
re called the hymedopterous inſects. | 
The ſixth order contains the dipterous wits, or ſuch as 
ave only two wings: they are farther diſtinguiſhed by a 
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poiſer ſituated under each wing, the baſe of which 1s co. | 


vered by a ſmall al and he} e terminates in x the 
knob, yo int 
The laſt order comprehends } in it all the apterous inſects, 8 
or ſuch as are entirely deſtitute of wings in either ſex. TY 
In giving the hiſtory of a claſs of animals ſo extremely pre 
numerous as that of inſects, it. becomes abſolutely neceſlary thi 
to group them in, certain tribes, whoſe manners or external int 
characters correſpond. Nothing but this expedient can to 
prevent endleſs confuſion among ſuch multifarious forms, * 
or afford any proſpect of finiſhing a taſk that, at firſt view, de! 
ſeems involved in ſuch . difficulty. All naty- 
raliſts who have treated of this part of the animal kingdom, 
have accordingly endeavoured to arrange them into orders | 
and genera. Swammerdam and Ray . to have founded to 


their eme on the different changes which theſe animals Li 
undergo, and have formed. them into four great diviſions c01 
agreeable to the different forms under which they appear; 
Valiſnieri has alſo diſtributed them into four orders, ac- 
cording to their habitation; arrangmg together in one 
group fach as inhabit plants: placing in another thoſe that 
live in water; and in a third ſuch as conceal themſelves 
under the earth or ſand ; reſerving for his laſt divifion thoſe 
that inhabit the bodies of other animals.* Both thoſe 
ſyſtems are defective, in having too few diviſions, of a clals 
- of animals ſo extremely numerous; the laſt, however, is 
liable to an imperfection of another kind; becauſe many 
inſects change their habitation at the moment of their me- 
tamorphoſis. Some are aquatic, which, after their trans- 
formation, are ſeen inhabiting the trees and plants; many 


of the ſubterraneous inſects, in like manner, riſe into the tiv 
air, as ſoon as they arrive at thei winged ſtate. Several are 
other attempts have been made towards the arrangement of wh 
infects, none of which ſeem to have been {ſo ſucceſsful the 
as that of the Swediſh naturaliſt above deſcribed: by his aſe 
ſyſtem, therefore, we ſhall be chiefly guided i in the follows ter 

tric 


ing ſketch of the hiſtory of theſe animals, 


* wi Nouvelle idee d'une diviſion generale be Unfectes 
ee err 
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COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS.  * 


This order comprehends all thoſe inſe&s which have 
their wings covered by cruſtaceous elytra, and is divided 
into three ſections, diſtinguiſhable by their antennæ. The 
firſt includes ſuch as have their antennæ in the form of a | 
club, thickeſt at the farther extremity; the ſecond com- : 
prehends thoſe whoſe antennæ are filiform, or of equal 
thickneſs throughout; and® the third is reſerved for thoſe 
inſects that have cetaceous antennæ, tapering from the baſe 


an to their extreme points. There are thirty genera of coleop- 
ms, terous inſects, enumerated by Linnæus, which include un- 
, der them about eight hundred different ſpecies.* 

ity 

m, Ml Grxvs I.—ScaraBtcs, OR BEETLE. 

lers Formerly the name ſcarabeus was applied by naturaliſts 
ded to all inſects whole wings are covered by cruftaceous elytra; 
nals Linnæus, however, has diſcriminated theſe animals, and 
ons, confined that term to this ſingle genus. Ihe tribe of /cara- 
ar: be are characterized by the antennæ, which terminate in 
AC a club, and are divided longitudinally into different plates 
one or laminæ. The ſecond joints of the foremoſt pair of legs, 
that in moſt ſubjects, are dentated. 

Ives The larvæ or caterpillars of the greater part of this cenfts 
hoſe lead a ſedentary life under ground ; : reſiding moſt frequently 
hoſe in earth, while in a ſtate of e by a large quantity 
claſs of manure. Pure dung is the favourite food of mn: any; and 


it is in its immediate vicinity that they chiefly delight to 
dwell. The cockchafer, the moiſt common ot ali the beetle 
tribe, is produced from the -ova of the temale depotited 
under ground, where it remains durivg the whole of its 
larva ſtate, devouring the roots of plants. In this d:ftruc- 
tive occupation the garden beetle, and all the hairy [caralzzi, 
are employed, till the period of their emancipation arrives, 
when they take wing, and, forlaking the roots, betas 
themſelves to the 5 of plants. No calculation can 
alcertain the miſchiefs produced by theſe animals in coun 
teracting the labours of the huſbandman : the more indut 
trious he has been, and the richer his fields are, the more is 
* Vide Syſtem Naturæ, p. 541, et ſeq. 


+ Syſt. Nat. ubi ſupra. 
VSI. 3 Barbyy's Genera 8 9 5 p- 14. 
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he expoſed to their unwelcome viſitations? Thoſe which 
have obtained the name of pilularii delight in the filthieſt 
matter; and they have obtained that pp lation from thoſe 
round balls of excrement which they form, in order to de- 
poſit their eggs. Happily for the ſcanty productions of 
theſe northern climates, only a ſmall proportion of theſe 
| nauſeous and deſtructive inſects are produced there: fewer, 
' perhaps, are found in Britain than | in Je cording las 
titudes upon the continent. ar | 
Of the. ſcaralœi, properly ſo called, there are three diſtin& 
families. In the firſt the thorax is armed with horns; the 
ſecond has horns upon the head, and is unarmed in the 
thorax; in the third both the head and thorax are without 
horns, Some of the inſects belonging to each of theſe fa- 
milies are /cutellet?, or furniſhed with that part called the 
eſcutcheon, while others belonging to each of them are 
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MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
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THE LIFE or 
MARGARET ROPER... 


IS accompliſhed woman was the eldeſt daughter of 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England. 
That great man took extraordinary care of the education of 


His children, and his houſe was efteemed a little academy. 


The famous Eraſmus has given the following account of it 
in one of his epiſtles: More hath built, near London, 
upon the Thames fide (at Chelſea) a commodious houſe, 
neither mean nor ſubject to envy, yet magnificent enough; 

there he converſeth affably with his family, his wife, and 
fon and daughter-in-law, his three daughters and their huſ- 
bands, with eleven grand-children ; ther is not any man 
living ſo loving to his children as he, and ſuch is the excel- 


. lence of his temper, that whatſoever happeneth that could 
| not be prevented, he loveth it fo as nn nothing could 


ee happen 
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happen more happily. You would ſay, there was in that. 
Place Plato's academy; but 1 do the houſe an injury in 
comparing it to Plato's academy, wherein there were only 
diſputations of numbers, and geometrical figures, and ſome- 
times of moral virtues; I ſhould rather call the houſe a ſchool 
or univerſity of chriſtian religion; for there is none therein 
but readeth or ſtudieth the liberal ſciences; their. eſpecial 
care is piety and virtue; there is no intemperate language 
or quarre ling heard, none ſeen idle; which houſehold diſ- 


cipline that worthy gentleman doth not govern by proud , | 


words, but with all kind and courteous S every 
body performeth his duty, yet is there n alacrity, 18.0 
their is ſober mirth any thing wanting.“ 

The ſubject of the preſent memoir poſſeſſed f ingular ac- 
compliſhments. She had a ready wit, a quick conception, 
tenacious memory, a fine imagination, and a happy method 
of expreſſing her ſentiments. Under the tuition of her 
learned preceptors ſhe became a perfect miſtreſs of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and well acquainted with philoſophy, 
| aſtronomy, | arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, and muſic. S8 
greatly fond was Sir Thomas of this his darling daughter, 
that his life was, in @ manner, wrapt up in her's; and 
when ſhe lay dangerouſly ill of a ſweating ſickneſs, he went 
into his chapel, and upon his knees, with the moſt ardent 
_ devotion, earneſtly prayed the Almighty to direct and bleſs 
means for her recovery. The good man's prayers were an. 


ſwered, and ſhe was reſtored aſter the marks of death were 


upon her, and the faculty had given her over. About the 
year 1528, being then in the twentieth year of her age, ſhe 
married William Roper, Eſq. of Eltham, in Kent; a gen- 
tleman endowed with all thoſe qualities that could be wiſhed 
for in a huſband. The family, however, {till lived together 
at Chelſea till the time that Sir Thomas was ſent to the 
Tower, and cut off by the ſanguinary maſter whom he had 
ſerved with the greateſt fidelity. By Mr. Roper ſhe had two 
ſons and three daughters, of whole education ſhe took the 
greateſt care. The famous Aſcham tells us that ſhe was 
dn of having him for their tutor; but he would not, 
on _ account, eaſy the univerſity, upon which ſhe pro- 

| cured 
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cured Dr. Cole and Dr. Chriſtopherſon, two very learned 
men, to take upon them the inſtruction of her children. 

She frequently correſponded with Fraſmus, who held her 
in ſuch high eſteem, as to call her Britanuiæ Decus. As the 
had been in her younger days very aſſiduous in acquiring 
the learned languages, ſo now ſhe ſeems as eagerly bent in 
ſtudying philoſophy, aſtronomy, phyſic, and theology, 
The two laſt of which were recommended to her by her 
Father, as the beſt ſtudies for the remainder of her life. 4 
hetle before King Henry Eightb s divorce from his wife, Sir 
Thomas religned the great ſeal, that he might haye no con- 
cern in that affair, which he utterly . Pill this 
time, as was beſore obſerved, he and his family all lived to- 
gether under one roof, and at his expence ; but now neceſ- 


tity compelled them to ſeparate. When Sir Thomas was 4 
committed to the Lower for refuſing to take the oath of ſu- . | 
Premacy, Mrs. Roper obtained 1 to vifit him, and en- 1 
deavoured, by all the methods and arguments ſhe could de- wa 
vite, to perſuade him to a compliance. But all proved in- Nr. 
effectual; his conſcience was immoveable, and ſentence of fat 
death was paſſed upon him. After this event, as he was 5 
going back to the Tower, Mrs. Roper rufhed through the " 
guards and crowds of people, and came preſſing towards, Ny 
him; at ſuch a ſight, as courageous as he was, he could; : 
hardly bear up under the ſurprize which her ſudden ap- 2 


pearance had excited; for ſhe fell upon his neck, and held 
him faſt in the moſt endearing embraces, but could not 1 
ſpeak one word, owing to the extremity of her grief. The 


guards were greatly moved at this affecting ſcene, and the hs 
ſurrounding ſpectators were melted into tears, At length : ; 
Sir Thomas mus, ** My molt dear Margaret, bear up 
with patience, and do not any longer grieve for me. It is os 
the will of God, and therefore muſt be ee to; 4 and _ 
then gave her a parting kiſs. = 
Having withdrawn a little way, the, ran to bim again, - 
and fell upon his neck in a filent but expreſſive agony of 8 . 
ſorrow. Her father looked wiſtfully upon her, but ſaid' = 
nothing, the tears trickling down his cheeks, a language , 
too well underſtood by ts diſtreſſed daughter, though he . 
bore oy 


y_ T4 2A ww Tm = 


8 
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bore all this with the greateſt fortitude. But juſt as he was 


about to take his final leave of her, he begged her prayers to 


God for him, and ſo took his farewel of her. | 

| After Sir Thomas was beheaded, ſhe took care to have 
his body interred in the chapel of the Tower; and afters 
wards obtained leave to have it removed to the church at 
Chelſea, as in his life time he had appointed. His head 
having remained about fourteen days upon London Bridge, 
and being about to be caſt into the Thames, to make room 
for ade ſhe bought it, leſt (as the affirmed to the 
council, on being fitumoned before them for the ſame) it 
Mould become food for fiſhes.”* 

She alſo felt the fury of the king's diſpleaſure on e 
of her filial affection, and was committed to priſon, but, 
after a ſhort confinement, was releaſed, and ſent to her 
buſband. 

« She was, ſaith one writer, the moſt like her father 
doth in ſavoar and wit, and proved, indeed, a moſt rare 
woman for learning, ſanctity, and ſecreey, and therefore her 
father truſted her Sith all his ſecrets. She corrected by her 


own ſagacity, without the help of any manuſcript, a core - 


rupted place in St. Cyprian, as Pamelian and John Coſtor 
teſtiſy ; inſtead of mip vos /c1 W reſtoring nerves ſerva= 
ritatis. 

Beſides a great number of Latin 1 orations, and 


poems, Which ſhe compoled, ſhe left, of her writing, an ora- 


tion, in anſwer to Quintilian, on a poſition i in his Inſtitutes, 


which ſhews her ingenuity in the moſt reſpectable light. ; 
She aiſo wrote two declarations, which her father and * | 


tranflated into Latin with ſo much elegance, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine which is the beſt. - She likewiſe wrote a 

treatiſe on the four loſt things, which her father greatly ad- 
mired, and preferred to one of his own upon the ſame ſub- 


jets. She tranſlated Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory out - 


of Greek into Latin, but it was neyer publiſhed, This work 
was afterwards rendered into Engliſh by her daughter Mary, 
who inherited her mother's 1 parts and learning. 

Mrs. Roper ſurvived her father nine years, was ſixteen 
years the wife of Mr. Roper, and dying about the thirty- 
fxth year of her age, in 1544, was buried, as ſhe had de- 


X 3 fired, 


* 
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fired, with her father's head in ber arms (having carefully 
preſerved it in a leaden caſket) in St. Dunſtan's church, in 
Canterbury. Mr. Roper was interred, after his death, in 
the ſame grave; and over it was placed a monument with 
the following inſcription: Here licth buried William 
Roper, Eſq. a venerable and worthy man, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of the late John Roper, Eſq. and Margaret his wife, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, Knt. once Chancellor of 
England; a woman excellently well ſkilled in the Greek 
and Latin tongues. The above, mentioned William Roper 
fucceeded his father John Roper in the office of prothono- 
tary, in the high court of King's Bench: and after having 
diſcharged the duties of it faithfully fifty- four years, he left 
it to his fon Thomas. The ſaid William Roper was liberal 
both in his private and public conduct, kind, and compaſ- 
ſionate in his temper, the ſupport of the priſoner, the poor, 
and the oppreſſed. He had iſſue by Margaret, (his only 
wife] two ſons and three daughters, whoſe children and 
grandchildren he hived to ſee. He loſt his wife in the bloom 
of his years, and-lived a chaſte widower thirty-three years, 
At length (his days being fulfilled in peace) he died, la- 


mented by all, in a good old age, on the àth of January, 


in the year of redemption 1577, and of his age 82. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION or "THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE NORTHERN INDIANS, ol 5 


; {Concluded from page 177. 4 KF 


O pitch the tent of an Indian in usern it is WY ne- 
ceſſary to find a dry level piece of ground, which is 
aſcertained by thruſting a ſtick through the ſnow down to 
the earth, all over the propoſed part. The ſnow is then to 
be cleared away, in a circular form, to the very moſs, which 
3s cut up and removed, to prevent any accident by means 0 
fire. Poles are afterwards procured, two of which are tied 
together near the top, then raiſed erect, andtheirlower ends 


extended as wide as the Pn diameter of the tent ; the 


"ode! 


- 
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other poles are then ſet round at equal diſtances from. each 
other, and in ſuch order, that their lower ends form a com- 
plete circle, which gives boundaries to the tent on all ſides; 
the cloth, which reſembles in ſhape a fan mount inverted, 
is then put round the poles in ſuch a manner, that the two 
edges lap over, and form a door to the lee ward. But if the 
tent is intended for long reſidence, the door is always made 
to face the ſouth. A ſmall hole is left at the top, to ſerve 
the double purpoſe of chimney and window. The fire is 


made on the ground in the center, and the remainder of the 


floor in coveted al over with ſmall branches of the pine 
tree, which ſerve for ſeats and beds. 

The real wants of the northern Indians are 1 and eaſily ; 
ſupplied ;- a hatchet, an ice-chiſel, a file, and a knife, are 
all that are required to enable them, with a little induſtry, 
to procure a-comfortable livelihood :/ and thoſe who endea- 
wur to poſſeſs more are always the moſt ' unhappy, and 
may, in fact, be called the ſlaves and carriers to the reſt. It 
is true, as carriers they pride themſelves much on the reſpect 
which is ſhewn them at the factory, to obtain which they 
frequently run great riſks of their being ſtarved to death in 
their way thither and hack; and all they can poſſibly get 
for the furs they procure after a year's toil, ſeldom amounts 
to more than what is ſufficient to yield a bare ſubſiſtence ; 
while the reſt live in a ſtate of plenty, without trouble or 
riſk, the deer they kill furniſhing them with plenty of food 
and clothing, and it cannot be a matter of difficulty for them 
to get furs ſufficient, i in two or three years, to purchaſe them 
a hatchet, and ſuch other edged tools as they may have oc= 
caſion for. Indeed, thofe who take no concern about pro- 
curing furs, have generally an opportunity of providing for 
all their wants from their more induftrious countrymen, in 
exchange for proviſions and ready dreſſed ſxins for clothing. 

Though undoubtedly it is the duty of the Company 8 
tervants to encourage a ſpirit of induſtry among the natives, 
and to uſe every means in their power, to induce them to 
procure furs for trade, yet it cannot be denied but thoſe who 
have the leaſt intercourſe with the factories are the happieſt. 

We ſhall now proceed to enumerate a variety of employ- 


ments to which the Northern Indians are accuſiomed : the- 


firſt 


83 
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firſt is that of angling for fiſh under the ice in winter, which 
requires no other proceſs than cutting round holes in the 
ice, about a foot or two in diameter, and letting down a 
baited hook, which is always kept in motion, not only to 
prevent the water from freezing, but becauſe it is found the 
beſt means of alluring the fiſh to the hole. | 

Another method of catching fiſh, is by ſetting a net under 
the ice, which is thus performed. Having aſcertained the 
exact length of the net, they cut a number of holes in the 
ice, at the diſtance of ten or twelve feet from each other, 


and as many in number as will be ſufficient to ſtretch the 


net to its full length. The net is then eaſily ſecured, by 
means of a line and poles, under the ice, till they ſearch it 
for fiſh, which they do by opening only the two end holes, 
the line is-veered away by one perſon, and- the net hauled 
from under the ice by another; and after the fiſh are taken 
out, the net is readily hauled back to its am Anden. and 
ſecured as before. 
The method which the TO 4: make uſe of for his: 
or, as it is termed, founding deer, deſerves to be noticed. W hen 
they defign to impound deer, they look out for one of their 
paths, which if acroſs a lake or wide river, or a barren 
plain, it is the more adapted for the purpoſe ; and if the path 
runs through a cluſter of woods, capable of affording mate- 
rials for building the pound, it adds conſiderably to the 
commodicuſneſs of the fituation. 


The pound is built by making a ſtrong Rs with buſhy | 


drees, without regularity, and continued to any extent, at 
the pleaſure of the builders; ſome are more than a mile in 
eircumference. The door or entrance is not larger than a 
common gate, and the infide is ſo erowded with ſmall 


counter hedges, as to reſemble a maze; in every opening of 


which is ſet a ſnare, made with thongs of deer-ſkins welb 
twiſted together, which are amazingly ſtrong. One end of 
the ſnare is made faſt to a pole, of a ſize and length ſuffi- 
cient to prevent the deer dragging it far before it gets en- 
tangled among the other woods, which are all left Randing, 
excepting thoſe that are neceſſary _ making the tence, 

tredges, &c. 
TO . thus REP] a row of amal bruſh-wood i 1 
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continued along the open part of the' lake, river, or plain, 
and ranged-1n ſuch a manner as to form two ſides of a long 
acute angle, growing gradually wider, in proportion to the 
diſtance they extend Sbm the pound, which ſometimes is 


not leſs than two or three miles, while the deer's path is 


exactly along the middle, between the two rows of bruſh» 
wood. Indians employed on this ſervice' pitch their tent on 


an eminence that affords them a commanding proſpect of 


the path leading to the pound; and when they fee any deer 
going that way, men, women, and children walk along the 
lake or river fide, under cover of the woods, till they get be- 
hind them, then ſtep forth to open view, and proceed to- 
wards the pound in the form of a creſcent. The timorous 
deer finding themſelves purſued, and at the fame time tak> 
ing the two rows of bruſby poles to be two ranks of people 
ſtationed to prevent their paſſing on either fide, run ſtraight 
forward in the path till they get into the pound. Thus en- 


1 e 


9 


prevent them from breaking or jumping over the fence, 


gled in the ſnares, and ſhooting with bows and arrows thoſe 


n Which remain looſe in the pound. This method of hunt- 


h ing is ſometimes ſo ſucceſsful, that many families ſubſiſt by 
it, without having occafion to move their tents above once 


e Wor twice during the courſe of a whole winter. This eaſy 

way of procuring. a comfortable maintenance in the winter 
y {]Wnonths, is wonderfully well adapted to the dr ph os the 
at {Wed and infirm, Le 
in 


Geeſe, ducks, and ſwans, n be met with here in great 
plenty, during their migrations, both in the ſpring and fall, 
nd which, by much art and patience, are caught by means 
t ſnares, in conſiderable numbers. This buſineſs requires 
0 other proceſs than to make a number of hedges, or 
nces,. project into the water at right angles, from the 
anks of a river, lake, or pond; tor it is obſerved, that 
ole birds generally ſWwim near the margin, for the benefit 
feeding on graſs, &c. Thoſe fences are continued for 
me diſtance from the ſhore, and ſeparated two or three 


rds from each other, ſo that openings are left ſufficiently: | 


large 


tuck up in the ſnow on each fide of the door or entrance, 


cloſed, the women and children walk round the pound, to 


while the men are employed in ſpearing ſuch as are entan- 
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large to let the birds ſwim through. In each of theſe open- 
ings a ſnare is hung and faſtened to a ſtake, vr hich the bird 
cannot drag from the bottom. | 
To ſnare theſe birds in their ms requires a conſiderable 
degree of art, and, as the natives ſay, a great deal of clean. lf bea 
lineſs; for they have obſerved, that when ſnares have been lf to! 
ſet by thoſe whoſe hands were not clean, the birds would dry 
not go into the neſt. Even the gooſe, though fo ſimple the 
bird, is known to forſake her eggs wi ey oe are breathed upon per 
by the Indians. van 
The ſmaller birds, which make their neſts in the ground, ¶ſcar 
are not ſo delicate; and as they always go into their neſts mor 
at one particular ſide, and out on the oppoſite; the Indians, N duri 
by ſetting the ſnares on the fide on which the bird enters the Were: 
neſt, ſeldom fail of ſeizing their object. | 
In this, as in moſt uncivilized countries, the principal 
part of the labour falls upon the women, who, by being in- 
ured to carry and haul heavy loads from their childhood 
and to do all manner of drudgery, are well fitted to the 
| moſt laborious employments. And on this account thoſ 
men who are capable of maintaining feveral women, gent 
rally find them humble and faithful ſervants, affeCtion att 
wives, fond and indulgent. mothers, Cuſtom ſeems 10 
render this mode of life eaſy to the generality of women 
whoſe wants are compriſed in food and clothing only. 
Theſe women are the mildeſt and moſt virtuous of the ſe 
males among the tribes of North America. Here the pn 
cipal motive among the men to marriage is, that they ma 
have a partner in their exceſſively laborious employment 
while the ſofter endearments of a conjugal life are cool 
dered only as ſecondary objects. Aſk à Northern Indi 
what beauty is, and he will anſwer, 'a' broad, flat fas 
mall eyes, bigh cheek bones, three or four black lines acrdl 
each cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin; a clum 
hooked noſe, and 2 tawny hide. Theſe beauties, howevd 
are greatly heightened, or at leaſt rendered more valuabl 
when the poffeſſor i is dexterous in dreſſiag all kinds of ſci 
converting tbem into the different parts of their cloth 
and able to carry eight or ten ſtone in — « or r hal 
much greater weight in the e A 
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The humiliating ſtate in which the Northern Indian wo- 
men are kept, cannot be exhibited in any way ſtronger 
than by obſerving the method of treating them at meals, 
vie chough cuſtom makes it fit light on thoſe whole lot it is to 
bear it. When the men kill any beaſt, the women are ſent 
een to bring it to the tent, by whom every operation of ſplitting, 
ul} WM drying, pounding,* &c. is performed. The women cook 
ez) the victuals, but, though of the higheſt rank, they are never 
pon permitted to partake of it till all the males, even the ſer- 

rants, have eaten what they think proper; and in times of 

nd, MWſcarcity it is frequently their lot to be Jeſt without a ſingle 
\efts morſel; and ſhould they be detected in helping themſelves 
ans, Nauring the buſineſs of cookery, they would be ſubject to a 
« the ſevere beating, and be conſidered afterwards, IE life, 
as having e their character. „ RT 
From he moſt laborious duties the women are not ex- : 

:mpted, even in thoſe. times when nature calls loudly: for 


ooh eli, and intermiſſion from fatigue. Immediately after child= 
o the birth they are forced to the performance of all kinds of ſer- 
thoſeices, in the ſame way as if nothing had happened. Wo- 


nen, ſaid one of the Indian chiefs, were made for la- 
our, one of them can carry or haul as much as two men; 
hey alſo pitch our tents, make and mend our clothing, 
eep us warm in the night; and, in fact, there is no ſuch 
hing as travelling any conſiderable diſtance, or for any 
ength of time, in this country, without their aſſiſtanee. 
L hey are, befides, maintained at a very trifling expence; 
or as they always cook, the very licking of their fingers, 
ſcarce times, is ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. 5 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the methods uſed dy 
he Northern Indians for the recovery of their ſick. They 
le no medicine, but perform all cures by charms. In or- 
inary caſes ſucking the part affected, blowing, and ſinging 
it, ſpitting, and, at the ſame time, uttering a heap of un- 


© K - 
oweveſſhptelligible jargon, compoſe. the whole, proceſs of the cure. 
aluabi er inward complaints, theſe jugglers make a practice of 
of ſciulowing into the anus; the accumulation of ſo large a 


* The operation of pounding meat is performed by dryivg all the Jean 
$ of the fleſh, and then reducing it to a kind of powder; in this ſtate it 
reckoned a very ſavoury diſh even by ſame Europeans. | 


g quantity 
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quantity of wind frequently occaſions ſome not very deli.g 
cate ſcenes between the doctor and his patient, | 

Beſides the above methods, when a friend is dangerouſly 
ll, they have recourſe to another extraordinary piece of ſu. 
perſtition, which is to pretend to ſwallow hatches, ice-chil- 
ſels, broad bayonets, knives, and the like, under the notion 
that the undertaking of ſuch deſperate feats will appeaſe 
death, and procure a reſpite for their patient. 

On ſuch occaſions a conjuring houſe is erected, in the 
ſhape of a ſquare tent, in the middle of which the patient 
is laid, attended hy the conjurors (for there are ſometimes 
ſeveral) who are all ſtripped quite naked, and after affect. 
ing to have communication with familiar ſpirits, they aſk 
for the hutchet, &c. which is prepared by another perſon 
with a long ſtring faſtened to the haft, for the convenience 
of hauling it up again after they have pretended to ſwallow it, 
Theſe feats of ſlight of hand are performed fo dexterouſly, 
tkat Mr. Herne found it impoſſible to detect the mode of 
| operation, though he was a ſpectator of them, and went 
with a view of covering in what menner they were en- 
abled to work upon the credulity of their eountrymen. His 
own reflections are as follow: © Though 1 am not ſo cre- 
dulous as to believe that the conjuror ablolutely fwallowed 
the bayonet, yet I muſt acknowledge that in the twinkling 
of an eye he conveyed it to—God knows where; and the 
ſmall piece of wood, or one exactly like it, was confined 
cloſe to his tecth. He then paraded backward and forward 
before the conjuring houſe for ſome time, feigning to be dil- 
ordered in his ſtomach, making many wry faces, and groan- 
ing moſt hideouſly. He ſoon returned to the door of the 
canjuring-houſe, and after tugging at it ſome time, pro- 
duced the bayonet, which he apparently hauled out of his 
mouth, to the no ſmall ſurpriſe of all preſent, Then he 
ſtrutted round with an air of exultation, and continued his 
incantations inceſſantly for twenty-four hours. And it ſo 
happened that the fick man ſoon recovered.” 

Religion ſeems to have no place among the Northern [n- 
dians ; one of their principal people aſſured Mr. Herne that 
neither he nor any of his countrymen had an idea of a fu- 
ture ſtate; and they conſidered that nothing more was in- 
cumbent 
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* cumbent upon them than to conſult their own intereſt, in- 


clinations, and paſſions, and to paſs through this world 


with as much eaſe as poſſible, without any kope of reward 
or fear of puniſhment in another. Where there is no reli- 


gion we can expect no filial reſpect or piety, and, conſe- 


quently among them old age is the greateſt of all calamities ; 
for when an Indian is paft labour he is neglected and de- 
ſpiſed by his own children. They ſerve him laſt, and give 
him the coarſeſt of the victuals and the worſt of clothing: 
and, in the event, the aged and infirm are left to ſtarve and 
periſh for want: in this miſerable ſituation one half of the 
aged perſons of both ſexes are brought to the grave. 

Atthe death of a near relation they rend their clothes from 
their backs, and go naked, till ſome perſons leſs afflicted re- 


lieve them : but their mourning is not diſtinguiſhed by any 


particular dreſs, except that of « cutting off their hair, 

The alarm bird, or ** bird of warning, is the only 
bird peculiar to thefe parts. It is of the owl genus, and its 
name is {aid to be well adapted to its qualities; for when 
it perceives any people or beaſt, it directs its way towards 
them immediately, and, after hovering over them ſome 
time, flies about in circles, or goes a-head in the ſame di- 


rection in which they walk. They repeat their viſits fre- 


quently ; and if they ſee any other moving objects, fly al- 


ternately from one party to the other, hover over them for 


ſome time, and make a loud ſcreaming noiſe, like the cry- 
ing of a child, Tn this manner they will follow paſſengers 
a whole day. The Copper Indians put great confidence in 
thoſe birds, and ſay they are frequently apprized by them of 
the approach of ſtrangers, and conducted by them to herds 


of deer and muſk oxen, which, without their e they - > * 


never could wave found. 


A COURSE OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 


__ Including 
A COMPLETE METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, : 


(Continued from page 182.) 


E are now arrived at the third period of Evgliſh | 
hiſtory, af which we ſhall give a brief ſketch, as it 


relates to the government under the Normen kings, the firſt 


ol. 1. * of 
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of whom was WILMA, commonly 2 the Con- 


ueror. 
? WILLI patbng from Wepa, a province of France, 
into England, and gaining the victory, at Haſtings, in Sul. 
ſex, in the year 1066, henceforward, either from conqueſt or 
compact, wore the crown of England. He divided the king · 
dom inte. fixty thouſand two hundred and fifteen military 
fiefs all held of the crown, the Poffeſſors of which were on 
of forfeiture to take up arms, and repair to his ſtandard 


on the firſt ſignal. He impofed ſevere laws upon all the peo- 


ple, among which were, that they ſhould not carry arms; 
that upon notice given by the tolling of a bell, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, every inhabifant was to put out bis 
fire and light; and that no perſon, however high his rank, 


ſhould: be We to ill game, N his expreſs per- 


miſſion. 
To William the Conqueror ſucceeded his ſecond * 


WirI In Ruevs, to the prejudice of his elder brother Ro- 


bert. Rufus having reigned forty-three yeurs, was killed by 


an arrow, as * was hunting one morning in the New 
Foreſt. | 


Hrn v, the third ſon of the Conqueror, . his 


brother to the crown. This prince, having aſcended the 
_ throne to the excluſion of Robert his elder brother, uſed 
every means to acquire the friendſhip of the people; he 
mitigated the rigour. of the feudal laws in favour of the 
Präs. and obliged them to allow the ſame freedom to their 
reſpective vaſſals: care was even taken to aboliſh thoſe laws 
which lay heavieſt on the loweſt claſſes of the people. Dur- 
ing this reign Robert, excited by the Pope, took up arms 
againſt his brother, but being defeated and taken, he was 
nr a cloſe prifoner to the caſtle of Cardiff, where he 
ſuffered many eruelties and indignities till his death. 
STEPHEN, the next mensch of England, was grandſon 
to the Conqueror by his daughter Adela. His reign was 
one continued ſtate of ane and he died without . 


HENRY II. grandſon to Henry the Firſt, was the firſt of 


the line of Plantagenet, in whole reign the kingdom was 
divided into fix parts, to each of which were appointed 


. 5 4þree 


LY 


* Fief is a manor, os other poſſeſſion, | held by ſome tenure of a ſyperior- 
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three itinerant juſtices, to puniſh thofe perſons who were 
convicted of crimes by the verdict of twelve men. Hence 
may be recognized that moſt valuable branch of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, trial by jury. At this period the pretenſions 
of the clergy were carried to an infufferable height, by 
Thomag, Becket, who, from the loweſt ſtation, was raiſed 
to the office of Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the broils 
which theſe pretenſions qccaßoned, brought on the murder 
ef the biſhop, the excommunication of the king, and 
numherleſs other miſchiefs. 

 Ricuanod I. waſted the treaſures which his father day 
had accumulated, and as much more as he could get by. the 
ſale of crown-lands and extortion, in what was then called 
the holy war, which was a crufade carried on for the pur- 
poſe of recovering the Holy Land, or Paleſiine, from the 
Turks. On his return home he was taken prifoner by the 
Duke of Auſtria, who detained him two yeaſhy when he 
: was ranſomed by his ſubjects for 400, 9001. e 
J Jony, the ſixth and youngeſt ſon of Henry IT. ſaccecded 60 5 
* the crown by the nomination of his brother and predeceſſor, 
"0 to the excluſion of Arthur, ſon of Geoffry, the fourth fort 
1s of Henry II. In the year 1200, Philip, King of France, 
ſupported Arthur's claim to the erownt of England with a 


0 powerful army, over which John gained a complete vice | 
ne tory, and taking his nephew priſoner, confined him in the 


tower of Kous, where he was murdered, probably by or- 
der of his uncle. The death of Arthur contributed little to 
the repoſe of the king, who, refuſing to appear at Paris to 
anſwer the charge of murdering his nephew, loſt all his 
poffeffions in France, and was 77 reduced as to make a ſo- 
lemn reſignation of his crown to the Pope, who kept it in 
his cuſtody for ſeveral days, and who did not reſtore it to 
him but on the 1 ignominious terms of his holding it as tri- 
butary. At this time were confirmed the two famous char« 
ters, called Magna Charta, and the Charter, of the Foreſts, 
both of which had their foundation in the reign of Henry 
the Firſt. 

HENRY III. the eldeſt ſon of 3 whom he ſacocetve; 
paffed a long and inglorious reign, during which the people 
became more ſenſible of their own importance, obtained a 


k confirmation 
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confirmation of Magna Charta, and even the addition of 
ſome new privileges. In the courſe of one year, during 
this reign, the Pope ſent over 300 Italian prieſts into Eng: 
land, and received out of the kingdom more money than 


the annual revenue of the erown, To Henry ſucceeded his 
eldeſt ſon, : 


Epwarp I. a valiant and wiſe prince, who conquer- al 
ed Wales, and made-it ſubje& to the laws of England, in 
He conquered Scotland alſo, and took Baliol its king pri- bi 
ſoner. From the numerous and prudent laws endcted un 
during the reign of Edward, he has been denominated the lu 
Engliſh J aſtinian. J udge Hale afferted, that there had been he 
more improvement made in the firſt thirteen years of Ed- L; 
ward's reign than in all ages ſince his time. During this C 
reign the firſt regular parliament was held, and from this 50 
period we have had an uninterrupted ſeries of parliaments, C0! 
excepting in the times of the civil wars. Edward confirmed 7 
Magna Charta ſeveral times during his reign; and it was at tio 
that period enacted, that whatever ſhould | be done contrary | 


to it ſhould be null and void; that it ſhould be read twice MW thi: 
a year in all cathedrals, and that the perſon violating it by 
| ſhould be excommunicated, From this time we muſt date he 1 
the ſtatute, that no tax ſhould be laid, nor impoſt levied, the 
without the joint conſent of the Lords and Commons.” Lax 
A wiſe and important law this, which, in conjunction with and 
Magna Charta, forms the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
If from the latter we date the origin of our liberty, from the 
former we muſt date the eſtabliſhment of it. | 


EDwarp II. the only ſurviving fon of the late prince H 
excited, by his miſconduct, a civil war in the kingdom. hero 
Having reigned eighteen years he was legally depoſed; bu part 
ee ” ürd bed by the contrivance of Itabella, hi king 
queen, and her favourite, Roger Mortimer. In this reign of th 
the Commons began to annex petitions to the bills by which been 
they granted ſubſidies : this was s the dawn 17 their legilla a Hi 

eath 


tive authority. 

 EpwarD III. who ſucceeded his father, was one of the by H 
moſt celebrated heroes of his time; he took Calais, and 
ſome other French towns, and greatly ſignalized himſelf WM Nemo 
the battle of Creſſy. In i and the battle of Poictiers, lf tion on 


entire 


- 
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entirely deſtroyed the French army. Under this prince the 
Commons declared they would not, in future, acknowledge 
any law to which they had not expreſsly aſſented; they fike- 
wiſe impeached, and procured to be condemned ſome of 
the firſt miniſters of ſtate. | 

| Ricuary II. grandſon to Edward III., raifed confider= 
able expedtativas: by the magnanimity which he manifeſted 
in the convulſions excited by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, * 
but the reſt of his life was not anſwerable to this ſpeci- 
men. He at length endeavoured to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, but being ſubdued, and accuſed in a full parliament, 
he ſurrendered his crown to his uncle's ſon, Henry, Duke of 
Lancaſter. Richard was afterwards removed to Pontefract 
Caitie, where he was inbumanly murdered by rutfians, ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe, four of whom he flew in the 
conteſt. | 

In this reign Wickliffe began the great work of Reta . 


245 


tion. 


Henry IV., the ſon of John af Gaunt, 5955 was the 


third ſon of Edward the Third, had his eſtate confiſcated 


by Richard. Under the pretext of recovering his property 
he ſeized the crown, and thereby laid th: foundations of 
the factions and civil wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter. This reign was one continued ſcene of rebellion 
and inſurrection. Under Henry the Commons refuſed to 
grant ſubſidies before an anſwer had been given to their * 


titions; indeed, almoſt every event of importance was at- 


tended with an increaſe of the power of the Commons. 
HexR V. ſucceeded his father. He was eſteemed the 
hero of his age, carried his victorious arms through à great 
part of France, and by marrying. Catherine, che Frenen 
king's daughter, he expected to ſucceed to the government 
of chan, kingdom after the death of his father-in-law, having 
been already acknowledged the regent of F . | 
 Hexgry, VI., being an infant at the time of bis father? 8 
death, ſoon loft all the poffelions which had been acquired 
by Henry the-Vifth. His reign was full of diſturbances, 


M Accounts of theſe perſons will be given under the net articleof the 


Memoria Technica. And in a future number will be offt red a prize queſ- 
tion on this ſubject. . "10 E 
„ 3 dn 
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on account of the contentions, which raged between the fa- 
milies of Vork and Lancaſter, the firſt; of which wore a 
white, the other a red roſe, as badges of their party. Theſe 
=_— calamities laſted till the reign of Henry VII., who was of 
the. houſe of Lancaſter, but married the Javginer of Ed- 
N ward the Fourth, of the houſe of York; and thus by virtue 
of this marriage an end was put to the diſſentions between 
the factions of the white and red roſe. During the diſtrac- 
tions of theſe laſt reigns the laws already i in being. were for- 
gotten, and no thought was taken of enacting new ones, 
Henry was depateds! ſent. to the Tower, and there de- 
ſtroyed. 

Enwanp IV., he. fic af. the line of Nee deſcended 
from a daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third fon of 
Edward III., was created king in 1460, during the life-time 
of Henry, who in 1469 collected together his forces, de- 
feated Edward, and took him prifoner; but on the next 
year he made his eſcape, and in 1472 he regained his 
crown. Our legends, are as full of this prince's amours 
with Jane Shore, as of Henry the Second's with fair Roſa- 

mond. N 

Eowarp V. ſucceeded his father to the kingdom in 
name, but not in fat. For 

Rich ARD III., his uncle, cauſed him to be FRF 4 
ſent to the Tower, where both Edward V. and his brother 
were privately: murdered; Richard having, by theſe means, 
obtained the crown, neglected no methods, however cruel, 
to eſtabliſh his ill-gotten power. He was killed at Bo- 
worth Field, after a ſhort reign, in defending himſelf againſt 
Henry of Rickraands afterwards IA 14 

HENRY VII., who was 88 e he . queen, 
dowager of Henry V., by Owen Tudor. As Henry-attain- 

- ed oy crown by the ſucceſs of his arms, rather than by any 
lineal title, ſo he ſeemed, during his reign, to ſacriſice every 
thing which ftood/in the way of his own intereſt; He was 
extremely covetous, amaſſed; together immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney, which he extorted from his ſubjects under various pre- 
texts. By his laſt will, however, which was made on his 

death-bed, he ordered his ſon and ſucceflor to make reſtitu- 
tion to thoſe whom he had wronged, 


— 


HenRY 
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Hexky VIII. began his reign by offering ſatisfaction to 
thoſe perſons who had been injured under the government 
of his father. Two corrupt judges, Empſom and Dudley, 
were convicted and executed as traitors. Henry wrote a 
book againſt Luther, for which he was dignified with the 
title * Defender of the faith, which title has been retained 
by his ſucceffors to the preſent time. He ſhook off the papal 
yoke, and was himfelf a-perſecutor botbof papiſts and pro- 
teſtants. Nothing exhibits the violence of this king's dif- 
poſition, and his proneneſs to change, more than his dif- 
ferent marriages. As foon as he had diſmiſſed his firft wife 
Catharine, he took Anna Bullen, whom he very ſoon con- 
demned to the block. After Anne he married Lady Jane 
Seymour, who died in child-bed. Anne of Cleve, his next 
wife, he never lived with. His fifth wife, Catherine How- 
ard, was accuſed of adultery, and beheaded. The ſixth, 
Catherine Parr, ſurvived him. During this and the laſt” 
reign, the Houſe of Commons was contented to purchaſe 
their own perſonal ſecurity at the expence of public liberty. 
Eren in theſe times, however, the king always looked to 
the Commons for the means of exercifing his power, who 
vindicated their right of refufing ſubſidies. In this reign 
were deſtroyed .many perſons of great eminence, among 
whom were Brſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More. | 

Under EDwarD VI. the abſurd tyrannical laws of high 
treaſon, and thoſe on the ſubject of religion inſtituted by his 
father, were aboliſhed; This young and virtuous prince 
having ſoon Far pa rg Was ſucceeded "oF the G 
thirſty. 11 | 
Mane his half-fifter, who n the world with : 
ruelties, which nothing but the fanaticiſm of a part of her 
ubjects could have enabled her to execute. By her direc- 
ion Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had formerly ſaved her life, 

hen her father had reſolved to take off her head, and the 
Biſhops Ridley and Latimer were burnt. '' Mary was mar- 
ed to Philip II. „King of Spain, but had no children. In 
ner reign Calais was loſt. She died of an epidemio fever, 
which raged fo violently, that it did not leave a ſufficient 
lumber of men in health to get in the harveſt. 
ELIZABETH, whoſe name is Juſtly venerated for pru- 
dence 


% 
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dence, clemency, and other excellent virtues, by the 
conſtant exerciſe of which ſhe procured the love and vene- | 
ration of her ſubjects, reſtored the purer”, rights of reli. On 
gion, that had been inſtituted by Edward and aboliſhed by 
Mary. Thus the real commencement of the reformation 
eſtabliſhed by the law. muſt be traced from the time of li- 
zabeth. Under this queen the power of Spain was leſſened, 
for her fleet deſtroyed What was called the inwincible ar. 3 


mada of Philip. She encouraged the Netherlands in 

Flanders to take up arms againſt the Spaniards, and ſup- WE :tter 

ported the Dutch with ſupplies of men and money. By any 

Elizabeth were laid the foundations of a maritime power, Arif 
and of various kinds of commerce, which flouriſh to this 

day. The yoke of arbitrary power ſtill lay heavy. on the an « 

ſubject; but the general affection of the people for the view 

queen, whoſe former misfortunes had exc ted almoſt uni- 

wrial concern, the imminent. dangers which England had riod 

eſeaped, and the extreme glory attending her long reign, com 
ſerved at that time to juſtify, as they ſtill do excuſe, 4 tenc 
Prineeſs, whole great talents render her worthy fo be rankt aſid 
among the moſt celebrated ſovereigns. Elizabeth certany Wl end 
loved power, but the apparently loved t principally for the W fan 
Jake of her people; of this her ſubjects ſeem to have been low 
fully convinced, for they ſuffered. her to make what ule the faul 
pleaſed of her prerogatives: a ciroumſtance which, perhaps, writ 
helped to miflead her ſucceſſors, Who, miſtaking: complai- ſenſ 
ſance for a tacit acknowledgment of right, arrogated to que 
themſelves, and for their own ſelfiſh ends, what ſhe. had W tho: 

claimed and exerciſed only for the publie good. She died i is t. 
N glory, in 1602, the forty-fifth year of her reign. | uſe 

We are now brought to the fourth and laſt period of out nev 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


le- / 


11 On 7 ate, Literature, and the Art of Compoſiti tion, 


by 10 Be co e in A SERIES OF LETTERS, / 

on a 3 ; FT, 
- inet K ER IV. 

ed, 355 dear Green : 
aft N my laſt, I conſidered ſtyle and its W as for 
in as regarded words and phraſes. I ſhall now call your 


up- attention to the ſtructure of a period. It is not eaſy to give 
By any jult definition of a ſentence or period; that uſed by 
er, Ariſtotle is, in the main, a good one: It is, ſays he, 
hs a form of ſpeech which has a beginning, a middle, and 
the an end within itſelf, and is eaſily comprehended at one 
the I view.“ We may, therefore, call a ſentence one complete 
mi: propofition, or enunciation of thought. Sentences or pe- 
had Wil riods admit of two diviſions, the long and the ſhort, In 
gu, compoſitions which are to be delivered in public, long ſen- 

6 WF tences hurt the voice; and in writing they fatigue, and tyrn 
ed aſide, and loſe the ends! s attention before he arrives at the 
ns Wl end: for it requires a greater degree of attention to-under- 
the Wi ftand long periods than ſhort, where the imagination is al- 
cen lowed proper pauſes for relief. Lord Clarendon is very 
the BY faulty in this reſpect. Again: the uſual vice of French 
ps, writers and their imitators is ſhort ſentences, by which the 
lai- ſenſe is broken and divided, and the ear hurt by too fre- 
% quent pauſes.” Long ſentences are grave and majeſtic; 
had ſnort ſentences eaſy and ſprightly: the beſt way, however, 
is to intermix them, as no capital word ought to be made 
uſe of twice in the ſame fentence; fo our periods ſhould 
our Wl never be all ranged in the ſame manner. We muſt en- 
deavour to marſhal them in ſuch a manner as may preſent 
to our readers or hearers an agreeable variety. Though 
Lord Shaftſbury is often deficient in Preciſion, as was ob- 
ſerved before, yet he may be contidered as, in ſome degree, 
a model for the proper arrangement of his periods. Take 
an example in his advice to an author. He ſays, 


Our young readers are requeſted to pay particular attention to theſe 
remarks on ſtyle, as a prize will be offered in our twelfth number for 
ALY + crivical examination, by theſe rules, of ſome popular compoſition. 


«c The 
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us The moral artiſt, who can thus; imitate.his Creator, whe 
and is thus knowing i in the inward form of his fellow ere. wh! 


ture, will hardly, 1 preſume, be found unknowing in him. fitua 
ſelf, or at a loſs in thoſe. numbers whink. aye: _ harmony This 
of the mind. whe 


In the ſtructure of N an are four things to be man 
conſidered : Iſt, clearneſs or fenſpiαο 2aly, unity; the | 
3dly, ſtrength; 4thly, harmony, 7. 6 A. 

Penspicuiry requires, firſt, a proper choice of words, be a. 
Here we muſt again carefully avoid all antiquated words, ſitua 
Galliciſms, Scotticiſams, and even the modern jargon of the Qui. 
Houſe of Commons; ſuch as he committed himſelf,” ati 
ſuch a ſentiment is well put; I have made up my raile 
mind on the queſtion, dc. Kc. and we ſhould uſe only ſuch 
as are approved of by the beſt writers. In order to this we 
muſt endeavour to have clear and diſtinct ideas of our ſub- 
ject, and accuſtom ourſelves: to a proper uſe of words, as 
was treated more at large in my laſt. Secondly, we muſi 
obſerve a proper collocation of the words and members ofa 
ſentence, ſo as to mark the ſeveral parts of each, and thei 
relation to one and another, without ambiguity. In Latin 
the connection of all the parts of a ſentence can eaſily be 
traced, by means of the caſes and conjugations ; but in our 
language it can only be known by the juxtapofition of 
| ſuch words as have an immediate relation to each. other, 
Fbe neglect of this frequently occaſions great embarraſſ. 
ment to the reader. We may illuſtrate this by an example 
from Mr. Addiſon, where, ſpeaking of the pleaſures of the 
imagination, he ſays, By greatneſs I do not only mean the 
bulk of a fingle object, but the largeneſs of a whole view, 
conſidered as one entire piece. Here the place of the ad- 
verb only renders it a limitation of the following word mean, 
The queſtion then may be put, what does he more than 
mean? It would ſtand, properly connected, thus: By 
greatneſs I do not mean. the bulk of a ſingle object only, 
but the largenefs, &c. By this arrangement we are natu- 
rally led to put the queſtion, what does he mean more than hei 
the bulk of a ſingle object? and the anſwer is naturally as 1 
follows, the largeneſs of the whole view. 7. 

Lord Bolingbroke furniſhes us with another inſtance, 

where, 
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where, ſpeaking. of parties; he ſays, «© Are theſe deſigns, 
ta. which any man born a Briton, in any cireumſtance or 
im. ſtuation, ought to be aſhamed of, or afraid to avow.““ 
ny This period s quite embarraſſed ; we are at a loſs to know 
whether the circumſtances and fituation”” relate to the 
be man's Gerth, or his avowing theſe deſigns. If he took it in 
ty; the laſt ſenſe, then it would have been better arranged thus: 8 
Are theſe deſigns, which any man born a Britan ought to 
rds. be aſhamed of, or afraid to avow, in any circumſtance or 
rds, tuation?” And this is probably whit he meant to ſay. , 
the WQuintilian remarks-well upon fome ambiguous fentences in 


f.v Latin; as when a man, in __ nes ordered his ſon to 
my raiſe to his bonour, N 
ſuch * Statuam auream batten tenentem. 

> we lt was uncertain whether the ſtatue or the * was 8 "A FA 
ſub- of gold. Of this we have an inſtance in one of Dean | 


Swift's letters. g 


„Thus I have given vou my opinion, and chat of a 
great majority of both Houſes here, upon this weighty afs 4 
air, on which T am perſuaded you may reckon ſecurely.“ 


.atin WW We cannot know, from the conſtruction of the ſentence, 
ly be hether his correſpondent i is to reckon?” on the ** weighty, - 
1 out Iffair, upon the opinion of the writer, or upon that of 
n of Ihe members of parliament ; though the author certainly 


ther. Wheant the latter. The ſentence wo ould have been better, ex- 
rraſſ. Wrefſed thus: | 
maple Ml Thus 1 have given you my own opinion on this 
f tlie evhty affair; and "hit. of a great many of both houſes 
n the ere, on which I am perſuaded you may ſecurely reckon.”? 
view; We muſt alfo remember never to ſeparate the prepoſition 
from its ſubſtantive, a fault into which many writers 
ll, as, „“ Virtue, though it has no dependence on, yet it 
ceives luſtre from a perſon of high rank.“ Eyery part of 
lentenee ought to convey ſome? new idea, yet ſome writers 
ten make the laſt clauſe only a re tition of the ſame ſen- 
ment. Mr. Addiſon ſometimes Pats into this fault, as as 
hen ſpeaking of beauty, he ſays, | 
„The firſt diſcovery of it 'fills the mind with inward | 
7, and 4 delight through all the facultics,” 


Here 
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Here the lgft part of a ſentence is only a needleſs repeti. 
tion of the firſt, as muſt be obvious to every reader. 

Another thing which I remarked, as neceflary in the 
ſtructure of ſentences, is unity. This is, in truth, an effen. 
tial property ; for ſome one object will always be predomi. 
nant ; and, firft, we can never ſhift the * without con. 
Da ſo in theſe words: 

After we came to anchor, hey put me on ſhore, when 
J was received by my friends, who welcomed me with joy. 


— 
9 
r 


1 Here the ſcene is ſo often changed, that the ſentente li 1 
I much perplexed, and would be freed by ſaying, 4 
| Having come to anchor I was put on ſhore, and n. .£ 
\ . ceived by my friends, who welcomed me with joy. 1 


= Secondly, we ſhould never croud thoſe circumſtances into 
S one ſentence, which would be better divided into two: 1 
take an example from Sir William Temple's Eflay a 


The uſual W 9 he, * takes profit ai, 
pleaſure for two different things, and not only calls the fi 2 

lowers or votaries of them by the ſeveral names of 22 , 

ialle, but diſtinguiſhes the faculties of the mind, that . ! 
converſant about them, calling aſſertions, of the firſt wj 1 
dom, and the other wit, which is a nk word, that il -** 
uſed to expreſs what the Spaniards and Italians call u | 
and the French it, both from the Latin.“ 7 
l Nothing can poſſibly be- more confuſed than this ſe L 
tence, wie, to be rendered intelligible, requires to be oil © 9 
vided into at leaſt two or three. We have another in Lo 8 
Shaftſbury's rhapſody, where he treats of the ſun's wiſh * 
fluence, monſtrous animals, and then of man, all in 0 k 


period. | 
„The ſun,” ſays he, © breaks the icy fetters of i 3 
main, when vaſt ſea monſters pierce through floati 
iſlands, with arms that can withſtand the cryſtal rock 


whilft others, that of themſelves ſeem great as iſlands, : 4 
by their bulk alone armed againſt all but man, whoſe ſup 1 
riority over creatures of ſuch ſtupendous ſize and ford — 


ſhould make him mindful of his privilege of reaſon, « 
force him humbly to adore that great Compoſer of the 
5 Wenn 


* 
» 


deed, ſhorten their periods too much by. points. 
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. wonderous frames, and Kubo of his own ſuperior wif» 
dom. 


Jam aware chat it may 02 ſaid, proper * will . 


tain the ſenſe of what is obſcure; it is true they are uſeful, 


but they will not always correct ambiguity. Some, in- 
They 
frequently begin a ſentence with a relative pronoun, which 
is a mean ſtratagem to render them of a proper length. 
Points themſelves, in- truth, can never divide a ſentence 
properly: they are only the ſigns of a proper diviſion, 
which muſt be done by language, expreſſing the natural 


diviſions, of the author's thoughts. 


Thirdly, we mult avoid parentheſcs, which though they 
are ſometimes allowable, yet, for the moſt part, perplex the 
reader, rather than clear any thing. to him; we haye a re- 


markable inſtance of this in the beginning of Lord Igpng- 
broke's Idea of a Patriot King. 


Alt ſeems to me, that in e to maintain the moral [yReus 
of the world at a certain point, far below that of deal pers 
fection (for we are capable of conceiving what we are inca- 
pable of attaining) but howey e ee upon the whole 
to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or, at the worſt, to- 
lerable: I ſay, it ſeems to me, that the Author of Nature 
has thought fit to mingle, from time to time, among the 
ſocieties o mankind; a few, and but a few of thoſe on 
uhom he is graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow a greater portion 
. of the ætherial ſpirit, than is given in the ordinary. courſe of 
his providence to the ſons of men. 


Whenever , ſay“' is thrown into a ſentence, it is a ſign 
chat the author has expreſſed himſelf very aukwardly. It 
may be admitted in common converſation, where ſuch ex- 
actneſs is not expected, but is altogether inexcuſeable 4 in 


writing. 
F ourthly, v we muſt bring every period to a full and per- 
fect cloſe, Every ſentence, as was remarked before, muſt 


have a beginning, a middle, and an end. It will, perhaps, 


. be ſaid, it is 4 enough that every ſentence muſt come to 


an end; but it is certain that authors ſometimes fail even 
in chis. Some writers again make additions to the end of 
their ſentences, which often have little or no relation to 
Vor. . | 2 them, 
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-them, in which caſe, like Pope's wounded ſnake, they 
«*« drag their ſlow length along.” Of this we find an exampte 
an Swift's letter to a young clergyman, where he compares 
Cicero and Demoſthenes. 

With theſe writings (Cicero's) young divines are more 

/ -<converſant than thoſe of Demoſthenes, who by many de- 
grees excelled the other, at leaſt as an orator,” 

We have another ſtriking inſtance in Sir W. Temple, 
when ſpeaking of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Earth, and Fon- 
tenelle's Plurality of Worlds. 

Two pieces that have lately pleaſed me (abſtracted 
from any of theſe lubjects), are one in Engliſh, on the anti- 
diluvian world, and one in French upon the plurality of 
worlds. One written by a divine, and the other by a gen- 
tleman; but bofh very finely in their ſeveral kinds, an 

upon their ſeveral ſubjects, which would have made ve 
poor work in common hands. I was ſo pleaſed with the 
lat, I mean the faſhion of it rather than the matter (which 
is old and beaten), that I enquired for what elſe I could of 

- the ſame hand, till I met with a ſmall piece concerning 
poetry, which gave me ſome exception to both theſe au- 
- thors, whom I ſhould otherwiſe have been very partial to; 

for the firſt could not end his learned treatife without a pa- 

-negyric upon modern learning and knowledge, in-compa- 
riſon of the antient, and the other falls fo groſsly into cen- 

ſure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that! 

could not read either of theſe ſtrains without ſome indigna- Wl be 
nation, which no quality among men is fo apt to raiſe | in. 


— , , 
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ignorance of mankind.” | ag 
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HEN a les, after traverſing diſtant countries, re- fir 
turns to his own friends, he love to call to-mind the 
various adventures of his journey, and to relatè them to the 
r around him: thus Guſtavus, on returning home, 
| Ns had 
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a had con verſed with his parents, during the whole evening, 
about every thing which had ſtruck him at the galleries of 
natural hiſtory. _ © I ſaw,”” ſaid he, ſome birds ſo large, 
that they weigh as much as ſeventy-five or eighty pounds. 
I ſaw others ſo little, that they are not heaviet than a fly. 


like the ſky, or green like the graſs in ſpring, or ſhining like 
le, filk. I ſaw great birds with little beaks, and little birds 
with enormous ones. Some of them were without tails, 
and others without wings.“ He did not forget to relate 
the adventure of the blind man, and to repeat the verſes 
a which had affected him ſo much. He ſighed after the day 
fixed for a ſecond viſit. Happily this day foon arrived; 
he came to me, and we again took the road to the Botanical 


fore we go any farther, ſaid he, come and tell me what 


exiſt in "this city.in the poſſeſſion of a canon, It was alſo 
known that his houſe was ſituated on the rampart; and as 


the famous crocodile's head, orders were given, during the 
fiege of Macſtricht, that the houſe which contained it mould 


Some were as white as ſnow, others as red as ſcarlet, blue 


that great petrified head is, at the entrance of the firſt apart 
ment, in a large ſquare glazed caſe. That is the head 
of a crocodile, replied IJ. This beautiful petrifaction 
was dug out of a quarry near Mat ſtricht. It was known to 


the Botanical Garden had long been ambitious of having 


be reſpected by the bombs. Citizen Thouin, who was, 
then with the army, wrote to his colleagues: The fiege. 
of Maeftricht is purſued with vigour, in two days | expect 


eG 


Garden. We entered, and I was advancing towards the. 
hall of inſets, when Guſtavus took me by the hand. Be 


to ſend off the crocodile's head to Paris. The French 


army entered Maëſtticht, This fine ſpecimen of natural 
hiſtory was purchaſed of the canon, and there it is 228 
ne EDOSR HI O04 {and 

We now entered the hall of inſects, and en was 
ſtruck with the ſplendour; of the butterflies, as well as with 


id the ¶ cies. 
to the .O cried he, ©** what a horrible figure! I often laugh to 


the innumerable variety of inſects which he perceived. He 
firſt examined ſome phalznz, or moths of the largeſt ſpe- 
Above theſe phalænæ was an enormous ſpider. 


nome, tee Wai faint at the ſight of a little ſpider crawling « on a. 


wall, 


07 2 2 
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wall, or upon the plants in the fields; but if I were to caſt 


my eyes on a great ee. e 1 ſhould be BE 


afraid of it.“ 

Let us turn, then, ſaid I, * to more pleusng objects 
Look at the butterflies ef our elimates in thele cales, or the 
butterflies of China and Brazil in thoſe; and, farther on, 
all thoſe little inſects that ſhine like diamonds. Nature has 
clothed them in beauty, by lavithing on their robes, on their 
wings, and on the ornaments of their heads, azure, green, 
red, gold and fitver, fringes, aigrettes, and plumes. She 
has armed them from head to foot, and enabled them to 
make war, to attack, and to defend themſelves. © Molt cf 


them have ſtrong” teeth, or à double ſaw, or a ſting and 


two darts, or vigorous pincers. Some are covered with a 
cuiraſs of ſcales, which caſes and protects all their body. 
Others, more delicate, are covered with thick hair, which 
weakens the ſhocks which they may receive, and the fric- 
tion which would injure them. How are theſe butter- 
flies born?” © Every butterfly has begun by being a en. 


terpillar, Three hundred different kinds of them are 


known.” New ones are diſcovered every day. Their ſhape, 
their colour, their diſpoſitions, 'alF diſtinguifh one ſpecies 
from another; but every thing is uniform in the ſame ſpe- 
cies. They ire all, ke theſilk-worm, compoſed of ſeveral 
rings, Which, as they retire from, and approach towards 
cach other, carry the body whitherſbever it has occaſion to 
go. They have on each fide, to the zextremities ef the 
body, a certain number of legs, which play and bend, by 
means of little joints, and are armed with hooks, By which 
they cling and faſten themſelves to the bark of trees. Rl. 
moſt all or tkem have a thread; the- muterials ef which is a 
liquid gum, which they expreſs from the leaves of the trees 
on which they / feed. When. they find themſelves ini danger 
either of being carried off by a bird, or- ruſntd under the 
branches welnes-i in motion, they fx to theitree ſome little 
drops of this gum, and let themſelves full, ſuffering it to 
ipin through ſeveral little apertures of their body, from 
which ſo many different threads are formed; whieh they 
draw together with their feet, and which, by a natural glye 


— together,. and — into one another, form a 


ſingle 


, . e . ðᷣ Te 


f 
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ſingle thread capable of ſupporting the body of the animal.“ 
„ What, then, do thoſe ugly caterpillars, which I always 
looked upon with horror, and thought it a duty to cruſh 
under my feet in the country, prnduge thoſe pretty butter- 
flies that flutter from flower to flower? Did that beautiful 
blue butterfly, with ſuch broad wings, come from a cater- 
pillar? And that which has plates of mother of pearl 
upon its wings, was that alſo produced from a caterpillar ? 
Indeed, that does not appear poſſible! How can the cater- 
pillar, which crawls, give birth to the ſoaring butterfly? 
Although this does indeed appear extraordinary to us, no- 
thing is more certain than this metamorphoſis. Towards 
the end of the ſummer, ſometimes before, the caterpillars, 
after having ſatiated themſelves with green leaves, and after 
having changed their {kin ſeveral times, ceaſe to eat, and 
prepare to build a retreat, in which they quit the life and 
ſtate of a caterpillar, and afterwards are transformed into 
butterflies. They ſeem to be poſſeſſed of the power of 

foreſceing exactly the length of time which they are to re- 
main in the nymph or chryſalis ſtate; for, according to 
this circumſtance, they regulate the olidity of their tombs. 
Thoſe that are to remain only a few days in them, chooſe 
a tender leaf, and render it ſtill more ſupple, by ſhedding in 
it a certain gum. he leaf bends little by little, twiſts it- 
felf up, dries round the animal, whoſe form it takes, and 


leryes it for a covering and a. ſhelter till the heat and the 


growth of its wings permits it to break its priſon, and to 
flutter through the air. Others, who are not to delay be- 
coming butterflies longer than the firſt, content themſelves 
with faſtening their tails to a tree, or to the firſt worm- 


hole which they find, under a beam or in a plank, or they 


ſuſpend themſelves with a thread or a drop of glue to a vine 
prop, and remain in this ſtate with their heads downwards. 
They cover themſelves with a perſpiration, which thickens 
and dries, in form of ſcales. . They ſometimes appear like 
ſhapele(s mummies, in which all the parts of the future ani- 
mal ſeem confounded in a jelly, which doubtleſs ſerves to 
faſhion them. At length this mummy or chryſalis, after 
agitating itſelf a little, diſengages its feet and its wings, 
which were inniüdle and embarraſſed under its covering, 


"Ss and 
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and become a butterfly, it darts forth and gains the fields. 
T have ſometimes been preſent at this ſecond birth; /I had 
picked up ſeveral chryſalifes, to obferve the labour of the 
caterpillar at the moment of its reſurrection. Theſe dif: 
ferent chryſaliſes produced me ſeveral handſome butterflies ; 
among others, the vulcan, which you ſee in that caſe, 10 
called on account of the red bands which adorn its wings; 
the morio, which appears twice in the year, at the end of 
June and the end of Auguſt, and the caterpillar which 
commonly feeds on the leaves of the willow; the peacock 
of the day, ſo named becauſe of its reſemblance to the moſt 
beautiful of the moths, called the great peacock. But to 
return to our caterpillars. Thoſe: who foreſts; chat they 
ſhall paſs ſeveral months, and eſpecially the winter, in their 
chryſalis ſtate, take different precautions from thoſe which 
I have already mentioned. Moſt of them agitate their bo- 
dies, and cauſe themſelves to perſpire, they then roll in the 
fand, and collect the grains by means of the glue with 
which they are covered. They thus build themſelves a 
kind of coffin of ſtones, and make a vault, under * 
they patiently await their laſt transformation.” 


—— Yn ———- 
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AxDlac DE MONTCALM, Lota at Candiae 
near Nimes, in 1719. | 
Biographers have been diffuſe upon the premature erudi- 
tion of young Candiac ; but, to my great regret; they have 
given us no account of his moral character and diſpoſition. 
This, however, is what renders A man eſt] mable and valu- 
tion of kanguagel; of plants, of arts, of ancient and mo- 
dern nations, if. all this does not lead us to the knowledge 
of ourſelves, or induce us to promote the happineſs of aff 
around us? If we here mention this literary phenomehon, 
it is merely to excite the emulation of our pupils; ; It is to 
ſhow them that, with "pains and application, all kinds of 
fciences oak be * from the tendereft years. The 
3 
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Marquis of Montcalm had reecived from his father a re- 


markably excellent education; and to procure a ſimilar one 
for his ſon was a point which he had much at heart. He 
knew, by the experience of all ages, that titles of nobility, 
fortune, and honours, are tranſitory goods, but that talents, 
knowledge, and wiſdom, have nothing to fear from the ca- 
prices of fate, or from revolutions. Founding his ſyſtem on 
this truth, this equally tender and enlightened father, ſur- 
rounded his young heir with the moſt able maſters whom 
he cduld procure ;' he did not heſitate, for this object, to 
incur that expence which others laviſh upon ſuperfluities, 
in contempt of things both honourable and neceſſary, Un- 
like thoſe ſervile followers of the beaten track, who have 
neither ſtudied nor reflected, and who believe themſelves 
competent to teach becauſe they teach, the inſtructors of 
little Candiac ſimplified for him, with clearneſs, the firſt 
elements of the ' ſciences. They preſented them to him in 
ſo many varied and charming forms, that the pupil nevet 
manifeſted any repugnance to learning. 

What we frequently touch, what offers itſelf to our eyes 


without ſtudy and without conſtraint, eaſily impreſſes itſelf 


on our memory. In confequence, it occurred to them to 
trace, upon cards and other moveable pieces, the different 
characters of the alphabet. By comparing them together, 
young Candiae was able to diſtinguiſh them from the age 
of fifteen months; it was ſufficient to aſk him for a B, an 
X, or a Zz, &c. he ran immediately to ſeek the letter, and 
drought it it joyfully to the perſon who had aſked for it. 

This by ſtep being taken, other means, -no leſs inge- 


nious, were employed, . to initiate the young Pu- 


pil in reading: 

Full as is the French We of contradifory rules, 
and perpetnally recurring difficulties, he advanced in it with 
a rapid pace. It is even aſſerted that, at the age of three 
years, he read and pronounced very well French, Latin, 
and Greek, whether printed or manuſcript. Threats and 
puniſhments are unfortunately neceſſary to make many 
children ſtudy. It was not ſo with the docile Candiac. 
Singularly ſenſible to praiſe, a kind word, a careſs, was ſaf- 


Acient to Himulate his felf. ore; he always performed much 
more 


* 
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more than could be required of him. Such even was his 
ardour for ſtudy, and his inſatiable appetite for books, that 
it was neceſſary to conceal them from his fight. When he 


bad completed his fourth year, he was inſtructed in the ab- 


ſtra& principles of Latin; and in ten months he was able 
to conftrue the lives of Cornelius Nepos and Juſtin's Uni. 
verſal Hiftory. Beſides the antient languages, this ſtudious 
child alſo learned arithmetic, geography, hiſtory, geometry, 
and antiquities. All theſe ſciences, in which he ſeemed 
born to excel, became familiar to him in a ſhort time; his 
maſters could ſcarcely follow him; and they remained no 
leſs aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of his progreſs than at the 
juſtneſs of his reaſoning. When other children, ſays 
the Abbe Monnoie, ſcarcely liſp the croſs of Jeſus,” the 
fon of the Marquis de Montcalm had already peruſed, and 
even made extracts from a croud of hiſtorians, orators, let- 
ter-writers, philoſophers, and grammarians; and his re- 
putation every day encreaſing, extended far beyond his pa- 
ternal manſion. Montpellier, Nimes, Uſez, Lyons, Gre- 
noble, Paris itfelf, the center of letters and liberal ſtudies, 
paid a juſt tribute of admiration to ſo mich learning united 


flattering accounts of this young phenomenon, and a num- 
ber of intereſting particulars were related of him. 

It is with real ſatisfaction that J have traced the ſketch of 
the ſtudies and literary ſucceſs of young Candiac ; but it 
would be much encreaſed, had I any particulars to relate 
concerning his diſpoſition and his conduct. Yet notwiths 
ſtanding the ſilence of hiſtorians, the life of this illuftrious 
child is, perhaps, not leſs intereſting in a moral point of 
view. Can any one have a taſte for the Muſes, without 
uniting to it that ſweetneſs and gentleneſs which lone ac- 
cord with their delightful commerce? 

The greater part of men, hiftorians Aut , * 
fonly brilliant talents-and the. gifts of the underſtanding, 
Vain and falſe eſtimators of merit! They ſcarcely deign to 
mention the ineſtimable qualities of the heart and the foul. 
Yet without them, what bgnifies all the genius in tbe 
world? Of what importance is knowledge, fame? A vir- 
tuous action, an inſtance of ſenſibility, the divine ties of. 
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endearing friendſhip, the mere expreſſion of an affectionate 
ſentiment, are infinitely more valuable than the celebrity ac- 
quired by ten triumphs. | 
This naſcent prodigy, however, only appeared for a mo- 
ment on the ſcene of the world; whether it was that an 


exceſs of watching and application weakened his health, 


or that he was born with too delicate a conſtitution, he was 
cropped in the bud. But ſuch is the prerogative of the 
underſtanding, ſuch is the aſcendancy of merit, that they 
are no more meaſured by years than the virtues of the 

heart. The labours of this young ſcholar have gained him 

immortal glory; and though he did not nearly bmp a 

courſe of three luſtres, fant has not heſitated to athign _ 
a rank amongſt celebrated men. | 

The various knowledge, and the reputation of MENG 
Candiac, attracted to the houſe of his parents a croud of 
perſons, who took pleaſure in hearing and converſing with 
him. His father having one day aſſembled at his houſe five 
or ſix diſtinguiſhed academicians, the converſation naturally 
turned upon the ſciences, Every one ſtarted a queſtion;, 
one on geometry, another on hiſtory, another on languages; 
the timid child was afraid at firſt, through modeſty, to 
mingle in the converſation; he contained himſelf within the 
bounds of a reſpectful ſilence, in preſence of men of con- 
ſummate learning, whom he conſidered as his maſters. 
But, being invited to ſpeak in his turn, he ſoon proved 
that he was no ftranger to the profound ſubjects then in 
queſtion; he even wunde obſervations which had eſcaped. 
the other perſons preſent, and which were : ittle e 
from one of his age. 

Little Montcalm had an aftonifhing memory, and __ 
graphy was not leſs familiar to him than other things. He 
again ſurprized all the company with his knowledge on 
this ſubject. Having demanded of the gueſts the name of 
their province, and the place of their birth, he took ſome 
chalk, and began quiekly to trace a map of France upon 
the floor, When his plan was finiſhed, he ſhewed to every 
one the place, the reſpective ſituation, the diſtance, the 
alpect of his native place; he cited the battles that had been 
8 5 there, the . watered it, and the cele- 
brated 
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brated men who were born there. He afterwards accom- 
panied this operation with remarks on natural hiſtory und 
antiquities. 

A very well informed lady, little dazzled by this vaſt 
learning, imagined that young C andiac was a parrot, who 
repeated a leſſon, and underſtood nothing but words. Jn 
conſequence of this opinion, ſhe put him upon ſubjects ca- 
pable of exerciſing his reaſon and powers of reflection. 
Borrowing the language of the dazzled vulgar, ſhe affected 
to exalt the conqueſts of Alexander, and the empire of the 
Romans; after which the aſked little Montcalm his OPi 
nion of them, “ This is my opinion,“ replied. he im- 
mediately. All thoſe famous warriors were only the 
ſcourges of the earth. The Tyrians and Carthaginians, 
who have been ſo much vilified, appear to me far prefer- 
able; they enriched by commerce thoſe flouriſhing nations, 
which the others deſtroyed by arms. My good friend,“ 
purſued the lady, you ſurely will not be ſo ſevere, on the 
conqueſt of Peru by the Spaniards ; and you cannot refuſe 
a juſt tribute of admiration to the diſcovery of the New 
World by Chriſtopher Columbus: for, in fact, the ſugar 
and ſyrups of St. Domingo are excellent things. What do 
you think ?** This is a great problem to ſolve,” replied 
Candiac, in a ſerious tone; at my age it does not belong 


to me to decide; however, I do not believe that we bare 
become richer for the gold of Peru, nor. HAPPIER: for wants 


we knew not before.” 


Charmed with the propriety and good ſenſe of his an- 
ſwers, the lady took the child in her arms, and looking at 
the Marquis of Montcalm, Ihe exclaimed: * What an ho- 
nour, what a comfort, for a father to have a fon ſo well in- 
formed and educated !, Ab! could CRT ſuch a E. 
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A T a ſmall diſtance from 4. lone farm-houſe, in the 
midſt of the country, a winding path, worn along 


the. tide of a deep dell, deſcends into a folitary valley. 7 
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| the left of this valley a tufted wood is ſeen, which clothes 

the whole ſide; and on the oppoſite hill a green turf ex- 

tends like an immenſe curtain; in front, and in the diſ- 

tance, appear the bluiſh 3 of mountains confounded 
| with the horizon. 

From the bottom of the dell is heard the bubbling of a 


- W fountain, which ſtarts in an undivided filver ſtream from 


| the hollow of an old uprooted trunk, into a baſon whiten- 
ing with foam, and covered with a dark ſkreen of buſhes 
bending over its banks. From the neighbouring ſlopes 
ſeveral other ſprings burſt forth, whoſe united waters form 
a rapid current, which darts through tufts of aromatic 
plants into a laughing meadow. On the banks of this 
ſtream riſe, here and there, 'buthes of ſloes, and crabs with 
their thorny ſtalks, clumps of alders and hazels, whoſe 


the by the winds. 


uſe I Attracted by the natural charms of this rullic. ſpot, 


ew Louis, Paul, and Honorius frequently came hither. to em- 
gat ploy themſelves in thoſe innocent ſports, which form the 
; do delight of childhood. Sometimes, leaning over the banks 
lied 


f the rivulet, they amuſed themſelves with dividing its 
ourfe by little trenches; or with damming it up by means 


eary of admiring, as in turning they threw up little ſpark- 


an- Ving waves, like the wheel of a mill. Sometimes, climbing 
ig at rer the crags of the high graſſy hill, they emulouſly e- 
1 ha-{ſrted their agility in rekchibs its ſummit, and deſcending. . 
U in- 


dund the buſhes or through the wood, with fixed eyes and. 
utſtretched necks; they endeavoured to diſcover, among the 


red to people their aviary. Sometimes, ſtooping down on 

e ſoft graſs, they employed themſelves in building little 

aus of ſtones bending over in an arch, which they called 

n the Nuſes; then forming around little encloſures planted with 
along ſegays, they called theſe gardens. 

- On re ſometimes ſurprized, in the-midſt of theſe amuſe. 


ments, 


Sb , 3 
. 
P 


leaves are nearly ſimilar; ſtumps of willows, ar. d thoſe 
|,” high poplars, whoſe long branches are continually agitated | 


of little mounds of turf, to make it fall in caſcades; or 
vith ſuſpending. in it little mills, which they. were never 


gain to its baſe; Sometimazz creeping with ſhort ſteps 4 


ick foliage, the neſts of young birds, with which they : 
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| of our houſe; in ſhort, it muſt have a window, a door, and 


"tell me of ſome farm near here, where they would have 


ments, by an unexpected ſhower, they ran to cover then, 
ſelves under the ſhelter of an old tree, extending in the fom 
of an umbrella; but if the rain continued long. they were 
ſoon drenched by the numerous drops which penetrated be. 
tween the wet leaves, and knew not whither to run for re. 


fuge. 


1 
1 
: 
c 
This inconvenience gave riſe to the thought of conſtrug. C 
ing a little hut, where they ſhould be completdy covereh i 
and under ſhelter. O,“ ſaid they among themſelve, T 
n 

V 


: this time we muſt make a real houſe ; a kouſe which wil 


hold us all three, or even four; 15 that when one of ou 
friends comes to ſec us, we may be able to do him the honoun 


a chimney! O, that will be quite grand !'? Delighted with 
the idea of ſo fine a project, they got up very early ou 
morning, and deſcended into the valley to begin their ed. 
fice. And firſt, in order to have the neceſſary materia 
"within their reach, they determined to ſettle themſelves 
the bottom of a dingle, where the waters had thrown tt 
_ gether a great heap of ſand and ſtones. See them all thr 
Pent down towards the ground accordingly, all panting au 
toiling in every limb; 2 them uniting all their forces i 
raiſe and roll, little by little, the largeſt 1 which the 
Judged proper to form the foundations of their building, 
They had already ſucceeded in placing ſeveral on a ſqua 
plan,: and the ſun, with which they had riſen, began ti 
conceal itſelf behind the mountains. But they were fo a 
dent in their employments that they did not perceive th 
decline of day. Scareely had they given themſelves tin 
to eat ſome morſels of proviſion, Which they had broug 
for their dinner, when ſudden] y they heard a little dog bal 
ing behind them. I hey turned round, and faw a ſtrang 
8 adv anced froin the bottom of the meadow, by 
üttle path Which coaſted the hill, leaning heavily on a ot 
ſtaff, with the air of a perſon very much fatigued. Hew 
clothed i in a threadbare garment of grey cloth, and carried 
kind of knapſack on his back. W chen he came up to! 
children, My good. little boy * ſaid he, & cannot i 


Kindneſs to give a night s lodging * 66 Our' s,”” rep 


— Lot 
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wha Louis, the eldeſt of the children, 4 is not far off. You 


om mar go thither with confidence. Oor parents talte-pleaſire 
were in ſhowing hoſpitality to all the poor paſſengers who' afk 


be. for it. And do you know whether they are in 


want of 


e klabourer?“ , Ves: the herdſman, wiio uſed to keep 

our cattle in this meadow, has quitted us within a few 
rug. days. You would, perhaps, wiſh tor his place? «5 + 
eren is not, indeed, that which I have been accuſtomedito fill; 


che, replied the ſtranger; but there is none which I mold 


1 wil not prefer to the hamiliating neceſſity of begging my breas, | 


Hou without being able to procure it.. 
1 As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſeated himſelf on 


a ſtone 


r, aby the drink of the ſtream ; and taking up ſome water in the 


Juin hollow of his two hands, he drank it with avidity. 


4160 You - 


ly ou} {cem very thirſty,” ſaid one of the children to him. Alas li- 
ir ed replied the ſtranger, in a half ſmothered voice, © 1 am n 


terial 
Ives 
wn to 
11 thi 
ng ant 
rces i 


viſions; take what you pleaſe. Here is a 


and two apples, and a little bit of ſalt-beef. 


ch tui tion to his little black dog. 

ing. Louis, Paul, and Honorius, who, in any other ire um | 
aqui ftances, would certainly have been frightened at finding 
can i themſelves alone, in a retired place, at duſk, with a ſtranger 


re fo ut 


cive i this man; they pauſed to contemplate him with placid ſu- 
es tin tisfaction. The ſtranger, with the exterior of poverty and 
broudMW wretchedneſs, had, however, nothing repulſive. He ap- 
og bail peared a little advanced in age, and, through a tbiek beard, 
ſtrangſi which blackened his countenance, and the neglected hair 
„ by of which covered his checks, an air of gentieneſs was diſtin- 
ni a lol Suiſhable in his countenance, by no means common among 

leu beggars by proſeſſion. The fhades of night beginning to 
cartel thicken in the valley, the children offered themſelves to 
up to! conduct him to their father's far. 1 6 


more hungry. Here, ſaid the three children with 
eagerneſs, in this baſket are the remains of our day's pro- 


poor man would only accept of the piece of bread; which 
be immediately began to devour, after having gives @ pdt» 


ſo ſhabbily dreſſed, felt, however, no apprehenſions from 


His ſervices were willingly accepted by the farmer; and 


nnok \\ | 

have the very next morning he had the office of driving the herds 
„rep into the meadow. Louis, Paul, and Honorius alfo repaired 
- Lol Vor, I. ; Aa 
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tone, a plaiſterer to furniſh the plaiſter, a man to mak 


thither to continue their building. The new herdſman, 
who had taken the name of Joſeph, having perceived them, 
eame towards them, from gratitude, for the touching intereſt 


which they had ſhown to him the evening before. Aſtet 


having informed himſelf of the motive of their labours, he 
offered to aſſiſt them by all the means in his power. But 
it ſeems to me, my good little maſters,“ ſaid he, with x 
modeſt frankneſs, that you have not choſen well the titua- 
tion of your houſe. You are here at the bottom of a dingle, 
through which the water appears to flow in torrents in time 
of rain. The firſt ſnower that falls, all your work will be 
carried away. 0, how fooliſh we were not to have 
thought ef that!“ the children ingenuouſly exclaimed, 
It would be a great pity, however, to abandon what we 


have already done; it was beginning to take a proper 


Form. „ Les, replied Joſeph, “ but yet how could you 
ever have accompliſned your deſign, by continuing your 
building as you have begun it? If your walls are not 
conſtructed with a cement of earth, lime, or plaiſter, they 
will be incapable of ſupporting any thing, and they wil 
e overthrown: from top to bottom by the ſmalleſt ſhock 
Beſides, ſuppoſing your walls firmly built, remember that 
vou will but have half completed your undertaking, for 
upon theſe walls a roof will be neceſſary. To Fapport the 
roof you muſt have a wooden frame, and upon this frame 
vou muſt have tiles or thatch. 
your houſe, be the only thing requiſite; you will want to 


ſhut it. In order to ſhut it you maſt have a door, hinges 


and a lock; a frame and glaſs for a window and ſtones of 
. brick for the floor. See, my little friends, what a number 
of things go to the building of a common houfel! W hat 
tools, what materials, what-hanls muſt be emp loyed! You 
muſt have, at the ſame time, a ſtone hewer to dig out the 


lime, a mafon who employs” all theſe; a earpenter, A tiler 


a ſmith, a lockmaker, a joiner a, glazier, à pavior, &c. Hou 


can you hope to ſupply the hands and the induſtry of fo 
many workmen, whoſe concurrence. is indiſpenſable in tik 
flighteſt building? The children, confounded by. 


many * upon which Lee had not reflected, knew 


Nor will a covering fot 


not 
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not what to anſwer, and looked at each other with an'air 
of equal embarraſſment. Stop, my little friends, 
added Joſeph; <4 would not a little cabin, made only with 
branches of trees, and covered with reeds, be ſufficient ta 
ſhelter you from the rain, when it * you in this 
valley? O yes!” anſwered the children, we ſhould 
be very well contented with ſuch an one, but that is what 
le, we do not know how to make. Well, I will engage 
me to ſhow you, and even to do the moſt difficult part, if you 
be [MW pleaſe. I only aſk for two implements, a bill and a ſpade. 
ave Among the different circuits formed by the ſtream at the 
ed. bottom of the valley, roſe a little hill, preſenting the form of 
we a circular peninſula. The trunks of two willows, of equal 
per length, planted ſeven or eight feet from each other; occu- 
you pied the middle of the peninſula; Joſeph had obſerved this 
rout place, and. repairing to it the next day with the children: 
not See, ſald he to them, this, I think, is the moſt ſuit». 
they (I able ſpot for our defign. Batrac theſe twowillows we will 
will firk place a thick pole, ſupported at the two ends by their 
ock. clefts; then, on each fide of this horizontal pole, will place 
that others, fet obliquely, in the form of a roof; we will fill up 
, for I the interſtices between theſe poles with buſhes, reeds, or 
f ruſhes, only leaving 3 little opening for a door; then we 
will cover the whole with a layer of ſolid turfs, and you 
will have a cabin impenetrable to all the injuries of the 
weather. That is the very thing!” eried all the three 
children, delighted with the idea of ſo fimple- a conftruGs 
Jr and they immediately deſired to 8 9 its 
To be continued ) bots 5f6 
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. Son of, Dr. Mavor N of Wouditock; aged 15 Karts. I 
Yi. ff \HOUG no ſpecies: of intellectual or Fai he 


J knowledge is without its utility, yet, br due oonſide- 


io 
by: ation of the circumſtances and ady antages of bach, 1 give 


J, N ie 12 to the art of printing. 3 4288 
: is not, however, intended to ſeparate writing from 
oe Aa2 


printing, 
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Printing, as the latter is only. an artificial conſequence. oj 
the former; ꝓet erous as the bleſſings and, conveniences 
are, Which are „ = g imply from writing, they are all 
multiplled and extended to an amazing degree, ſince the 
introduction of printing, though comparatively a modem 
5 —— SIE ao 
By writing, indeed, we are enabled to tran! act the com- 
mon buſineſs of Ife, to. corteiÞond. with iriends at a dit. 
tance, to regiſter our acquirements, . or to communicate 
them, to a few.; .but by means o the preis the moſt im · | 
| portant ruths are laſtingly recorded and widely diſſemi. 1 
| nated z ant the facilities-it 18 afforded for obtaining every 
 Kind-of inſtrudtion, care once conducive to high degrees c 
virtue andtbemanfelicit ) 
Among other benefits refalting* flow jt, whiob might 
eafily he enumerated, it has ;\oitened,the x ehe our of govern» 
ments, by diftufi A general, Knowledge - the: legitimate 
principle "of lber through. ations ; ; and-in_proportian as 
nce has aim ſhed, the if irit and po an of ra- 
anal freedors, have increaled.. © It has 'effentially: tended to 
promote the cauſe * — the greateſt and moſt im- 
Portant of all others, hy p thoſe ſacred books in the 
hands of each individual, which, before: the invention of 


inting, could ſcarcel —— the wos 
25 opulent and certainly pig nt 1 32 Oy: U 


ſo to paſk' 2 rom, 85 ours, quickly aud 
pleaſantly; wich wou dul and tediogs, 
and leuds tb that refine ment — zul, ich: we het 


aeaſon to bope will. — — "6f ctefnity. t 
aſſilis — ebe Giſtreſſeel, by r of others ſtil 
more ſees hemſelves; and to moderate the inſo- 


than t 521 
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vr NS rope by Ay een to thoſt who . | 
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ore, the art of print played in books 
real worth, on the various ſubj = uſeful and ornament 
Mierature, viewed in every yr „ Has deen 
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man and divine; and from its great influence over the mo- 
rals, politics, and religion of mankind in general, it is juſtly 
conſidered as ſuperior to any other art or ſcience, or rather 
as including the fruits of them all. | CC 


Atteſtation. A e 

Mx. Epirox, 5 TY 2 
The above is the ſole production of my eldeſt ſurviving ſon, who is 
now in the fifteenth year of his age. He has received his education 
wholly from me; and, during a long period of illneſs, has fre- 
quently acted as my amanuenſis, which has given him ſome. ge- 
neral ideas of . compoſition, | 
I am pleaſed with his laudable ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; 
bat hope he will ever be more anxious to gain knowledge for its 
own ſake, than for any emolument it can bring him. The fa- 
vourites of fortune, I have long found, are commonly thoſe who 
have the leaſt pretenſions to literature. Particular exceptions only 
confirm the truth of the general remark. | 

Your plan, however, of exciting emulation among youth, is a 
molt excellent one; and I beartily wiſh you ſucceſs in your liberal 
and wetu] undertaking. Even the ſancſion of a man, who has had 
ſome experience in practical education, and who has endeavoured, 
in various ways, to ſerve the riſing generation, could; avail little, 
where the principles and execution of a publication were not in 
themſelves worthy of encouragement ; but I feel it due to every 
coadjuter in the province of inſtruction, in which 1 have long ated, 
o give my unbiaſſed ſuffrage to merit. DS 

I have the honour 10 be, Sir, 

| Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 

Wodflack, May 1, 1800. W. MAVOR. - 


© SECOND ESSAY 
Nai On the Queſtion, | 5 — 
'* Which of the Arts er Sciences has. aided moſt the cauſe of Vir 
tze, and been the mo/? conducive to happineſs ? 8 

By Miss ELEANOR MOORE SMITH, aczp 16. 
Private Pupil of the Rev. George Burges, Whittleſea. 
F the queſtion propoſed, which of all the arts and 
4 ſciences tend nnoſt to promote the happineſs and virtue 
ot mankind, E ſhall engeavour to ſhew, in the following 
efſay, that agriculture, of various accounts, ſeems to claim 
a decided prelierdrice. 6 AN. 1 43 27 Tg 

griculture '1s_ frequently practiſed in empires where 
other arts and ſciences are unknown, but. which, as Aa na- 
uon becomes more civilized, advance in a gradual ſucceſ- 
fon: therefore, from its taking the lead, it ſeems to be the 
ol not uſeful, There are ſome arts and ſciences that are 
ought more peculiarly 2 for thoſe who ate deſigned 

| my 3 e for | . 


% 


20 Efeu, by Mifs Smith... 
for the Liga" wrath of life, but which'are purely dina- lin 
mental, and not contributory to any ſonid happineſs s Fhe jo) 


a 


chief end of others ſeems to be luxüfy and gain; but agri- an 
culture, on the contrary; is conducive, as well to the intereſt fre 
and exiſtence of the community, as to the domeſtie welfare me 
% HE ODIN M197 07 29197 20s 212) ar hit 

Upon à comparative furvey of the huſbandman and the an 
mechanic, the former we ſhall generally find with a coun- da 
tenance beaming with health ant contentment, and limbs | 


ſtrong and robuſt; the latter, I fear, tos oſten the reverſe, pe! 

pale, thin; and emaciated. From hence it appears, that fly 

this art is productive of ' whit is juſtiy deemed one of the ho 

greateſt bleffings of n That this an 
Ir 


certainly is the cafe, is-evidert from an inveſtigation of the to 
nature of agricultural employments. The air which the he 
Huſbandman breathes is clear And ſalubriousy and the per- . 
petual'exerciſe which he is obliged to purſue, is as condu- he: 
cive to health as ſedentary oecupations are injurious. exi 

Another great advantage reſulting from this occupation, Wil 
is, chat the mental faculties are not fuffered to lie dor- tio 
mant; for there is ample room for intellectual as well as em 
badily activity. It is neceſſury that àn huſbandman ſhould fig] 
examine into the nature of the foil; to diſcern what will 


fertilize and make it produce more exuberantly, and what tio 
is the moſt profitable and ſalutary food for cattle; and a ma 
circumſtance which is worthy of particular notice, is the dud 
knowledge that he poſſeſſes, in an eminent degree, of fore lar, 


eee went her!! wil 
In many mechanical trades the employment is nearly the wh 
ſame, without the leaft variation; but in agriculture the tic] 


caſe is very different, for there the buſineſs is perpetually kin 
changing; and to this diverſification" have been attributed are 
that found ſenſe and acute judgment which is frequently tba 
found in men of chis deſeription, netwithſtanding ther thi 


8 ns x Tee eons a | hors - il 
im lici of manners. 15 # a0; WET [ih 23 D 5 4 3 yet 
1 bis is allowed to be a promoter of happineſs among hind 


individuals, which it certainly is, in a great meaſufe, by as 
being productive of health; för in « deprivation U that in- 1 
eſtimable bleſſing eyery enjoymentiis obſtured; There are ſeer 
alſo fewer opportunities for fravd Fritemerarice, and various ſco 
temptations to vice, which frequently decur in other em- Pre! 


ployments; and upon what furer baſis' can we build our di 

felicity than upon virtue? FS ST | 

| There is, generally ſpeaking, no claſs of men happier than. ny 

that of the peaſant ; for though undoubtedly his occupation mat 

is ſometimes very laborious, yet, aſter having wel Of non 
28 * : te F 
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limited time, he veturns to his little cottage, where, in the 
joy of again beholding his family, he forgets his fatigue ; 
and placing himſelf down to a homely repaſt with, what is 
frequently Wanted at ſumptuous entertainments, content= 
ment and a good appetite, and having plentifully refreſhed - 
himſelf, he retires to reſt, where all care is buried in ſleep, 
and in the morning, freſh and vigorous, he renews his 
daily laben wr: boi en d lis sf ge 
his is an incentive to virtue, becauſe if a perſon can ex- 
perience comfort in his own habitation, he will not ſo readi 
fly to the general. reſort of the idle and unhappy, where 
hopes to baniſh uneaſineſs in intoxication; and, if he has 
any piety in him, will not his heart overflow with gratitude 
to par pena Giver of all things for the bleſſings which 
he enjo 8 CRY *ri rey „ 358 ot Ones: 
But 4 Hr is not only productive of individual 
health, happineſs, and virtue, it is likewiſe requiſite to the 
exiſtence of the community at lar What would man be 
without bread, the ſtaff of life? No longer would anima- 
tion and hilarity ſhine in his countenance, but, feeble and 
emaciated, diſeaſe would invade his very vitals, and ſoon 
fink him into an untimely gra oe. 
It is evident that this art contributes to the wealth ot na- 
tions, and it may be ſaid alſo to be the ground work of 
many ſciences. By cultivation hemp and flax are 
duced; hence proceed the linen manufactories, and the 
larger quantity of paſturage the greater number of cattle 
will be reared, which not only ſupply us with food, but 
whoſe coverings, when manufactured, afford the chief a- 
ticles of our apparel, From corn and; fruits af different 
kinds, are extracted various: wines and liquors; and there 
are ſome plants and herbs which poſſeſs anedicmal qualities, 
that, when diſtilled, prove of eminent utility. But though 
his is rather a hotanical than — — mark, it may 
yet be adduced as an argument in faygur. of cultivation, 
. u no ſoil would produce ſo luxuriantiy 
5 WHYei 19 i682 it isn + 4. 222 3 
From the few obſervations here mentioned, agriculture 
ſeems juſtly ta claim the priority, as in this art there is full 
{cope for the exeiciſe 06 the; we. It is. alſo an excellent 
preſervative of health, and is not only productive of the in 
diſpenſible neceſſaries of life, but of many of its comforts and 
Conveniencies too; and, above all, it is better adapted than 
any other employment for the ſecurity of a ſimplicity of 
manners and purity of .morals, the- grand ſtandards of na- 
nonal and individ dal happiness. 
IG 6 Aiteſtatian, 
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The above is the genuine compoſition of my, pupil, Mig E. M. af 
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On the Queſtion cio 


& Which of the Arts or Sciences has aided moſt the cauſe of Pi. 0 
tue, and been the moſt conducive to happineſs ? | 


BV Miss EMILY POWYS, ace 13, : 
Daughter of Thomas Powys, Efq.-of Berwick-Houſe, niſl „ 
| e Shrew MIIY » 4 : ö dat 


AS mathematics "is believe, ufually accounted the du 
FN firſtof the ſbiences, 1 ſhall commence by conſider. 
ing whether its powers are of a 2 capable of forming ho 
od ppi, which, 1 think, they are not; for although MW © 
they tend to open and extend our minds, they do not gin 
Principle to it, without which, though we may occaſionalyj W + 
act well, yet as we ſhould not, perhaps, invanably do ſo, 
it ought not to be conſidered the firſt in anſwer to the pre. 
ſent queſtion. Thoſe of philoſophy have certainly been, in 
ſome degree, inſtrumental to it; but its chief and moſt ufeful MW 1; 
one, morality, is included in the law of nature, by which 
the Almighty originally directed the world, planting within 
the minds of his creatures that internal ſenſe of right and 
wrong, which we call conſcience. Juriſprudence may keep 
in awe,” but cannot form the minds of men; for, if wick 
edly diſpoſed; it would not prevent us, when ſet at liberty, 
from relapſing into vice; and we cannot be very happy 
while deviating from the paths of virtue. Medieine is only if “ 
uſeful to our bodies, but has no influence on our minds. g 
Rhetoric, poetry, and grammar might be difpenſed with; = 
1 
Tat 
tue 
tus 
Bec 


for though they tend to ſoften the manners, and render u 
elegant and agreeable in ſociety, they cannot, any of them, 
be put in competition with theology, which has God for 
its object, and enlightens to, us the holy ſeriptures: for St, 
John, the firſt theologian, in publiſhing the goſpel of our 
Saviour, eſtabliſtied proofs of his eternal divinity ; in doing 
vrhich he di ffered rom the other evangeliſts who only wrote n 
his life, which, though ſufficient to ſhe the neceſſity of tie 
doing good and abſtaining from evil, muſt have been greath be 
ſtrengthened by ſuch certain teſts of his divinity. By theo: ng 
logy we ate taught to contemplate the works of nature 28 
the production of-a divine Being, and are thereby convinced 
of the reality of his exiſtence from the innumeràble inſtance 
of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodaneis we every us ſee, 
* Gs 5 . pon 
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Upon the whole, then; to theology we are indebted for fach 
M. a ſource of happineſs as nothing can deprive us of, its end 
F being to teach mankind the homage and adoration. due to 
8. the Supreme | Governar of the Univerſe ; it muſt therefore; 
l hould think, berthe ſcience: which has been moſt condu+ 

cive to our happineſs, nd whiek: has op gon we: * 
Fir. device 1 88 1 4 N 
Senegal, 7 5 Eat Hou at 5360, | 
This is to 2230 Rag, 1 above | is, in ev 22 
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f theo- ing the ſituations, laws, and motions'of the heavenſy bo- 

dies; ; diſcoveties which have filled us with aſtoniſmimhemt, 

even until we have loſt ourſelves in contemplating an im 
bnity of worlds, and the harmony which reigns throng out 

the 8 | 
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cannot fail to excite in his mind the moſt delightful and 
virtuous emotions. BY 
On aſtronomy we know chat hs navigation of the an- 
tients was entirely founded; for being ignorant of the pro- 
perties and uſe of the loadftone, they ſteered their veflels by 
the help of the ſtars only, But though, in our. days, we 
are able to guide our ſhips with greater certainty, at all 
times, through the important diſcovery of the needle ; yet 
to this ſcience we are indebted for the exactneſs of ou; 
reckonings, and the accuracy of our calculations. 
Without navigation our own country, which may now 
juſtly claim a ſaperiority over every nation of the world, in 
point of naval tactics and diſcipline, would have remained 
in darkneſs and ignorance. Ihe riches of a people muſt 
bave been confined to the produce of their own country, 
without'being able to procure that from foreign lands of 
which 7 ey porn not themſelves poſſeſſed. The New 
W. Have remained unknown to Europeans; and, 
y, the inhabitants of it muſt have continued ſa- 
vage and uncultivated. Ib N e of man muſt have 
been confined within cloſe boundaries; no in- 
tercourſe between difiant nations could have exiſted, no 
-oommunication. with perſons remote from each other, nei- 
ther could any eren, dave an opportunity of improv- 
805 elk ee N other DANG, many nations, 
viable comm ercial advan- 
„ „might hade e — and beggary. 
0 wi foe mor igeren Þ attained ſo gi ROE ree of per- 
Scion, We can eaſi 
of other ee 


V our wants Produc- 
e can gain ON 
the hiſtory of every known people in the world, and from 
"this knowledge can improve our own happineſs, Every 
advancement in civilization, obtained by one nation, is 
. ansferred to another; and we can on a com- 

erde with, different parts of the world, by which we N 

t ourſelves and improve others. 

All this we dre to geometry, which may be july 
the mother of. the ſciences. Vithout. he the hows Ange 
means of which" our trade is promated, could not have Gel 
| conſtructed; and on this, as we have before W antrag 

11 the parent ot navigation, is funded, 

And 3 nets only our own country, but M r nations, gre 

profited by theſe branches of philoſophy ; their minds be- 

e more. enlightened, their cuſtoms more refincd, and 
fone manners more cultivated. Geometry, then, as it has 
tended moſt to the ſpreading of civilization, has moſt bun 
0 mote 
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moted the virtue, and therefore has been moſt conducive o 
the happineſs of mankin q. 1. K l 


„ Atteſtation. | 
1 hereby certify that the above is the genuine and unaſſiſted pro- 
duct ion of my pupil above named, whoſe age is fifreen ear s. 
Thorp Arch Seminar,, J. PEERS, Maſter. 
May 1, 1800. 33 ; | ; 
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Of a Paſſage from 'SallufÞ's Bellum Jugurthinuns,”, 
By Mask zn WILLIAM: DRAGE, aged 12 ferm: 


Of the Rev. Mr. Wilkinſon's Arudemy, Campton, Bedford- 
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fre. ah 
FOLD LOOT et SAR eee DAL GR TS 
EN make'a falſe eſtimate. of their nature, when they 
complain that they arc VA and thort-hved beings, 
chance than under the 


tofled about more by the 9 290 | gc 
ſteady But by placing them in the op- 


guidance of, virtue. th 
polite Tight, you can find nothing greater, nothing more 
dignified ; and it is diſcovefrable, that men are more defi- 
cient in contracting habits of induſtry, in order to aſſiit na- 
ture, than deſtitute of time and abilities. The life of man 
is under the qirection and government of 19s mind, which, 
when it aſpires to glory by the high-road of virtue, wants 
neither energy, nor celebrity, nor experiences the frowns of 
fortune ; this fickle goddeſs has no power to give onto take 
from any one virtue, induſtry, and other uſeful attaigments. 
But if the mind enflaved by ſordid paſſions, after a ſhort 
ſpace of fatal enjoyment, ſinks to idleneſs and ſenſual gra- 
tifications ; then, aſter the bodily powers, time, and the 
mental cnergies have been Waſted in a life of difipation.and 
loch, the imbeallity, of nature is 8 and the actor 
ter the Blame from himſelf, and attaches.it to che uns 
propitious materials upon which he bas tg ac. But if men 
would apply ts the attainment of uſeful arts with 8 
ardour as they purſue things frivolous, dangerous; and fo- 
reign to their natures, inſtead of being the ſport of acci- 
Gents, they, woull, in ſome Tyeaſure, ſubjeet them. to their 
controul, and raiſe themlelves to that eminence, that, though 
S fur. STO us 99 n err 
mortal, their fame ;y be deathleſs. As man is a com- 
pound of body ind mind, ſo every thing, and even all our 
ttudies take different bents, ſome adopting the nature of the 


mind, others that of the body. Therefore, a graceful figure, 


hoards 6f wealth, e eee and all other things of 
tue like ſort, are tranſient, and quickly decay; but the ex- 
> ; Fs. f 104 a ; — | U t 
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cellent productions of the mind, like the ſoul, are immortg, 


In a word, as there is a beginning of the body, and of the : 
goods of fortune, ſo there is an end: all created things. > 
periſh; after they. arrive at maturity, then have they their . f. 
"period of declenſion: the mind, pure, eternal, the ſovercign n 
of the creature, man, directs and poſſeſſes every thing, ſub- * 


ject to no control. How much, then, is their depravity to t 
be regretted, who, addicted to ſenſuality, paſs their lite in an 
laxury and idleneſs, and ſuffer the underſtanding, nature's in 
beſt and nobleſt gift, to grow 'torpid through diſuſe and fo 
want of cultivation; particulary when ſo many and ſo va- l 
rious are the intellectual energies, capable of ſecuring to the f 
poſſeſſor unbounded edebrity. Civil and military offices, 


therefore, and, in ſhort, every employment in the body po- 2 
litic, appear to me, at this time, not deſirable, nor fit ob- 


jects for the application of theſe talents, ſceing virtue is 
without honour; and even thoſe who have clandeſtinchy | 
'attained to power, are not thereby more ſecure, or bettet 
men. For to rule your country, or your parents, by a y.. Be 
"tem of coercion, although you have the power, and can wh 
"amend a corrupt age, is a moſt unpleating taſk, particularly WW bas 
When every change threatens murder, exile, and à long tra = 
"of calamities. _ Lo attach yourſelf to fruitlefs purſuits, and, 

2 life of fatigue, to accumulate nothing but odium, il 
«the height of folly ; except there be ſome one ſo groveling 7 
and vicious as to ſurrender his honour and liberty to the 
power of a few great men. Of all employments of the 
mind, hiſtory appears to me the moſt ſingularly uſeful ; butas 
its excellency has been pourtrayed by many, I ſhall not add 
my tribute of praiſe, leſt any body ſhould ſuppoſe that pride 
"was the motive which induced me to extol this particular 
bent of my genius. I believe there will not be wanting 
perſons, who, as 1 have ſeceded from politics, will affix the 
ttitle of idleneſs to this fo honourable and uſeful an oecupo- 
Hon ; doubtleſs men of that ſtamp, who place the ſcene o 
action in ſaluting the mob, and by entertainments to coun 
popularity. If theſe perſons ſhould eſtimate the times i 
"which I held an employment under the government, an 
what kind of men were not able to obtain the like honour, 
and then compare them with perſons now admitted to th 
ſenatorial rank, I truſt, it will appear that this change 9 
"reſolution proceeded not from idleneſs, but from the ſol 
"conviction of utility; and further, that more benefit wi 
-accrue to the ſtate from my leiſure than from the acki 
«purſuits of others I have often heard it repeated, that G nec} 
Maximus, P, Scipio, and other ding ed chauaBters f thro 
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}, our. city, uſed to ſay, that the fight of the ſtatues of their 


he anceſtors inſpired them with the moſt ardent paſſion for 
virtue. Not that the wax or the figure had intrinſically 


er WM ſuch efficacy, but that the 'remembrance of their achieve- 
gu ments gave birth to a flame which expired not till they had 
b rivalled thoſe worthies in "fame ànd glory. On the: con- 


to trary, What man can we now find who does net rather vie 
in with his anceſtors in riches and expence than in probity and 


e's induſtry. Even men of plebeian extraction who, hereto- 
and fore, hy virtuous: habits were wont to ſuperdede the nobi- 
Vas lty, now aſpire to power and honour; by 206k. wn and 
the ſhameleſs practices; as if the office of prætor anc conſyl, 
ces, and other things of the like nature; unaided, feflect luftre, 
po- and are not to be eftimated according to the chara ter and 
ob- W worth of thoſe perſous who: ſuſtain them m! n v4 2 
en, e 

ctter i I certify that the above tranſlation of al paſſage from Salluß's 
y Ballum Jugurthinum, is the unaideq effort af Maffer Wm. Drage, 
can who is under the age ſpecified in the propoſals. I am certain he 
larly i bas never ſeen any Engliſh git ion of Salut. 
e The Rev. WILLIAM MARR, | 
and, Aſſiſtant Maſter at the Rev. Mr. Wilkinſon's. Academy, 
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moſtly wild, though cultivation is making rapid progreſs, 
I arrived-at Moſcow, diſtant five hundred and forty miles 
from. Oczakow, This town is greatly degenerated from its 
ariginal grandeur, but it is ſtill large and populous, and is 
conſiderable. enough to be ranked among the chief cities of 
Europe. I haftily left this place for Peterſburgh, the ca- 


pital; and in my route I paſſed near the ſource of the im- 
ich, with many other rivers, runs through | 


menſe Wolga, w 
the heart of the country, and greatly affifts/inland naviga- 
tion. I arnved at Peterſburgh, after a journey of four hun- 
dred miles, and entered it, filled with ſentiments of admira- 
tion of its great founder. Its ſituation is ſwampy, but it is 
vexy commodious for commerce, and a well built city. Eng- 
liſh; merebants have ſettled here in great numbers, and carry 
_ en: 82 luerative commerce with their native kingdom. De- 
ſirous of reaching Archangel as ſoon as poſſible, I travelled 
upon a ſledge, the moſt expeditious mode of conveyance at 
this ſeaſon of the year. In this paſſage I paſſed ſeveral very 
conſiderable lakes, the principal of which were Ladoga and 
Onega, and at length I came to Archangel, heartily tired of 
a journey two hundred and ſeventy miles in length, and in 
the depth of winter. Here I was compelled to wait till the 
ſummer months came on, as the harbour was entirely frozen 
Archangel was formerly almoſt the only trading town 
in Ruſſia till Peterſburgh was built, the ſuperior commo- 
diouſnefs of which has greatly diminiſhed the trade of the 
former. As ſoon as the ice opened a paſſage I proceeded on 
my voyage, yet ſtill with great difficulty, our ſhip being in 
continual danger of being cruſhed by the concuſſſon of im- 
menſe mountains of floating ice. Having arrived at Spitſ- 
bergen, a voyage of nine hundred miles from Archangel, 
and finding it impoſſible to proceed farther northward, on 
account of the ice; I croffed the North Sea, and entered 
Hudſon's Bay. In my paſſage to this place our ſhip was 
impeded in its courſe by vaſt ſhoals: of herrings, in their 
annual progreſs from the North Pole to the Atlantic. 1 
then, proceeded through the heart of America, 


tered over. this immenſe tract of land, and whoſe! only em- 
ployment is war, ox in hunting the buffalo and the various 


beaſts, from which they procure their beautiful fars. I tra- 
velled near one thouſand ane hundred miles through woods, 
lakes, and ſcenes, which the bold hand of, Nature alone 
formed, before I reached the oppoſite cnaſt. Out immortal 
circumnavigator, Captain Cocke, upon this fhorez has dif- 
coxeted and named ſeveral: bays: and promontories; upon 
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embarking from which I met the Acapulco ſhip, laden with 
the produce of the Indies. I ſteered fouthward; and paſſe 
over an expanſe of ocean, where our crew ſuffered ſeverely 
from the ſcurvy, the natural attendant of ſo long a voyage, 
and through whick'the crew of Commodore Anſon mouls 
dered away in the fame ſeas; Upon making Cape Horn, I 
met the Engliſh whale-fiſhers, who had ſought theſe giftant 


ſeas for that valuable fiſh. Gladly we hailed the ſhore, after 


a voyage of ſeven-thouſand two hundred miles. The ſame 


obſtruction of the ice here, as in the North Seas, hindered - 


| 

a 

nd 

- 

— 

is wp 

1 me from proceeding more ſouthward, and we ſteered along 
V for the Cape of Gd Hope, an extent of * four thouſand 
Gs From the Cape of Good 
ed 
at 
r 


| on | wont three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty wier Fe 
g in the Cape, L was prevented from e remainder df 
5 * 


arts Levelled are the monuments of, her greatneſs. blew 
unlike are theſe degenerate inhabitants to the heroes of- Ma- 
rathon, Platza, 3 — „ To avoid theſe painful 
reflections, I haſtened. onward to Conſtantinople, having 
Sone over an extent of ſea and land, from Alexandria, of 
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11 hundred and ſixty miles. Having at lengtli arrived at 
the end of my tour, fy ound 1 had-performed a er. 
den parts at whith were water. 


Atteſtatian. 


This is to LY that Frederick * Papendick is under 
Wortbeev years of age; and that I believe the above to be entirely 
his own compoſition; 


1411 ARTHUR WILLIAM TROLLOPE, 
1 Upper Grammar Maker of Chritz' 8 Hoſpital, 
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GENERAL. 
| ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES. 


GLVEN WITH I E FOURTH NUMBER, 


— CLASS: 55H | 
| - ENGLISH COMPOELTIOS, E 

The Subject Which of the Arts or Sciences. has aided. 250 the 
. © cquſe of Virtue, gud been the moſt conducive eo bappineſi ? 
The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN MAVOR, 
of Weodhock, aged 15. Atteſted hy Dr. Mayor. © 

Te receive a hr apr ptr on and F 79 value 7 Ire 
Guineas. 


ſond to Maſter HEN WALTER of Br 
an pat ca Tor ter, head malt 9 0 2 bs School, 


— — — 


1 


Ll 4 was v 
* - 


receive Dr. IV 44 fi D Me Bini, 


value Tiuelue Shillings,, ic '] 0G „betta! 
The third to Miſs CAROLINE FIELD, of the Creſcent 
School, Birmingham, aged 13. Atteſted by Mrs, Eves. 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory.” © 
The fourth to Maſter SAMUEL MARSOM, of the academy, 
Angeli row, "Worcelter, aged 15 y and fie "months. 8 
by Mr. Oſborn. b i bi d — N 
' To receive” Dr. ARES Nn to his Son, vol. 1. 


The fiſth to Miſs, EMILY POWY 8 of Ber 8 near. 


Shrewſbury „age 13. Attelled' by ker mother and her governeſs. 
75 00 Sets AL. aq AM: ore's Sacred Dramas. 


The fixth to Maſter JOHN" CEARKE, ef 'Mefirs; Palmers 


ſchool, Hackney, aged 34. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


E receive Dr. Maro Abridgment of Plutarchis Lives. þ 
-The ſeventh to Miſs MARTA HAQUE, of Northampton, 


aged 13 years'and one month. Atteſted by her mother. 4 
. P's recerve Mrs. | P Prem. 644 


4 
4 af Js 2 ds 4 — K. a pane The 


wit - % - 


— 


* 
* —_ o 
E. A i 9 
ein 4 


— 


ommendable s. 281 
The eighth to Maſter JOHN VINCENT THOMPSON, of 
the ſeminary, Thorp A reh, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Peers, maſter. 

* : FILITE . FS / i 08 89 
To receive Dr. Mpvor's Brinili Neos. 


= 


p STARS 76 101 14 20 — — ; Lt, 6 : "FL Eule 
: JT. » 5 0 n #4 THT 8 
y In printing the prize eſſays of this month, we have deviated; 


in ſome degree, from our uſual plan, for the fake of preſenting our 
young readers with a. greater ſtock of entertainment and inſtrue - 
tion. As the choice ot the different ſciences was at the diſcretion. 
of the writers, we have thought it better to print four upon different 
ö ſciences, than we names them ſtrictly according to the order in 
| which we have adjudged the prizes, as in that. eaſe our readers 
would Hawe hid? two I Boſe Wok? the Tame, ubject, is conſe- 
quently with a repetition of the Ee Among the pub 
lied efeys the render will find one by Nils F. NI. SMITH, who 
was diſqualified from receiving a prize, by having obtained the ſe- 
cond in the month of April laft, and by having completed her 16th 
year, which was beyond the, age ſpecified. . It: will be recollected 


that we engaged occaſionally to print the eſſays of ſuch candidates as 
the might be excluded from [ET the prizes by the rule above al- 
Juded to, ſhould the productions be found deſerving of that dittine-- 
R, tion. From our old and diſtingulſhed correſpondent, Maſter 


AtNGER, we were al(o favoured with an excellent eſſay; but as his- 
was upon the ſubject of agrienlture, as well as Miſs Smith's, we 
truſt he will have ſufficient gallantry not to feel hurt at giving place 
ED i 5 21-1 | 
We have allo awarded an EXTRA PRIZE to Maſter R. V. 
YaTes, of Preſcot,” aged 14, as his eſſay was ingenious, though. 
in ſome reſpects deficient in arrangement and corre&neſs, and one: 
to Miſs E. Haden, aged 10, as an encouragement on account of her 
youtit, gs 8 | | 
Maſter H. L. Hur, whoſe information is extenſive, and his ge- 
nius luxuriant; to become a good writer, only wants a little atten- 
tion to arrangement, and to ſtudy the art of arts, the art to blot.” 


oY, Among thoſe who have not obtained prizes the follow 


ing deſerve commendation, as their eſſays evince much 
| ability, and afford a very encouraging promiſe of future 
3724 excelente... ran \s \ . 


neat: By Miſs Maria Aſton, aged 15, daughter of —— Afton, Eſq. of New, 
rnels. Hall, near | Sutton *Colfield; Warwickſhire, /at' Mrs. Eves's, 
Creſcent Sohool;* Birminiglhdmy 2 53tY 1453 37 ry Pen 
Miſs E. A. Bell, aged 15 daughter of Mr. Bell, merchant, of Hull, 


mer's | and pupil at Mrs. Pope's private ſchool, Birminghame ._ - , - 
Miss Mary Park Boyce, aged 14, educated at Miſs Partridge's aca- 
ves. demy, Stonehouſe, Devon. TTT goo 
pon, Miſs Elizabeth. Ann Chafs, aged 14, daughter of the late Mr. Sa- 
* muel Chaſe, Luton, Bedfordſhire. PAF 
Matter John Hyde. Chambers, aged 14 years, ſeven months, at the- 
Rev. Herbert Jenkins, Colbourn-hill, Stourbridge, Worceſter- 


The urg. LI 


B b. z Maſter 


232 Commendable EſJays. 


Maſter John Cox, aged 15, ſon of the Rev. James nk, A. M. 
Gainſborough Grammar ſchool. 
Miſs Elizabeth Dent, aged I! dapghier of, Mrs, Dent, boarding. 


12 *fthool; St. Giles s-Ureet, hampt 8 
Maſter Joſepb — 15, White hape, 'tratp Nr 


Miis Henrietta Eyre, aged Ne of the Row. Joſeph Evre, 
Vicar of St. Giles's, Readi 
Maſter F. Edmonds, aged, I 55 at Mrs. Cakes 8 academy, North. 
--- anipton..' 
Maſter John Finch, aged. 14 years and. fix months, © of. My. T. H. 
Wick's academy, Englecheld,grecn, Surry. 
Maſter John Gates, aged 15, at the Rev. Wa. F allowfield* Sgram- 
mar ſchool, Daventry. 8 
Miſs Mary 4 Hoper,, aged” 1470 Mg. + Feogres « Proſpea- 
- © hovſe, Ranelazh, 
_ Solomon Holloway, aged. — at . Dypre 's ſchogl, Bak. 
| amſtead. OO 
Maſter R. F. Fameſon, el 45, * Mr. Kenpedy: J academy, 
rigliton, /.. 
Miſs Caberg Lethbridge, aged 14, daughter of Mrs. M. Leth- 
bridge, Madford, Launceſton, Cornwa 
Miſs Sarah D. Metcalf, aged 15, of No. 54, Holborn-hill, London, 
Mifs Sarah Mott, aged 157 „daughter of Mr. Mott, Proctor, Litch. 
ſield, and pupil at Mrs. Pope's private ſchoal, Birmingham. 
Miſs Eliza Manaer, aged 15, dayghter of Mr. Mander, merchant, 
Birmingham, at Mrs.,Eves's, Creſcent School. 


Maſter Peter John Martin, aged 15, fon of Mr. Martin, 3 | 


_ Pulborough, Suſſex. 
Maſter . Merridew, aged 10, at Mr. Comfield's academy, North. 
ampton. 
Miſs Catberine Nicholſon, aged 12, of Rocheſter. 
Miſs Noble, aged 15, pupil to Mrs. Pope, Creſcent, Birmingham. 


Maſter , F. Price, aged 12, at Mr, Comfield's a, North. 


ampton. 
Miſs ehe Seymour, aged 14, pupil of Mrs. E. Pengree, Prol. 
pect-houſe, Ranelagh. 
NIiſs R. S. Sutherland, aged 14, daughter of John Sutherland, Eiq, 
- - Woburn, Bedfordſhire. 
Maſter William Shinglcton, aged I 5, at Mr. Comificld's academy, 
Northampton. 
Maſter Joſeth Stockdale, aged 16, at the free nan ſchoo}, 
Brigg, Lincolnſhire. . 
Maſter George Henry Strutt, 0 15, at Mr. J. Peers“ ſeininary, 
* Thorp Arch, near Wetherby, 


„s 


Maſter Richard Thurftans, at Vir, J., Amplet' $ academy, Wolver⸗ 


hampton. 


Miſs Ann Tomlinſon, aged 13, at "Mrs, Elſe's 8 toardirg ſchool 0 


Caſtle Gate, Newark, Nottinghamſhire. 
Maſter J. M. Tattnall, aged 15, at the Rev. Wm. Towne's 4400 
my, Blackheath. 


Maſter Henry Kirk M . e 15, of Nottingham, 


CLASS 


ſchoo 
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CLASS I. 


GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF: THE PRIZES ON. THE SECOND 
e eee SUBIECT. 
1 Tranſlation of a paſſii age from Salut. 7 


The firſt prize has been awarded to Maſter Wm, PRAGE, of 
the Rev. Mr Wilkinſon's academy, at Compton, i in Bedfordſhire, 
aged 11. Atteſted by. ls Marr, aſſiſtant, 


Lo receive a pair of Adams $ "rwelue inch Globes, 
value Liree. Gupreas. . ö 

The ſend to Maſter H. F. MAvOR, of Woodſtock aged 17: 
years, Atteſted by his father. 

Jo recetve a-eopy of Dr. V. Aubing * wivexfal Biogra- 
Hic Dictionary, bound and littered, price 125. 

The third to Maſter JOHN ROBERT HOBART, of the ſe- 
minary at Thorp Arch, aged 10. Atteiteu by Mr. J. Perrs, maſter. 

To receive Dr. Mavir's'Briti/h Nl. ig 

The fourth to Maſter GARRETT NUGENT, of Dr. - Do res 


ſthool, Berkhamſtead, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Holloway, al- 
ſitant master. 


, T5 recave Dr. Gregory? s Elements of a Palite Bar- ET 
b | 3 
The fifth to Maſter. ARTHUR LEE, at Mr, W aca- | 
demy, Lewes, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Reed, aſſiſtant maſter, 
Ti receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory. Er 
The fixth to Maſter R. WILSON BROWN, of Newport, Ifle 
of Wight, aged 11. Atteſted by his tutor, the Rev. Mr. Potticary. 
Le receive Mr. Aikin's Natural Hiftory of the Fear. 


The ſeventh to Maſter J. GREGORY, of Meſſrs. Palmer's- 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 8 4 


Le receive Evenings at Home, Part 1,2, and 3. 


The eighth to Maſter S. G. RUGGLES, of Clare, in an 
Atteſted by his father. FE aw © 1693 


To receive Dr, Mavor's Britfh Ne pay 4 | 


WEIS ror og rude 
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11 * 


The quack of the following of ins PET Is are deſerv- 
ing of PARTICULAR COMMENDATION. 


Maſter Edward Abney, aged 12, pupil to the Rev. Wm. Pickering, 
Vicar of Mackworth, near Derby. 
Maſter 7. Conder, aged 10, at Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney. 
alter Teſepb — KY! Yon, aged Jy: fon of Richard Siſſon, Ein, | 
eeds. | 
4 | CLass 


Bs 
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A t 10 
CLASS HII. 
Tut rena TBA, QUESTION; | 
The firſt prize, is adjudged to Maſter FREDI ck HENRY 
PAPENDICK; under tourteen years of age, of Chriſt' s Hoſpital, 
certified by the upper aer maſter, the dert Arthur William 
Trollope. 
1 receive à pair 7 Adams 8. nine inch Globes, 
value Two Guineas 


The ſecond prize to Maſter JONATHAN SCOTT, Nie, 
near Shrewſbur zedi. thirteen LOBE ee e certified by che 
maſter of the hot, r. John Geary. 's! 0-8, n 

Da ee a 1 'athins's „ Bilgraphical Diftionary. 


The third prize to Maſter SAMUEL; WRIGHT, aged thirteen 
years and eleven mantis, of Mr., J. Wick's ee Fi. 
green, Surty, certified hy Mr. Wicks, - . an 

Lo receive a Neue AM del valur Seven 0 om and 
Srxpence. 


eee d 


teen years, o JOY ified Ars 
Mr. J. Peers. 


os 1 

"Fo rectus B Siber Medal, vl Jaden Shillings and 
Sixpence | Pee, en fe” 
The fifth prize to Maſter . BEDDOME, , aged thirteen, at 
the Rev. Nag Faltbere Nd he mes ; cert «4 Mr. 8. 


Palmer, j jun. R 


Ie receive a Silver 1 adak, value Fine Shillings, 


The Gith prize to Maſter ROBERT SIMPSON, under fourtces 
years, of. the. Mercantile Academy, at Hull; certified by Mr, W. 
Simpſon, his father, and maſter. of the academy: 


To Fecerve Dr. Mauer g Britifh Nepos. .. „ 


WP the numerous anſwers to this queſtion, » we would alſo 
diſlingtiſh with PRAISE. 25 RH PA Ze 

G. R. C. Wilcocks, V. Beddome, Ws 1. Nanton; oft academy; 
at Hackney, under the Re. Meſſrs. Pahmersz. 

John Croudace, of Mr. Ruthertord's School, Lancheſler. 

V. H. Brown, of Mr. Humber s fchook, Brighton. 3 

. Clarle, of the academy; at Northampton 


James Hinton, Baverſtock; under Neue ber * the Rer. W. 


Cole, M. A Wurdleſnam, Surr. F* 
Timothy Hodgkinsg at the grammar ſchook. Chi kipping Waden. 80 
Jaac Taylor, of the Angel- lane Academy, Colcheſte. an 


And though, mentioned last, by no means uthe lea: worthy of 
praiſe, Miſs E. M. Forbes, 1 is a pupil e, ray FX 


Comficld, of Northatapton, W 
e 
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We ſhall, hereafter, propoſe ſimilar queſtions ; ; but ſhall expect 
greater care in the meaſuring of diſtances, we recommend to 
young perſons, under ſixteen, to learn the method of meaſuring the 

diſtance between two places on the globe, ſuppoſing their latitudes 
and longitudes to be given. This is by no means ſo difficult. as 

Y many imagine; and the practice arifing Sen our queſtions will 

al, found very uſeful, as it will tend to give young perſons a true idea 

um of the globe, as well as improve their talents in writing. 
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„ NEW, PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. VI. 
the Aue to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 


d M g e ne of Mur. 
V N ee e 
2285 Etac IN En COMPOSITION. *=Y 
and rox v0 Lavies And: GENTLEMEN, WO HAVE nor 


* 8 * 


COMPLETED THEIR 16TH YEAR, 


n 15 to the” Brute F as'2 moral 65 
chriſtian duty. | are ee tk 


The beſt effay ede to: wa value two ein; the 
ſecond and third beſt to ſilver medals, value half-a-guings/s we 
the Fes non re to books, value five fullingy: etch. Ee 


91 75 etz 


9 51684 rok 7 „a * 5 — $740 3» ; 88 . 1 
r den carte Cra n. en e 
Fg TRANSLATIONS FROM ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 
ce 29 r 
r. W. FOR YOUNG. LADIES ano GENTLEMEN WO HAVE .NOT cou. 
* A Trandation of 1 ili pa . Rem brad 8 une af 
ö R *  Feotlane 
d allo Ton SILLS Mo fon 1 7 8 4H TSS e oo on ere$34 Bee tn 


$I « Late ce Maeduffus, in 13 ee Milcolumburs' 
demy, Regio cultu habitum apud Eduardum Regem invenit. Eduardus 
wo nim, fractis in Anglia Danorum opibus; in regnum ah exilio re- 
ocatus, myltis de cauflis favore proſtquebatur Milcolumbum, ab 
avo materno Sihardo ad ſe adductum: vet quod pater avuſque, cum 


Preeſſent Cumbriie, quatenus per tempora licuit, ſemper majoribus 
4 luis tuduiſſent+ vel quod eventorum ſimiſituddo, & memoria pericu- f 
N orum es conciharet, quippe Regem utrumque, & injuſto exilio x 
way Jrannis multatos : vel quod Regem afffictæ res facite 3 
iam alieniflimorym animes commoyent. Thanus igitur, ubi pr 

by of IF" nun i per otium Miloolombumn. convenire 1 10 cum longo kerne 


. 12128011 


Deni 


N "Eo. 
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286 New Prize Subjects for No. VI. 
ſux fugæ infelicem neceſſitatem, Macbethi in omnes ordines crude- 
litatem, & omnium contra eum odia, expofuiſſet, accurata oratione 
ad regnum paternum repetendum filium eſt hortatus ; “ Præſertim 
cum neque fine ſummo ſcelere patris neeem impiam inultam relin. 
40 quere, nec apuli a Deo ipſi commiſſi miſerias negligere, neque 
amicoram jufta petentium precihus deeſſe pofſct. Pizterea, non ei 
*cqefuturum neque Eduardi, Regis optimi, erga amicum & ſuppli. 
* cem officium, neque populi ſfudium adverſus tyrannum, neque 
« numinis favorem pro bonis contra ſceleſtum, niſi ipſe ſibi deeſſe 
velit.“ Milcolumbus, qui fæpe antea per homines a Macbetbo 
ſummiſſos, ut eum per dolum ad ſe illiceret, ſollicitatus fuerat de re. 
ditu, ꝓriuſquam rem tantam fortuna committeret, Macduffi fidem 
tentare ſtatuit. Ego vero, inquit, nihil horum, quæ a te ſunt ex- 
poſita, ignoro: ſed vereor, ne tu me, quem ad regnum ſuſcipien. 
« dum invitas, penitus ignores. Eadem emm vitia, quæ jam multos 
« Reges peſſumdederunt, libide &. avaritia, in me quoque adfunt: 
« fed, quæ nunc privata fortuna occulit, ea re K Bis folvet, 
« Proinde vide, ne me non in regnum, ſed in exitium voces.* Cum 


« jugio ſolvi, & avaritiam, penuriæ metu amoto, temperari:" ad. 
jecit* Mileclumbus, «Se malle nung apud amicum ingenne fateri, 
„ quam ſero, cum maximo utriuſque malo, in vitio deprehendi, 
% Nihil. fbi verig nibil ſigceri in animo «ffs: Memini prorſus fidere, 
t & cenhilia ad omnes ſuſpicionum auras mutare, & ex fu ingenii 
1c inconſtantia judicium J. aliis facere.“ Ad het Macduffus, 
& A page,inquits Regii fangyunis ac hominis dehoneſtamentum, & 
& prœligium non ad regnum arceſſendum, ſed in extremas-orbis:fo. 
« litudints qe 

Tum Milcolumbus, hominis manu apprehenſa, cauſſam ſimulationis 
oſtendit; Se toties Macbeth Tall 118 petitum, ut non temere 
* cvivis audeat credere. At. in Macduth nec genere, nec moribus, 
e nec fama, nec fortuna, quiequam fe ſcire, unde fraudem extimeſ. 
ce eat. Igitur, data acceptague file, de tyranni euitio conſultant: 
amicis per ſecretos nuncios præmonitis, ab Eduardo Rege decem 
millia-militum aeeipiunt: duce om 

lumbi avo maternßo oo 
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Macduffus ad hac ſubjeciſſet; . Multorum libidinei liberali con- 


eportandum i & caun'idicte ĩratus diſcedere payabat.. 
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ſeptemdecem annis rei Scoticz præfuit. Lecem primis optimi Re- 
gis officio eſt functus: ſeptem ſupremis crudelitatem ſæviſſimorum 


tyrannorum facile zquayit,”* | * 51 8 | 
The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to hooks, value one guinea and 
a half, and to a filver medal, value half-a-guinea ; the ſecond belt 


to hooks, value half. a- guinen; and the ſix next beſt to books, value 
fiveſhillings eaen. "INJ ET FEY 


FORT CLass III. 
a+ & 4 G41 4.4.44 SRIA3<- 1 
MATHEMATICS, 
MATHEMATICAL. QUESTION FOR YOUNG ' PERSONS UNDER 
| THE AGE OF SIXTEEN YEARS, 


| A {quare garden, containing one thouſand ſquare feet, is ſepa- 
rated into three parts by two parallel ſtraight lines: the middle 
part, contained by the parallel lines, and a part of each ſide of the 


garden, is the greatelt ; and the three parts of the garden are in th. 


proportion of one, two, and five. One of, the parallels, cuts a ſide 
of the garden at an angle of thirty degrees. It is required te find 
the number of ſquare feet in each part of the garden, and the.num- 


ber of feet in each fide of each part: allo to aſcertain what would 


be the proportion of the three parts of the garden, if the parallel 


lines were brought nearer to each other from their poſition as above 
deſcribed, ſo as to. leave the greateſt ſpace poſſible. for the outer 


parts conſiſtent with their being triangles. 


The beſt | anſwer to be entitled to a pair of twelve inch globes, 
value three guineas; the ſecond beſt to a ſilver medal, value half. a- 


guinea; and the four next beſt to books, value five ſhillings cach. 
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GENTLEMEN, 2 8 3 8 
FROM the liberal manner in which the Monthly Preceptor has 
been carried on, I cannot ſuppoſe that you will take amiſs my ſug- 
geſting an error in the hiſtorical pat; for, from the general excel- 


lency of the work, any miſtake creeping in, may have à greater ten- 
dency to miſlead a young perſon, than one on which they will leſs 


implicitly rely. | N 
The grandmother of Lady Jane Grey, on the maternal fide, was 


Mary Tudor (daughter to Henry the Seventh, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward the Fourth) widow of Louis Twelfth of 


France, and married a ſecond time te Charles Brandon, afterwards 
reated Duke of Suffolk, who was grandfather to Lady Jane. Mary 
vas not mother to any Queen of Scots; that error proceeds from 

taking her” for her elder: ſiſter, Margaret, who firſt married 


t Scots, and afterwatds the Earl of Angus. By the fai 


* 


ady Jane was not grand - daughter, but grandſonꝰs daughter wk 


ma 23 
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Janes, King of Scotland, and was grandmother — 1h... 
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288 ä To the Public, 
nn 1557 aa i ieee n en (ed: ne 
zabeth Wood ville, afterwards conſort io Edward the Fourth. | 
have been thus explicit, as nothing in the ſtudy of hiſtory is now 5 
important than a clear elucidation of ſuch particulars. . b 
: __ 4 5 .T > : "TW FE. 2%. | ' £57 N. * Te 
71105 — . 
Ain 393i Bt « $* " ; | Ty 2 1 " £ Nr ” 4 > 
e e Ole, Vour humble ſervant, 


28, 14lb abu. J.. PATRICK... 
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THE CONDUCTORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


A we «ſerved in our ſecond Number, "relative to tht 
great extent of the patronage with which this work had been fa- 

vcu ed, may, with flill greater propriety, be repeated in the pre. 

ent Number. There is now ſcarcely à reſpectabie School in the 
kingdom, in which all the fludents, in the unper clalſes, art 
nat provided with it. he names 'of tur candidates ſufficienthy 
beſpenk this impertant and encouraging fact, which at once flatter 
and flimutates our exertions, and enables our friends to. aſcertain 

that their attentions to promote the ſale and imteret of the wah 
have nit proved uſeleſs. We truſt it will be {till more generally 

adopted en the qpening of the ſchools after the enſuing Holidays, 


Mie are much obliged to our cori eſpendent, fig ning himſelf Pro. 1 
VERITATIS, fer his remarks relative to the poſſibility of frauds | 
being practiſcd upon us by needy or unprincipled rien! Me hope, to 
with him, that no father of a Family, or. condadter of a feminay 
of education, will euer be fort puilty of fo Pagraht an act of 
turpitude, as the figning of a falſe atteſtation. We ſhall, bau- 
ever,” feel no reluftante, on clear proof being exhibited to us, 0 WM © 
commence a criminal proſecution for the fraud, and,a civil ation W 0! 
for the damages refulring frem falſe, or e1flrained atteftation. WM in 
The utility of tur vort holly depends en the confidence of the pe 
Public in the faithfulneſs of the atteflations.” We'helicve, there- ph 
fore, that our determination to puniſh frauds, whenever they are th 


detefied, will affod the higheſt ſatigfattion, io all our patrons. N of 
: * F | | 7% | | * LY $& N. 719. 4 th 
Candidates will pleaſe to obſerve, that their productions are wt by 


talen into conſideration - unleſs: they reach us\by\the day fixed for hig 
their receipt, and unlgi fi authenticated; £ "Th $73.4 10 t | nec 

ö 1 een * e eite n LH : 
Several Prizes-ſtill lie ene 2 10 574. * ay of? 

ro ,01m0m 30it ad! ori b's 16 ESI vhs 03 w9:310m 307 5% 

., Collins, and ſame other engquirers, will meet ewith full ann WM h 
Fuer to their queſtions. at the- clſa of the ſecand number. Te ters 
© courſe of education contained in this work will be:completed in ten ¶ tati 
volumes, or in fuve years. 73 46d 22 n e TOR ene 1 \ 
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ON FIRE AND ITS'PROPERTIES. 


HE objects of natural philoſophy may be divided 
into fluid and folid bodies, terms which to attempt 
to define, would only ſerve to perplex, becauſe they are in 
a great meaſure objects of our ſenſes. | x 
| It i is probable, as will hereafter appear, that there is but 
= one fluid in nature, and that other bodies are rendered fluid 
adi only from the particles of that active and ſubtile fluid being 
ation. inünuated between the particles of thoſe bodies which ap- 


of the WW pear in that ſtate. This fluid is fre, the caloric of the French 
, ther „ biloſophers, or Heat, as it has been termed by ſome writers, 
hey Af though the word heat ſeems better adapted to expreſs one 
HOP of its qualities than its/nature or effence, That light and 
wer 8 the electric fluid are only forms or modifications of fire, i is 


ed for highly probable; but this is a ſubject o on which it is not 
1 neceifary to enter here. 
I lI!ze moſt remarkable properties of fire are the minuteneſs 
of its particles, or its ſubtilty, and its wonderful elaſticity, 
which laſt property renders it an exception to all other mat- 
ters on this earth, in not being ſubject to the laws of gravi- 
tation, at leaſt as far as we are able to judge, or, in tier 4 
Vor. I. Ce words, 
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words, being without weight. Very many of the effects of 
tire will be found to depend on its elaſticity. 

When we ſpeak of elementary fire, it does not follow 
that the body in which it is preſent ſhould neceffarily ap- 
pear in an. inflamed or burning ſtate; this depends on the 
quantity, in the firſt place, Ky of in the ſecond, on the fire 
being in an active ſtate. For inſtance, when we feel warmed 
and refreſhed by a fire, our bodies imbibe a certain quan- 
tity of its particles, but not ſufficient to conſume or injure 
them. Nay, it is known to a certainty, that every part of 
nature, even the coldeſt bodies to our touch, have a certain 
portion of elementary fire within them. Tt conſtitutes a 
conſiderable part of the air we breathe, and, indeed, it is 
probable, that part of it moſt neceflary to ſuſtain life. 

Fire is found to exiſt either in a latent, combined, or in- 
active ſtate; or elſe in its active diſengaged ſtate, when it 
exhihẽts the uſual phenomena Of. 8 and culinary fire. 

As elementary fire is a fluid extremcly ſubtile, it pene- 
trates almoſt all bodies, and is imbibed more or Jeſs b, all; 
but ſome bodies have a much ſtronger attraction for it than 
others. Thus though all fluidity is the effect of fire, ſome 
bodies will not melt or become fluid without a confiderable 
acceſſion of heat, While ſome have ſo ſtrong an attraction 
for it, that they will continue fluid in the ordinary heat of 
our atmoſphere. Thus moſt metals remain ſolid, unleſs ex- 
poſed to the heat of a furnace, while mercury or quickiilyer 
is fluid in a very low temperature. 'F'hus wax or tallow 
requires the application of conſiderable heat to melt or 
render them fluid, while water continues in its fluid ſtate 


till the thermometer is reduced to thirty-two degrees, a de- 


gree of cold which is extremely unealy to our feelings. 

The effects which are wrought upon different bodies by 
the preſence of tire, are, Iſt, expanſion; 2d, fluidity ; 3d, 
boiling or evaporation ; 4th, combuſtion. 

IR. Expanſion. Nothing is more obvious, than that the 
admiſſion of the matter of fire within the pores, or between 
the particles of any bodies, caules an immediate expanſion 

or ſwelling out of the whole maſs. An iron bolt that would 
. eaſily paſs through a ring in a cold fiate, will ſtick faſt in 
| | it 
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it when heated a little in the fire. But this expanſion is 
ſeen more powerfully to affect fluid than ſolid bodies, be- 
cauſe there is leſs adheſion between their particles. Thus 
if a bulb of glaſs, with a tube annexed to it, is half filled with 
ſpirits of wine tinged with any colouring matter, and graſped 
with a warm hand, the little quantity of air contained in the 
bulb will be expanded, and force the liquor to the other 
end, where it will exhibit all the phenomena of boiling. 
though quickſilver is a metal, yet it has ſo ſtrong an at- 
traction for the matter of fire, that it continues in a fluid 
ſtate in the ordinary heat of our atmoſphere, - It is there- 
fore very eaſily expanded by heat or fire; and upon this 
principle the well-known inſtrument, called the thermometer, 
or meaſure of heat, is conſtructed. It conſiſts of a bulb, 
which is filled with quickſilver, and a tube, from which 
the air has been excluded, and which is cloſed at the top. 
The mercury, therefore, in the bulb is expanded by every 
increaſe of heat, and conſequently riſes in the tube, and, 
when the heat is withdrawn, it ſinks proportionably. 

From what has been ſaid, it will be obvious, that cold 
means nothing but the abſence of heat: for whenever the 
heat is withdrawn we become ſenfſible of cold, which there- 
fore denotes a ſenſation or feeling, and not a thing. To 
graduate, as- it is called, or mark a thermometer, it is 
plunged into what is called the freezing mixture, that is, 
falt and ſnow, when the mercury ſinks, being deprived of its 
heat; and afterwards into boiling water, when the mercury 


_ Tiſes conſiderably | in the tube. The ſpace between theſe 


two points is divided into two hundred and twelve equal 
Parts, which are accordingly marked on the ſtem of the 
thermometer, or the board to which it is affixed. : 
To demonſtrate more clearly the expanſive power of heat 
or fire, take a glaſs bulb with a neck or tube, and fill it 
with water to a certain height in the neck. Next plange 
the bulb or bottle (which for this purpoſe ought to be 
of thin glaſs) into hot water. Upon its firſt immerſion you 


will fee the water in the neck fink ſomewhat lower tharr it 


was; and preſently, even if you take it out, the water within 


the bulb will be fo expanded, that it will even overflow the 


C 2 | end 
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end of the neck or tube. The ſinking of the water on its fir} 
unmerſion, is owing to the expanſion of the glaſs, which, for 
an inſtant, and before the water within it is ſufficiently 
warmed, grows larger, and conſequently cauſes the water to 
recede into the bulb which ſuffers this expanſion ; but as ſoon 
us the whole mals of water in the bulb is ſufficiently heated, 
you then ſee the ſuperior effect of heat upon fluid bodies, 
for the water is fo expanded, that it flows out of the neck. 

2dly. The ſecond effect of the preſence of fire, is that of 
rendering ſolid bodies fluid. In fact it has already been ex- 
plained to you, that all fluidity is the eſtect of heat or fire; 
it is, indeed, the ſame cauſe which produces the expanſion 
of bodies, that, by being increaſed to a. certain degree, 


cauſes a total diſſolution of their parts. Ice is the natural 


ſtate of water, but its particles have fo ſtrong an attraction 
tor the matter of fire, that it will continue in its fluid ſtate 
in the ordinary heat or temperature of our atmoſphere, and 
it is only in the polar regions, where it is conſtantly found 
in a ſolid maſs. 


When bodies, however, aſſume the fluid ſtate, a large 


portion of elementary fire is abſorbed, and, in the language 
of Dr. Black, remains latent, that is, not ſenſible to our 
touch, at leaſt with reſpect to ſuch ſubſtances as can be diſ- 
ſolved or rendered fluid with the common heat of our cli- 
mate. Thus, to melt a pound of ice, it will be found that 
a large portion of heat or fire muſt be conſumed or ab- 
ſorbed, and yet the heat in the water ſo produced ſhall not 
be perceptible to our touch. The reaſon is briefly this; 
fire cannot excite in our organs the ſenſation of heat, unleſs 
it penetrates thoſe organs; if therefore it is retained by. an- 


other body by the force of a ſuperior attraction, it is evi- 
ent it cannot affect our organs as it would in a diſengaged. 


late, that is, in a ſtate to be attracted by them. Some- 
thing fimilar to this happens with reſpect to ſuch ſubſtances 


as aquafortis, or ſpirit cf vitriol, which, when not com- 


bined with another matter, act forcibly upon many bodies, 
by corroding or eating into them, and produce great pain 
and injury to our organs if we touch them; whereas, when 


they are in a ſtate of combination wit} another body, pot- 
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aſh, for inſtance, they will not leave it, but are rendered 


perfectly inoffenſive, ſo that the compound from aquafortis 
and potaſh, which is our common 1altpetre, is one N 0 
moſt innoxious compounds in nature. 6 


When bodies pals from a ſolid to à fluid ates mm ab- 
ſorption of heat by that body produces a degree of fenſible' 


cold. Thus, if any ſolid body can be made ſuddenly to 
melt or diſſolve in the common heat of our atmoſphere, a 
very conſiderable degree of ſenfible cold will be produced. 
A very cheap and eaſy experiment may, 'at any time, be 


made to illuſtrate this fact. Take equal parts of ſaltpetre 


and ſal-ammonaac, finely powdered, and upon three ounces 
of this mixture pour four ounces of ſpring water, and you 
will find that the ſudden diſſolution of the ſalts will render 
the water ſo cold, as to fink a thermometer plunged in it 
thirty-ſix degrees. As therefore, even in ſummer, it is eaſy 
to procure ſpring or pump water at the temperature of fifty 
degrees, the addition of the ſalts to it will reduce its tempe- 
rature to fourteen degrees, which is ſufficient to freeze a 
phial of water plunged into it, and to make it one perfect 
maſs of ice. Another freezing mixture, which is ſtill more 


powerful, may be made, by adding to pounded ice or ſnow 


a quantity of common alt. 
a temperature above freezin 
heat it contains will be abſorbed by the pounded ice, and 
will cauſe it to melt, and the water fo produced will melt 
the ſalt. From both theſe effects a great quantity of heat 


The ſalt which is added is of 


will be abſorbed, and conſequently the mixture will be 


much colder than either the tnow or the ſalt were, and will 
freeze very powerfully any fluid which is brought in con- 
tact with it. It is, 1 believe, in this way, that ice-creams 
are produced even in ſummer by the paſtry-cooks and 
others. A quantity of ice is ftored up in cellars or ice- 
houſes, and when brought out for uſe is pounded and mixed 
with common falt, iy: cream, which 1s to be made into ice, 
is incloſed in tin or earthen veſſels, which being plunged 
into the mixture, is preſently converted into a mais of ice. 
When bodies, on the contrary, pals from a fluid to a 
olid ſtate, ſenfible heat is generated by the elementary fire, 
vhich is oy looſe or emitted. Ihe heat produced by throw- 
C cs ing 


g, and therefore the ſuperfluous ; 
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ing water upon quic: lime, which is the proceſs the work 
men call ſlacking lime, muſt have been obſerved by moſt of 
vou. In this caſe the component parts of the water are ab- 
ſorbed into the ſolid mals of the lime, and the fire which 
held it in a fluid ſtate is let looſe. If ſpirit of vitriol is 
mixed with oil of turpentine in a phial, it is made ſo hot 
that it is ſcarcely poſſible to hold it in your hand; and the 
reaſon is, that the mixture is condenſed into a ſolid maſs, 
and the fire which the fluids contained is, as it were, 
ſqueezed out or expelled. In churning butter a conſiderable. 
degree of heat is obſerved to be generated, which undoubt- | 
edly reſults from the fluid matter paſſing into a ſolid ſtate, 

3dly. As by the application of heat or fire ſolid bodies are 
expanded; ſo by a continuation and increaſe of it their par- t 
ticles are diſſolved and become fluid; and if the heat conti- \ 


nues to be accumulated, what was before a common or i. 
incompreſſible fluid, will be turned into an elaſtic fluid. In u 
common language, it will boil, and, in proceſs of time, g0 fr 
off entirely in vu. tl 
Boiling is evidently no other than a fluid being converted 
into vapour, and the point at whick water bevins to boil 1s Ve 
fixed, on Fahrenheit's ſcale, at two hundred and twelve de- to 
grees. In this caſe, as well as in the former, there muſt Nee 
be a conſiderable abſorption or accumulation of the matter an 


of fire before the effect can be wrought ; and the water or thi 
fluid boils or bubbles up, becauſe that part of the veſſel bo 
which is neareſt the fire will be moſt heated, and therefore in 
the evaporation commonly commences at the bottom. ty 
If the heat is continued after the fluid arrives at the boil- the 
ing point, the whole of the fluid will fly off in vapour Ste 
or ſteam, which, in common language, is called boiling nd 
away. Vapour is one thouſand eight hundred times lighter I af 
than water, that is, a given portion of water will, in an Lea. 
elaſtic form, occupy eighteen hundred times the ſpace it did Pun 
before. Vapour, as well as air, is called an elaſtic fluid, Hair! 


* Hence the diſtiaction es fluids ſimply elaftic, and permanent! 4 
elaſtic fluids. Air is a permanently elaftic fluid, becauſe it continues i 
that ſtate; whereas vapour, when brought in contalft with any body cold a gl 
than itſelf, is condenſed into water again, by that body attract ing from and 
the ſuperfiuous heat or fire. Heer vapour has a leſs powerful attract. Luſt 


for fire than airs 
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0 becauſe it may be compreſſed like wool or feathers, and, 
f when the preſſure is removed, will recover its former dimen- 
* ſions. Let it is only to a certain extent that vapour can be 
h compreſſed, for its force is immenſe, as you may fee by the 
is amazing power which is exerted by the feam engine in 
ot working pumps and other machinery; and the burſting of 
ne one of theſe engines is attended with a report much greater 
8, than that of the heavieſt cannon; in fact, the force of va- 
"RN pour is greatly ſuperior to that of gunpowder. One hun- 
le. dred and forty ponnds of gunpowder blew up a weight of 
t- thirty thouſand pounds, but the ſame weight of water, con- 
ite, verted into {team or vapour, lifted a weight of upwards of 
aue ſeventy-ſeven thouſand pounds, All fmoke is vapour, and 
WA. the ſinoke from our common coal fares proceeds from the” 
ths water which is formed in the proceſs of burning, and which 
07 is converted into vapour. It is, however, commonly mixed 
lis with ſome oily, bituminous, ſaline, or ſulphureous matter 
go from the coal, as is evident from the ſoot which adheres to 
the ſides of the chimney. 4 
rted Iluids would boil, or, in other words, be converted into 
11 18 vapour with a leſs degree of heat than they do, if it was not 
des for the preſſure of the atmoſphere. Spirit of wine boils, un- 
muſt der the ordinary prefſure of the atmoſphere, at one hundred 
atter and ſeventy-five degrees; but the ſpirit which is incloſed in 
of the glaſs before deſcribed, from which air has been excluded, 


veſſel WM boils, you will fee, with only the warmth of the hand; 
-efore I in fact, it will boil at fifty-two. Water alſo which boils at 

| two hundred and twelve degrees in the open air, will, in 
on the moſt perfect vacuum we can make, boil at ninety de- 
apour I Stees, that is, both theſe fluids boil in vacuo at one hundred 


oiling | and twenty=t wo degrees below their ordinary boiling: or 
lighter vaporific points If long after either of theſe fluids has 
in an ceaſed to boil, you put it under the receiver. of an air- 
it did Pump, you will ſee the boiling recommence as ſoon as the 


air begins to be exhauſted. 
You may, however, ſatisfy yourſelves ſveting all the 


fluid,“ 


7 anentl! 
inues I 


a clals bottle, or any other veſſel with a very long neck, 


ay coldi 
ee and fill it witk boiling water up to the mouth, "which 
tracy nut be corked up, ſo as entirely to exclude the air. As 


# 


the 


phenomena of boiling by a. very eaſy experiment. Take 
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the water is cooled by being put into another veſſel, it will 


not boil when firit put in, and as it continues to cool, you 
will ſee that the fluid being leſs expanded by the heat, will 


gradually recede in the neck of the bottle, and, after ſome 
minutes, a vacuum being thus created, it will ſpontaneouſly f 
begin again to boil with conſiderable vehemence. 0 

The fame phenomenon takes place on a fluid body aſ- t 
ſuming the elaſtic or vaporifie form, as upon a body chang- 8 
ing from a ſolid to a fluid ſtate; that is, a degree of ſenſible t! 
cold is produced. It is a common practice to cool wine in 01 
hot chmates by wrapping a wet cloth round the bottle, and ol 
hanging it up in the ſun, when the evaporation from the di 
cloth carries off the ſuperfluous heat from the wine. A man ex 
may be in the ſame manner frozen to death in a hot ſum- ya 
mer's day, by continuing to throw on him a quantity of I air 
vitnohic ether, which very eafily evaporates; and you may Ml fu 


put the ſame fact to trial yourſelves, by dropping a little Hatt 
ether upon the hand or any part of the body, when its eva- ma 
poration will produce a very ſenſible degree of cold. for 
Upon the fame principle you will eaſily fee why water, | 
either hot or cold, extinguiſhes flame. The water, when 
thrown on the burning body, is immediately converted into 
vapour or ſmoke, and this carries off with it ſuch a quan- 
tity of the elementary fire, that _=_ body mult neceſſarily | 
be left deſtitute of heat. 
_ 4thly. Combuſtion implies the cnc of fire from ſome | 
body 1 in which it exiſted in a latent ſtate, and the deſtruc- 
tion, or rather the change of ſome other body. Fire is con- 
tained in the largeſt quantity in air, and the pure part of it, 
that is, the oxygen, being diſpoſed to unite with many other 
matters, moſt of the ordinaty proceſſes of combuſtion and 
inflammation are the reſult of the ſudden union of oxygen 
with ſome other ſubſtance, in which caſe the fire which 
was contained in the oxygen air is diſengaged and let looſe. 
This fact is very clearly evinced in the combahion of phoſ- 
phorus, which inflames in the common temperature of the 
atmoſphere. Phoſphorus, i in fact, has a greater attraction 
for oxygen than almoſt any other ſubſtance ; ; when, there- 
fore, any portion of it is expoſed to the air, in a certain 
degree of heat, the pure or vital part, that 1s, the oxygen, is 
95 | attracted 
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1 attracted by it and condenſed, the phoſphorus is then 
u changed into phoſphoric acid, and the fire, which kept the 


U oxygen in an aerial form, is detached, and flame is pro- 
le duced. With reſpect to other inflammable matters (coal, 
y for inſtance) either they have a weaker attraction for oxy= 
gen than phoſphorus, or their particles have a ſtronger at- 
12 traction for each other; it is therefore neceſſary that a de- 
g- gree of internal agitation ſhould previouſly be excited in 
Me them, or even a third ſubſtance introduced. Thus, in the 
75 ordinary proceſs of exciting culinary fire, when a quantity 
nd of inflammable matter is heaped together, and fire intro- 
the duced among it, by the action of the fire a part of it is firſt 
lan expanded from its ſolid ſtate into the ſtate of inflammable 
im- vapour, it comes then neceſſarily into contact with the pure 
7 of air of the atmoſphere, and the action of the fire ſtill conti- 
nay nuing, the fire which the pure par̃t of the air contained 1s 
ittle attracted from it, and the oxygen unites with the inflam- 
eva- mable matter, and both are combined into water in the 


form of vapour or ſmoke. 
ater, Hence there can be no combuſtion without a ſupply of 
nen pure air; and therefore the common bellows, by bringing 
into nm acceſſion of air, cauſes. a fire to burn better. Flame is 
an- ignited vapour, and that part only which comes in contact 
arily with the air is inflamed; the flame of a candle- or lamp 
may therefore be conſidered as a tube or cone of fire, the 
bollow part of which within is filled with the vapour which 
s not inflamed, It aſſumes the form of a cone, becauſe the 
vapour being gradually conſumed as it riſes, the quantity is 


ſome 
ſtruc- 


s con- 85 5 

of it, Nettened in its dimenſions. Flame, which is ignited vapour, 

- other Ways aſcendsy becauſe vapour or ſmoke is lighter than air, 

n and nd it is a well-known principle that, by. the | laws of gravie. ? 


tation, the heavieſt body will be always neareſt the earth, 
nd conſequently the lighter at top. } 
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Taz Kino or THE Vor runs“ 

HIS bird is not uncommon in our collections; we have 
ourſelves ſeen it alive at Exeter Exchange. It is,” 

ſays Dr. Goldſmith, „a native of America, and not of the 
Eaſt Indies, as thoſe who make a trade of ſhewing birds 
would induce us to believe. It is as large as a turkey cock, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the odd formation of the {kin 
of the head and neck, which are bare. This ſkin ariſcs 
from the baſe of the bill, and is of an orange colour; 


- - whence it ſtretches on each fide to the head; thence it 


proceeds like an indented comb, and falls on either ſide 
according to the motion of the head. The eyes are ſur 
- Tounded by a red ſkin, and the iris has the colour and luſtre 
of pearl. The head and neck are without feathers, cc 
vered with a fleſh-coloured' ſkin on the upper part, a fine 
- ſcarlet behind the head, and a duſkier coloured ſkin before 
farther down, behind the head, ariſes a little tuft of black 
down, whence ifſues and extends beneath the throat, ot 
each fide, a wrinkled- ſkin of 'a browniſh colour, mixet 
with blue, and reddifh behind. Below, on the naked pa 
of the neck, is a collar, formed by foft longith feathers, of 
deep aſh colour, which ſurround the neck, and cover tt 
breaſt before. Into this eollar the bird ſometimes with 
draws-its whole neck, and ſometimes a-part of its head 
ſo that it looks as if it had un, its 1 * into i 
ys * 
This bird is no hy diſtinguiſhed from the reft by ti 
generoſity of his manners, or the delicacy of his appetit 
He attacks only the weaker animals, devouring rats, l1zarc 
ſerpents, and every kind of excrement or filth. 
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This bird has been claſſed, by moſt Sami, amo 
the vultures, becauſe it is not only poſſeſſed of the lat 
habits, but, like the reſt of this genus, has the head 
neck naked of feathers. The wrinkled ſkin with whul 
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cheſe parts are covered, is variegated with blue, white and 
red colours, ſomewhat reſeinbling that of a turkey- cock: 


a circumſtance from which theſe birds have been called 


callinaſſos by the Portugueſe and Spaniards, and Turkey 
buzzards by the North gp eee It is about the fize of a 


wild gooſe ; its wings, when folded, extend beyond the ex- 


tremity of the tail; the feathers of the whole body are 


blackiſh, with a ſhade of dark green and purple. The beak 
is white, the legs and feet of a fleſhy colour. | 


This bird is an inhabitant of Brafil, Guiana, Peru, and 


ſome of the Weſt India iſlands. In its manners it is more 


cowardly, naſty, and voracious, than perhaps any even of 
the vultures. If its high and rapid flight was attended 
with a proportionable degree of courage, it might live by 
the chace ; incapable, however, of facing danger, it con- 


tents itſelf with carrion, and every kind of filth, and will 
not attack an animal even when wounded or aſleep, unleſs 


it is able to overpower it, by aſſembling a great flock of 
thoſe of its kinds _ « 

The Brazilian vultures are generally ſeen in large flocks, 
fly very high- in the air, and paſs the night upon the talleſt 
trees, or in the moſt inacceffible rocks, from which they re- 
pair by day to the neighbourhood of towns, where the 
alizht on ſome eminence to watch their prey. Their fi ght 
and finell are remarkably penetrating; they diſcern their 
food at a great diſtance, which, as ſoon as diſcovered, they 
all fall upon it at once, and devour it in filence, till they are 
frequently ſo glutted that they are unable to riſe from the 
ground. As often as this is the caſe they are ſaid to have 
the power of vomiting their food, till their bodies are ſuffi- 
ciently lightened for the purpoſe of making their eſcape. In 
ſome parts of South America, where the hunters deſtroy. 
beaſts merely for the ſkin, the vultures follow in their train 
in vaſt numbers. The numberleſs carcaſes which are flead 
and expoſed to the air would ſoon render theſe parts un- 
healthy by their putrefaction, was it not for the miniftry 
of the vultures. No ſooner do they obſerve a carcaſe aban- 
doned than, by a general call, they all alight upon it, and 
inſtantly devour it to the bones, which they leave as bare as 


if ap had bern ſeraped with a knife. The Spaniards and 


Portugueſe, 


* no no \ 
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Portugueſe, who carry on a trade i in hides from theſe quar. 
ters, take the vultures under their protection, from the be. 
nefit they render them in preſerving. the purity of the air, 
which the putrefaction of ſo TN carcaſes could not fail 
to corrupt.“ 

From this circumſtance, in Guiana, Brafil, and New 
Spain, they are extremely numerous but their fleth is alto. 
gether uſclefs for food. From the foul nature of their ſub. 
ſiſtence it has contracted a putrid flavour which nothing 
can remove. In vain they try to conquer it, by taking 
away the entrails and the rump, or by waſhing. and apply- 
ing ſpices; their hard, ſkinny, and fibrous fleſh has con- 

trated a ſtench which nothing can render ſupportable. 

It is pleaſing to be a ſpeRator of the hoſtilities between 
the crocodile and the Brafilian vultures : of all animals they 
are, perhaps, moſt at enmity. The female crocodile, which, 
in the rivers of America, grows to the immenſe ſize of 
twenty-ſeven feet, lays her eggs. to the number of two or 
three hundred, in the ſands, by the fide of the water, where 
they are hatched hy the heat of the climate. This bideous 
ammal takes every precaution, while depoſiting her burden, 
to conceal the place from every other creature, but is un- 
able to elude the penetration of the vulture. A number of 
them fit ſilent and unſeen among the branches of a neigh- 
bouring foreſt, while ſhe is employed in. burying her eggs, 
and view her operations with the eager expectation of ſuc- 


ceeding plunder. They wait patiently till the crocodile has 


laid the whole number of her eggs, till ſhe has covered them 
carefully under the ſand, and until ſhe is retired from them 
to a convenient diſtance ; then, as Goldſmith deſcribes, they 
attack, all together, encouraging each other with cries, 
pour down upon the neſt, hook up the ſand in a moment, 
lay the.eggs bare, and devour the whole brood without re- 
morſe. 


This bird is to be found alſo on the continent of Africa, 


whence, probably, it has found its way into the New 


World. Their manners at the Cape of Good Hope are de- 
ſcribed by Kolben, who had often been a ſpectator of their 


mode of anatomiſing t the dead bodies of cows, oxen, and 
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wild animals, which they devour. Theſe birds,“ ſays 
he, „ ſeparate the fleſh from the ſkin and the bones with 
ſuch art, that they leave only the bare ſkeleton, covered, 


however, with the ſkin fo entire and unbroken, that it is 
impoffible to perceive. that the carcaſe is empty without a 
narrow examination. In performing this operation they 
firſt make an aperture in the belly of the animal, whence 
they tear out the entrails and devour them; they then enter 
the empty ſpace thus formed, and Epi the fleſn from 


the ſkin and bones, without diſcompoſing either. They 
attack their prey by ſurprize; if an ox, who is left to re- 
tarn from the yoke to his ſtall alone, fh6uld chance to lie 


down and reſt by the way, he is no ſooner perceived by the 
vultures, than they inevitably fall upon him, and devour 
him. When they attack an ox in the fields, they generally 
aſſemble to the number of an hundred, and ſometimes more, 
and thus overpower him by a general onſet.” 

There are two ſpecies of v e peculiar to Egypt; the 


ſpotted vulture, and the black. In that country they are 


Held in great veneration, becauſe they deſtroy the ſerpents, 
and other noxious animals with which it is infeſted. Dr. 
Shaw informs, that they are to be ſeen in great numbers in 
the neighbourhood of Grand Cairo; and that, from the 
harmleſſneſs of their nature, they are regarded as ſacred by 
the Mahometans. The Pacha orders two oxen every day 
for their maintenance; perhaps from ſuperſtitious motives 
'or probably in conſideration of their ſervices, in removing 
the carrion and filth from that great city.“ 

In Europe there are ſeveral of theſe birds, as the aſh-co- 
loured, the golden, the brown, and the creſted vulture : * 
There, however, they are far from being numerous; they 
produce young only once in a year, and, according to Ari- 


ſtotle, lay only one or two eggs. They build their neſts 


commonly in {ſuch high and ingccefiible ſituations, that it is 
but rare to find them out. T hey inhabit, from choice, the 
moſt deſerted and mountamous countries during ſummer : 
it is not till the froſt and now compel them, that they re- 
tire into lower and warmer ſituations. They ſeem more 
ſenſible of cold than the generality of elxgles, few oo 2 
| * Shaw's Travels, vol. II. p. 9. 
. Ver. b D d being 
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being found in the northern countries. Linnæus, who enu- 
merates the birds of Sweden, takes no notice of the vulture, 
M. Buffon, however, mentions one he had ſent him from 
Norway. In Great Britain there are, properly ſpeaking, 
no vultures; the faun-killer of this iſland ſeems improperly 
clafled in this genus by the Swediſh naturaliſt ; for it has 
all the characters of the eagle. 


Taz Brown Vor ronz.“ 


This bird is eight feet in breadth, when its wings are ex- 
tended; its neck is almoſt entirely diveſted of ben; 
upon the top of the head, however, there is a tuft forming a 
kind of creſt, beneath which are ſeen the apertures af the 
ears. The crop or ſtomach of this ſpecies is remarkable 
for a large cavity, covered with, hairs all pointing from the 
circumference to its centre. The largeſt feathers of the 
wing are two feet in length, the quill of each above an inch 
in circumference. 

This bird is believed to be the great vulture mentioned 
by Ariſtotle.F So vague and looſe are the terms employed 
by that father of naturaliſts, that it is. now no eaſy matter | 
to determine with certainty the ſpecies to which his deſcrip- pr 
tions ought to be applied. From the obſervations made by fil 
the gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, it ap- all 
_ pears that the internal ſtructure of this bird, as well as in 
that of the reſt of the genus, differs conſiderably from the W ma 
rapacious tribes of hawks and eagles. Their organs of di- the 
geſtion approximate to thoſe of the gallinaceous birds Who fpr 
feed upon grain. They, have a. ſort of gizzard of great pes 
muſcular force, which is no leſs calculated for the tritua- nee 
tion of grain than the digeſtion of fleſh. This genus may fl : 
de regarded not ſo much granivorous or carnivorous, but as 


endowed with a capacity of devouring every thing. C 
LED Tur VuLTvore 09 THE Al Ps. ? 8 
ting 


Something in the atr and figure of this bird reſembling felt 
the eagle, bad determined the Grecian naturaliſt to rank it of t 
»Le Griffon, Buffon ; e eee e dw 20 e ort 
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in that claſs * it forms in reality the jaſt ſtep i in "that pro» 


greſſion of ſhades between theſe two tribes; but it 1 is be 
yond all doubt more cloſely allied to the foriner than the 
latter. Ta the rapacious habits of the eagle, it Joins the 
daſtardiy manners of the vulture. Of the: "txt! it retains 
none of the generous qualities, while it ſeems to outdo 
the laſt in every thing hideoug and diſguſting. It allows 
itſelf to be chaced and beaten by the crows; and being.an 

unactive hunter, and of fluggiſh flight, it is continually 
uttering the doleful cries of hunger, as it trudges along in 
queſt of carrion, Its wings are ſhorter, and the tail longer 
than in the eagle tribes: the head is of a bright blue, and 
the neck covered with a thin down of white colour At the 
lower part of the neck, the bird is provided with a collar of 
mall white feathers, reſembling a ruff. The bill, and the 
naked fkin covering its baſe, are black, the legs and feet "of 
+ leaden colour ; but what moſt remarkably diſtinguiſhes 
this bird, is a large brown {pot upon its breaſt, immediately 
below the ruff, of the ſhape of a heart. 

The vulture of the Alps is a bird of an ignoble and nt 
proportioned figure; and his unattractive form 1 is rendered 
ſtill more- diſguſting by a kind of humour that is continu- 
ally ſuing from his noſtrils, and from two other apertures 
in the beak, which ſeem provided for the eſcape of this 
matter conſtantly diſcharged by the animal. When upon 
the ground the crop appears prominent, and the wings are 
ſpread, - This ſpecies is more rare than the other Euros 
pean vultures, being only found upon the Alps and A 
_ and tome mountains of Greece. hg 


+ 
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The feathers of this ſpecies are rather black than wy co 
loured; it is of the ſize of the common eagle, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the brown vulture, which it moſt nearly 
reſembles, by a much longer and cloſer covering of down, 
of the ſame colour with 'the feathers of the back, and by a 
fort of white cravat which proceeds from each ſide of the 
head, and reaches down the neck. The legs and feet of 
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this ſpecies : are. charaReriſtic ; the former being covered 


with l feathers, and the latter being yellow. 
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This vulture is inferior in ſize to the three former; Ns 
magnitude, however, has been deemed ſufficient to entitle 


it to à place among the vultures. Its bill is black, and 
hooked at the end; the feathers of a browniſh black, and 
the legs yellow. When upon the ground it raiſes two 


tuſts of feathers on the ſides of its head, reſembling horns; 
which, while the bird is on wing are not perceptible. The 
wings of this bird, when extended, are fix feet; his flight is 


more rapid than the reft of the vulture tribes, as his cou- 
rage and activity are greater. He purſues and preys upon. 


almoſt every ſpecies of bird; but is moſt ſucceſsful in chaſ- 
ing hares, rabbits, young foxes, fawns, and even fiſhes. 
When purſuing his prey, his flight ſeems to be the effect of 
much effort, and it is attended wah a great noiſe, His fa» 
vourite food is the entrails of animals, whether dead or 
alive; and though remarkable for voracity, be can endure 
an abſtinenee of fourteen days. Geſner relates, that two ef 
this ſpecies were caught in the province of Alſace, in a neft 
conſtructed upon a very tall oak, not far from the town of 
Miſen. 

The golden vulture is the moſt remarkable of the Fo- 
ropean birds of this tribe, and in many particulars it re- 
ſembles the golden eagle, only ſurpaſſing it in every pros 
portion. From the top of the bill to that of the tail it 
meaſures four feet eight inches. The bill is about ſeven, 
inches long, the tail two feet three inches, and the largeſt 
feathers of the wing are about three feet.? The head, 
throat, and upper part of the neck, are covered with a pale 
red down; the back, rump, and coverts of the tail are 
blackiſh; all the lower parts of the body, the breaſt, belly, 
and ſides are brown, deep towards the head of the bird, but 
yellowiſh as they approach nearer the tail. The other ſpe- 

Le vauture a aigrettes, Buffon. Le vauture wy Rrificct, ; 

+ Gefneravi, pag. 702+ | 4 
1 Briſſon, tom. 1. p. 459. 
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{ eies of vulture differ in ſize end colour, but are all buff 
| ciently diſtinguiſhable by their naked heads and necks; 
their bills Rraight from the 8 but crooked e the 


ü oint. 

is Vultures, although rare in bonds x are extonpthes; nu- 
le merous in Egypt, Arabia, and the iſlands of the Archipe- 
1d lago. There their ſkins, which are as thick as that of a 
ad kid, conſtitute a valuable article of commerce. Thoſe who 
VO deal in them take off the large hard feathers, leaving a fine, 
s, thick, and warm down, wich covers the ſkin, and renders 
he it a comfortable wear, when made an article of clothing. 
tis Aſter they have gorged themſelves with an exceſs of food, 


they cannot eaſily take their flight, and are in that condi- 
tion readily caught by dogs, or killed by ſtones os cudgels 
thrown at them by the inhabitants.“ 

The eagle chaces by the eye; but the ſmell of the vulture 
being far more acute, it is probable he is moſt frequently 
directed to his prey by that ſenſe: no ſooner does an ani- 
mal drop, than they are aſſembled around it from all 
quarters, though diſtant far beyond the reach of ſight. 
Their internal formation differs conſiderably from birds of 
the eagle or hawk kind: like granivorous birds they have 
both a crop and a ſtomach, which, from the ſtrength of the 
muſcles of which it is compoſed, may be conſidered as a 
gizzard. They ſeem adapted inwardly , not only for being 
carmvorous, but to devour grain, and almoſt every kind of 
y Pror food that can gratify their yoracious habits, 
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A HIS illuſtrious reformer 6f the church was the ſon of 


John Luther and Margaret Lindeman, and was born 
Wi Iaeben, in Saxony, November 10, 1483. His father 
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was only a miner, yet, by his induſtry and frugality, ue 
improved the fortune of his family, and at length attained 
Luther was ini⸗ 


the poſt of a magiſtrate in his province. 
tiated early into letters, and, having learnt the rudiments of 


grammar at home, at the age of thirteen, he was ſent to a 
ſchool at Magdeburg, where, however, he only remained 
twelve months, owing to the incapacity of his parents to 


pay for his education. From thence he was removed to 
Eiſenach, in Thuringia, where he was ſupported and in- 
ſtructed at the expence of his mother's friends, who were 
perſons of ſome eonfideration in that town. 
was ſent to the nniverſity of Eſpurt, where he went through 
the uſual courſes of logie and philoſophy, which ſtudies he 
ſoon quitted, and applied hiralelf to the beſt claſhical writ- 
ers, as Cicero, Virgil, Livy, &c. At the age of twenty he 
took his Maſter's degree, and, about the ſame time, read 
lectures upon Ariftotle's phyſics and ethics. 

He afterwards began to ſtudy the law, at the requeſt of 
his friends; but a remarkable occurrence detached him 
from this purſuit, and led him into that line wherein he 
was deſtined to effect a great reformation. Being walking 
one day in the fields with a fellow- ſtudent, he was ftruck: 
with lightning, and his companion was killed by his ſide. 


From this time he reſolved upon quitting the world, agree- 


able to the notions which then prevailed on religion; and, 
accordingly, entered himſelf into the order of the Hermits 
of St. Auguſtine. 


Here he employed his time in ſtudying theology and the 


writings of the chriſtian fathers, particularly thoſe of Au- 


| guſtine. Happening by chance to meet with a copy of the 


Latin Bible, in the library of the convent, he read it with 
avidity, and ſoon began to ſee how oppoſite the ſtate of reli- 
gion was to that truth which had been delivered by Chriſt, 
and fealed by his blood. In 1507 he took prieſt's orders, 


and the year following he removed to the univerfity of 


Wittemberg, which was juſt founded. Here he read public 
lectures in philoſophy three years with the greateſt reputa- 
tion, and brought the univerſity into conſiderable credit. 


In 1512 ſeven convents of his order having a quarrel 
with their vicar-general, Luther was choſen to go to Rome 


£0 


In 1501 he - 
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to defend their cauſe. Here he had a full opportunity t 
obſerving the manners of the Roman court, which gave 
bim great diſguſt, efpecially as contraſted with the character 12 
and doctrine of the primitive chureh. On his return tao 
Wittemherg he received the degree of Doctor in Dini 2 
at the expence of Frederie, Elector of Saxony, who had a 
great efteem for him, le ſettled himſelf in this . 1 
as Divinity Profeſſor, and read lectures upon the ſacred - 
books. He explained the epiftle to the Romans, and alſs' - 
the Pſalms, which he cleared up, and illuſtrated in a man- 
ner ſo entirely new, that there ſeemed, after a long and dark 
night, a new day to ariſe, in the judgment of all pious and 
prudent men. The better to qualify himſelf for the taſk he 
had undertaken, he applied with great diligence to the ſtudy: 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages; to which, it is ſaid, 
he was particularly excited by the writings of. Eraſmus. --- - 
In this manner he was employed when the general in- 
dulgences were publiſhed. in 1517. Pope Leo X. formed 
a deſign of building the magnificent church of St. Peter at 
Rome, which had been begun by his predeceſſor, Julius II. 
but ſtill required immenſe ſums to be finiſhed. The papa! 
treaſury was much exhauſted, and, therefore, his Holineſs 
was adviſed to have recourſe to a method which had often 
proved lucrative, This method was by iſſuing indulgences- 
throughout Europe in favour of thoſe who ſhould contri. 
bute any ſum to the building St. Peter's church. Perſons 
were appointed in different countries to preach up theſe in- 
dulgences, and to receive money for them. Albut, Arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, was nominated a commiſſioner for Ger- 
many; and he granted a commitlion to John Tetzel, a Do- 
minican friar, and others of his order. Theſe men were 
very indefatigable in their trade; and Tetzel boaſted of. 
having fo. large a commiſſion from the Pope, though a man 
ſhould have deflowered the Virgin Mary, yet for money he 
might be pardoned. He added, moreover, that he did not 
only grant forgiveneſs of ſins paſt, but alſo an indemnity 
tor the offences to come. So ſhameleſs was this traffic car- 
tied on throughout Germany, that many perſons grew diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Pope's conduct; and Luther, on the eve 
of . in 1517, publicly fixed up on the church- 
door 
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door at Wittemberg, a long theſis againſt: indulgences, 
This paper contained ninety- five propoſitions, in which he 
maintained that the Pope could releaſe no puniſhments but 
wihat he inflicted himſelf, and indulgences could be nothing 
but a relaxation of eccleſiaſtical penalties, affecting the live 
ing only. He added, that chriſtians ſhould be inſtructed 
how much better it was to abound in works of real charity 
to the poor, than to purchaſe a fictitious pron „Which 
would be of no ſervice to them. 

His propoſitions were no ſooner publiſhed than Tetzel, 
the pardon-merchant, maintained and publiſhed at Frank- 
fort, a theſis in oppoſition to them. _ He went farther, and 
anathematized Luther from the pulpit as an abominable he- 
retic, and publicly burnt his thefts. The ſtudents at Wit- 
temberg returned the compliment -in Kind, by making a 
bonfire of Tetzel's thefis. 

The conduct of Luther, however, was very niederate and 


aa in compariſon of his adverſaries, who attacked him 


on all fides with great violence. The principal of theſe 
were John Eckins, Divinity Profeſſor at Ingolſtadt; Syl- 
veſter Prierias, a Dominican ; and James Hogoftratus, a 

friar-preacher.” Luther. though rudely treated by theſe an- 
tagoniſts, replied to them ith conſiderable modeſty, 
and with great ſubmiſſion to the authority of the Pope. His 
enemies grew every day more and more active againſt him; 
and he was at length accuſed to Leo as a dangerous heretic, 
On hearing of this Luther wrote a letter to the Pope, in 


which he profeſſed his dutiful obedience, and ſubmitted to 
him an explication of his propoſitions, and an apology fot 


his conduct. The Emperor Maximilian, about the ſam 


time, applied to the Pope to interpoſe his authority for re- 
ſtoring the peace of Germany, by ſuppreſſing theſe religious 


diſputes. The Pope accordingly ordered Luther to be cited 


to Rome within ſixty days, to give an account of his doc- 
trine; and, at the ſame time, he wrote a letter to the 


Elector of Saxony, requeſting him to withdraw his protec- 


tion from Luther, and to give him up to the Cardinal Ca- 
jelan, his Legate. The Elector, however, had too great a 
regard for our divine to permit him to go to Italy, from 
hegen it was pretty certain he would never have been 
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ſuffered to return. He therefore deſired that Luttier⸗ might 
have leave to plead his own cauſe beſore the Legate in Gere 
many, which was granted. The Cardinal endeavouretd to- 
bring him into a recantation ef his doctrines, but in vain; 
and, after ſundry conferences, Luther became more con- 
firmed in his oppoſition to the court of Rome. The Llectot 
of Saxony gave him the fulleſt ſupport, and the whole unis 
verlity of Wittemberg received his doctrines with pleaſure, 
and defended them with ability and zeal. Theſe doctrines 
ſpread throughout Germany, and many great and learned 
men joined themſelves to Luther; among the reſt Philip 
Melancthon, whom the Elector had invited to the univer- 
fity of Wittemberg; and Anchard Caroloſtadius, an able 
divine and profound linguiſt, of that place. They endena- 
voured to draw over Eraſmus to their party; and Luther 
himſelf wrote to that great man in the moſt reſpectful and 
aflectionate terms. The high reputation of Eraſmusthrough 
all Europe made bim an acquiſition worth contending for; 
but he had too great a regard for his perſonal ſafety and in- 
tereſt openly to eſpoufe a eauſe which he ſecretly approved 
and which by his writings he had, in part, greatly pro- 
moted. However, he anſwered Luther kindly, and ſays, 
among other things: I have dipped into your Commen- 
taries on the Pſalms, and they pleaſe me prodigiouſiys 
There is a Prior of the Monaſtery of Antwerp, who ſays ho 
was formerly your pupil, and loves you moſt affeQtionatelys 
He is a truly chriſtian man, and, almoſt the only one of his 
ſociety who preaches. Chriſt, the reſt being attentive either 
to the fabulous traditions of men, or to their own profit 
The Lord Jeſus pour upon you his ſpirit, that you may 
abound more and more every day to his glory in the ſervice 
of the church. Farewel.“ £321 

In 1519 Luther had. a diſpute, at Leinke, with Eeaig 
upon purgatory, indulgences, and upon the authority of 
the Pope; points at that time of the moſt delicate nature. 
This conference ended, like all others of the ſame kind, the 
parties not coming the leaſt gearer in their opinions, but 
more at enmity with each other's perſons. 9444 

The fame year Luther's books about indulgences were 
en genlured by the dixines of Louvain and Cologne, 


e oh 
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n which U * againſt their cenſures, ans declared ae 
he valued them not; charging thoſe Weener at the 
ſame. time, with raſhneſs and injuſtice. 

About the end of this year he pabliſhed A + ink in 
which he contended for the communion being celebrated in 
both kinds. The year following the Pope iſſued a bull of 
condeinnation againſt Luther, Who was“ lo Iittialaffetted 
with it, that he called it the execrable bull of Antichriſt, 
and printed. a book mlled: the *<* Captivity of Babylon, in 
which he attacked the errors of the Church of Rome with 
greater warmth than he had yet done. He alſo had the 
courage to call the ſtudents of Wittemberg together, and in 
their preſence flung the Pope's bull and decretals into a 
fire, prepared for the purpole, ſaying, 5 Becauſe thou haft 
troubled the Holy One of God, let eternal fire trouble thee.“ 

The bull of Luther's condemnation was publiſhed in 
Germany, by Eccius and Jerom Aleander, who: were * 
pointed by the Pope to manage this affair. 

The latter waited on Frederic, Hlector of „ * 
preſented him with à brief from the Pope, by which his 
Holineſs informed him of his decree againſt the errors of 
Luther. Aleander told the Elector that he had two things 
to requeſt of him in the Pope's name: Firſt, that he 
would cauſe all Luther's books to be burnt; and, ſecondly, 
that he would either put Luther to death, or impr ſon 
him, or ſend him to the Pope. Both theſe propoſals 
were rejected with firmneſs; and the EleQtor continued to 


, 2 


give his effectual ſupport to the. reformer, whoſe * e 


thered ſtrength and adherents every day. 


The Diet of Worms was held in the ee of 1524, 


and the Emperor ſent a ſafe- conduct to Luther, with #' 


letter directed To the honourable, beloved, and devout 


Doctor, Martin Luther, of the order of St. Auguſtine,” in 


which he ſummoned him to appear at the Diet, and aſſured 


him that he need not fear any ill- treatment. Nevertheleſs 


Luther's friends were much againſt his going, and re- 
minded him of the treatment of John Huſs, who had been 


burnt at Conſtance, notwithſtanding the ſafe · conduct which 


he had received from the Emperor Sigilmund. But Luther 


deſpiſed all danger, and declared, that if he knew there 


were 


—— 
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were as many delle at Worms as tiles upon the houſes, he 

1 wonld go. . 

R He arrived at ahea city April 16th; and à prodigious 
multitude of people were aſſembled there to ſee a man of 

Wi whom they had heard ſo much. When he appeared before 
n che Diet, he had two queſtions put to him: 1. Whether 


if he owned thofe books for his that went under his name; 7 
«& 2. Whether he intended to retract or defend what was con- 
ih tained in them? After conſiderable altercation' Luther | 
in boldly declared, that ** unleſs he was convinced by texts 4 
th of Scripture, 'or evident reaſon, independent of the autho- 
he I rity of Popes and Councils, he neither could nor would re- 


in | tract any thing, becauſe it was unlawful: for him to act 
oa againſt his enden c 

This being Luther's final reſolution, he was ſuffered by 
the Emperor to depart the city, though many of the eccle- | 
fiaftics wiſhed him to cauſe the beretie to be put to death. 
Luther left Worms on the th of April, and, on the road, 
he was ſuddenly ſet upon' by ſome horſemen in diſguiſe, 
who carried him fecretly to the Caſtle of Wittemberg. 
This was a contrivance of the Ele&or, and was calculated 
to anſwer two purpoſes; firſt; it cauſed people to believe, 
that he was taken away by the intrigues of his enemies, 
which made them odious, and exaſperated men's minds 
wonderfully againſt them; and, ſecondly, it ſecured him 
tiom the proſecution which the TAPE and Emperor wei, 
making againſt him. 
ed to While the bull of Leo X., rette by Charles V., 1 
0 goo! ckundering throughout the empire, Luther was ſafe! 15 

W but up in his caſtle, which he afterwards called His 

| 1800 Rermitage and his Patmos. Here he held a correfpond- 
ith a I ence with his friends at Wittemberg, and employed him- : 
evout ſelf in writing books againſt his adverſaries, After a con- 
e, in ¶ cealment of ten months, he iſſued from his retirement, ; 
\Fured: {© and once more made his appearance in the univerſity, to 
theleſs I the great joy of his friends, He now made open war with 


id re- the Pope and his clergy, and wrote a ſharp anſwer to the 
4 been King of: England's book on the © Seven ' Sacraments," 
which That treatiſe: of Henry VIII. was fo well received by 


uther 
there 
were 


= e that hs REES on _ Nute author the title of b | 
 - . «6 Defender” 
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.<* Defenger. of the Faith ;” but Luther paid as little reſpa IN * 
0 vis. royal antagoniſt as he did to his Holineſs. Jn 1522 
he epublithea a tranſlation of the New Teftament i into Ger. 
; man, which contributed. to ſpread the truth rapidly through- 
f "out the empire. Leo X. was ſucceeded by Adnan VI. 
who endeavoured to.check the reformation by his bulls, 
Aud exhortations to the ſecular princes, but in vain. he 
1 EY had burſt forth too ſtrongly, and had acquired too 
great a power to be extinguiſhed by eccleſiaſtical or civil 
authority. In 1524 Eraſmus was prevailed upon to write 
againſt Luther. That great man, however, took up a, 
| point remote from the great cauſe which he ſecretly ad- 
mired; and only defended free-will, .in oppoſition to the 
n of Luther upon that ſubject. Our reformer im- | 
. mediately wrote an anſwer to this book, and though Me- ! 
* lancthon had promiſed Eraſmus that Luther would wt 1 
0 


him with civility and moderation, yet he had fo little re- 
gard for his friend's promiſe, that he never wrote any thing 
more ſevere. He accuſed Eraſmus of being careleſs about 
religion, and little ſolicitous what became of it, providelWÞ + 
the world continued in peace; adding withal, that his no 
tions were more philoſophical than chriſtian. Eraſmus 
| publiſhed a piece in reply to Luther, entitled Hyperaſpiſtes 
and there the controverſy ended. 

About this time he threw off the 3 habit, an 
Soon after married Catherine de Bore, a gentlewan's daugh 
ter, who had been a nun, but was Pits, with ſome this 
33 from the convent of Nimptſchen. This marriage w 
| loudly cenſured by the catholics, and gave offence to ſo 
of his own party. But Luther was ſatisfied with what 
bad done; for his marriage proved very happy, and pr 
duced three ſons. 

The diſturbances in Germany encreaſed daily, and tt 
Princes of the empire had ſerious quarrels with each- other 
according as they adopted or rejected the doctrines of L 

ther. 
In 1529 the Emperor was obliged | to call a Diet, 
Spires, to require the aid of the princes againſt the Tur 
ho had taken Bude, and to deviſe ſome means for allayi! 
ro * about religion. In this Diet, after — ⸗w | 
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al” Alputes, a deeree was made, in which, among other thin, 
22 it was appointed: That the new 3 about the eu- 
ter- chariſt ſhould not be entertained ; that the maſs ſhould be 
Ch- continued; and that the miniſters of religion ſhould' not. 
J., preach any thing contrary to the ſenſe of the church. 
olls, The EleQor, John, of Saxony, (for Frederick was dead) 
The end ſome other princes, made a famous proteſtation agai 

too this edict, in which they were joined by fourteen Ades, 
civil i This inſtrument was drawn up April 19th, 1529, and in 
write it they appealed from all that ſhould be done, to a e 
up a or national council. This was the proteſtation which g 
y ad · che name of Proteſtants to the reformers of Germany. 
0 the After this the proteſtant princes entered into a league 
r im · ¶ among themſelves, to defend each other againſt the Fro- 
n Me · peror and the catholics; and the year following was drawn 
nſwelll up, at Auglburg, a Conſeſſion of Faith, which was ſigned 
tle re- by the princes, and ſtill oontinues che oer formulary 
of the Lutheran churches. ö 
about In 1594 Luther tranſlated the Bible into German, 7 
rovidell continued writing in defence of the important cauſe of 
his no truth, with vigour and ſucceſs, till the time of his death, 
raſmuf which happened at Ifleben, in Saxony, February 18th, 
alpiſtes 1546. A little before he expired, he admoniſhed thoſe who 


bit, ant 
s daugh (Which * ſat once or twice) will deviſe ſtrange things 
e other] againſt it. His body, being put into a leaden coffin, 
age wi was interred in the cathedral charch of Iſleben, whence it 
to ſom was atterwards-Temoved to Wittemberg, and there buried 
what wich the greateſt pomp that, perhaps, ever happened to the 
and pia remains of any private man. Princes, earls, nobles, and 
ſtudents without number, attended the e = 

, and Ul funeral oration was ſpoken by Melancthon. ß 
ich othe Biſhop Atterbury has given the following clegant . 
es of LY racter of this intrepid reformer; Martin Luther > life. 
Aus he, “ was a continual warfare; he was engaged again 

a Viet the united forces of the papal world, and he ſtood the 
he Tum ſhock of them bravely, both with courage and ſucceſs, He 
or allayi was a man certainly of high endowments of mind, and 


ſqme f treat virtues; he had à vaſt underſtanding, which raiſed 


difput} Vol. I. E e him 


were about him, to © pray to God for the propagation of 
the ' Goſpel, becauſe, ſaid he, “ the council of Trent 
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occaſions. 


beautiful upon the eee are the ſect of ur chat 
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bim up to Pitch. -of learning. unknown to the age ig 
which, he liced; his ele in Seripßture was admis 
raple, his Jacution manly, and his way of reaſoning with. 
all che ſubtilty that, thoſe plain truths» he delivered would 
bear: his thoughts. were always bent on great deſigus, and 
he had a reſolution fitted to go through with them; the 
aſſurance: of his mind was; not to: be ſhaken.on ſurprized ; 


it) before. the Diet of Worms, was ſuch as might have been 


bl the 40 of the apoſtles. 60 His, lite was holy, and, when t 


had lei fare for. retirement, ſevere; | his; virtues. active 0 
chiefly, and homilitical, not thoſe lazy. ſullen ones of the le 
eloiſter. He had no ambition but in the ſeryices of Gad: h; 
for other things, neither his enjoyment nor Wiſhes ever went to 


higher than the bare conveniences of living. He was of a 
temper particularly averſe to covetouſneſs, or any baſe fin; I v. 


and charitable even to a fault, without reſpect to; his own bl. 
If among this croud of yirtues a failing crept an 
in, we muſt remember that an apoſtle himſelf had not been ¶ by 
irreproachable.; if in the body of his doctrine one flaw is I ſex 
to be ſeen, yet the greateſt lights of the church, and in che 
pureſt times of it, were, we know, not exact in all their 
opinions. Upon the whole, we have certainly great reaſou 
to break out, in the phraſe of the prophet, and tay, “ How: 
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5 YONATASHKA. is an; iſland. of We extent, 
"lying: in ſotltude fifty-three. degrees north, and ans 


hundred and ſixty-ſeyen. dogrees ol caſt 8 By the 
inhabitants of this and the neighbouring illands, as well au ey er 
by the gs who have ſettled — * American con- et itc 
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Ilanners aud Customs vf the Ovnalifitnnt. 1s 
tinent is called Alaſobta. The Rt HAHA ted at this 
and the other conſiderable iſlands,” for the purpoſe of ch 
lecting furs; thoſe of the ſea-beaver or otter attract their 
yrincigad concern; but ſkins of a us inferiot tb theſe 
make a part alfo of their trade. 1 [alter e 0h 4k 
The native inhabitants of — to Abappesll 
ance, à very peadeable, ine ffenſive race of people; and, it 
is ſaid, that in regard to honeſty they might ſerve as-a pats 
tern to the moſt ervilized nations. They have their "own 
chiefs, and ſeem to enjoy liberty and property without nit 
leſtation from the Ruſſians, with whom they live in great 
harmony, though it is evident that they have been ſubjected 
to them, and are now probably their tributarie. 
The Oonalaſhkans are low of ſtature, but : plemipedga | 
well ſhaped ;. their necks are commonly ſhort; they have 
black eyes and ſmall beards. Their hair is long, black; 
and ſtraight; the men wear it looſe behind, and cut before? 
but the women tie it up in a-bunch.  'Fhe'idreſs of both 
ſexes is the ſame with reſpect to faſhion, but differs as to the 
materials. The frock worn by the women is made of ſeal- 
ſkins; that of the men of the ſkins of birds; both reach be- 
low the knees. This conſtitutes the whole dreſs of the fe- 
males, But over the frock the men wear another, which 
is water-proof. Some of them wear boots; and all have 
au oval- ſnouted cap, made of wood, with a rim that ad- 
mits the head. Theſe caps are dyed of different colours, 
and ornamented with briſtles of ſome ſea- animal, upon 
which glaſs beads are ſtrung, and on the front is a ſmall 
image or two formed of bone. Both men and women 
perforate the lower lip, in which they ſuſpend pieces oß 
bone. Some fix beads to the upper lip, under the, noſtuls, 
and they all have ornaments hanging from their ears. 
Fiſh, and other ſea- animals, birds, roots, berries, and 
ven ſea- weed, compoſe their food. The fiſh they dry, and 
ay up in ſummer for their ſuſtenance in winter, Mo of 
heir proviſions they eat raw, though ſometimes they prac- 
iſe the operations of boiling and broiling ; for the former 
hey make uſe of a Ruflian braſs kettle, or one made of a 
at ſtone with ſides of clay. 20 we, 
Theſe people, in building RY 8 ig © in the ground 
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an oblong pit, from thirty to fifty feet long, and fifteen. oy 
twenty feet broad; over this they form a roof of wood, 

which they cover with turf and earth. Near each end is 
left a ſquare opening, one of which is intended to admit 
the light, and the other is uſed to go in and out of the 
houſe, with the aſſiſtance of a ladder, or rather upright 
polt cut into ſteps. Round the fides and ends of the habi- 
tation, the families, ſeveral of which dwell together, have 
their ſeparate apartments, where they ſleep and fit to work, 

not on benches, but in a ſort of concave trench, covered 
with mats, ſo that this part of the houſe is kept clean and 
decent, but the fame cannot be ſaid of the middle of the 
houle, which is common to all the families. Behind and 
over the trench they place the few effects which they 
poſſeſs, ſuch as their mats, ſkins, and apparel. Like thoſe 
of the Greenlanders their houſes are heated and lighted by 
lamps. See the plate in No. 4. 

Their whole furniture conſiſts of buckets, cans, wooden 
bowls, ſpoons, matted baſkets, and ſometimes a Ruffian 
-kettle or pot, which are made in a very neat manner, 
though they have no other tools among them than knives, 
hatchets, and ſewing-needies made of bone. With the jaſt 
they wark embro.dery, make their bes and canoes, 
which, with their implements for hunting and fithing, te- 
ſemble thoſe of the Greenlanders deſcribed in our tecond 


number. All fewing is performed by the females. They 


are ſhoemakers, taylors, and boat-coverers, for the men 
conſtruct the wooden frame over which the ſkins are 
placed. They manufacture mats and buſkets of gralv 
which are ſtrong and beautiful. 

Theſe people produce fire both by colliſion and attrition. 
In the former caſe they ftrike two ſtones againſt each other, 
on one of which a quantity of brimſtone has been pre- 
viouſly rubbed, The latter method is performed by means 


of two Pieces of wood, one of which is flat, and the oth 


is a Rick of about a foot and a half in length. They prel 
he poings! end of the {tick upon the other piece of wav 
whirling it nimbly round as a drill, and thus fire 18 * 
produced. 


Tde natives of this iſland do not appear to be low 
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Manners, and Cuſtoms, Ge. 


kved; it is à very rare thing to ſee a perſon! who can be 


ſuppoſed to have arrived to ſrty years of age. What their 


religious opinions are, or whether they have any notions, 


reſpecting a ſuperintending firſt cauſe, and a future ſtate, 


have not been aſcertained: They inter their dead on the 
tops of hills, and raiſe over the grave a little hillock 3 hut 
if the grave be by the ſide of the read, a heap of ſtones / is 
raiſed. over; it, and every one Who Paſſes by it adds a ſtone 
to the heap. This will account for, the appearance of ſe- 
veral ſtone mounds, that ſeem to have been artificially 
raiſed, _ USES the appearance ot great antiquity, | 


11 „ „„ 
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NoOTKA SUN 
"The entrance of King George s, or Nootka Sound, is a 


the caſt corner of 'Goo0d-Hope Bay; its latitude? is about 
fifty degrees north, and its longitude is two hundred and 


thirty-three degrees eaſt. With reſpect to the ſhape and 


ſtature of the inhabitants of this place, it may. be ſaid that, 
in general, they differ not, in theſe circumſtances; from the 
people of Oonalaſnka. They incruſt themſelves in ſuch a 
manner with paint and filth, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
aſcertain the colour of their ſkins ; though when they are pro- 
perly cleanſed, it appears little inferior in whiteneſs to that of 
the more ſouthern Europeans. Their dreſs is a flaxen kind of 


mantle, ornamented with a narrow {tripe of fur on the upper 


edge, and fringes at the loweredge; and ſometimes the mantle 
is faſtened round the waiſt by a girdle of coarſe, matting, 
Over this is worn a ſmall cloak of the ſame ſubſtance, reach - 
ing to the waiſt, They wear a Cap like a truncated cone, 
made of fine matting, ornamented with a round, knob, or 
bunch of leathern taſſels, having a ſtring paſſing under the 
chin to prevent its blowing off. 'This dreſs, with little varia- 
tion, is common to both ſexes ; but the men ſometimes wear 
over their other garments the ſkins, of ſome animal, as a 
bear, wolf, &c. with the hair outwards. . Notwithſtanding 
the convenience, and, indeed, elegance of this dreſs, if k 

clean, yet by the continual rubbing of their bodies' with 


* Ibaint and greaſe, they contract ſuch an offenſive ſmell, as 


well as ſwarm with verminz that their whole appearance is 
truly wretched and completely diſguſting, They adorn 
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their ears nd noſes with bones, or pieces of copper and 


braſs... About their wriſts» they wear bracelets of white 
bugle beads, or thongs with taffels, or a broad black horny 
ſhining ſubſtance. Round their ancles they frequently tie 
leathern thongs, or finews of animals curiouſly twiſted. 
| Theſe are their common drefles and ornatnents; but they 
have others which they ufe on extraordinary "occaſions, 
foch as going to war, and exhibiting themſelves to ſtrangers 
in viſits of ceremony, when they aſſume a truly ſavage and 
ridiculous appearance, both on account of the ſkins of the 
wild beaſts, decorated with various figures, with which 
they cover the other parts of their dreſs, and on- account 
of the enormous wooden maſks which they apply to their 
faces. - | 
- Thus ſtrangely apparelled, the inhabitants of Nootka 
Sound muſt excite, in ſtrangers, ſentiments of terror; yet i 
in themſelves they are quiet and peaceable. They are rather } 
reſerved than loquacious; and, in their higheſt paroxyſms I 
of rage, they have neither ftrength of language, nor ſigni- f 
ficaney of geſtures ſufficient to expreſs their anger. Iheit n 
public orations confiſt of ſhort ſentences, or ſingle words, 0 


fingle. geſture appropriated to each expreſſion. 

\ From their exhibiting human ſkulls and bones to ſale 
them can be little doubt but that they treat their enemies 

with the moſt brutal cruelty ; nevertheleſs, to Europeans 
they appear docile, courteous, and good tempered ; quick 
in reſenting injuries, and as quickly forgetting them. They 
ſeem to be actuated in no degree by the prineiple of curlo- 
ſity, which is fo Pen e in moſt other nations. Few 
of them expreſſed any inclination to examine things with 
which they were unacquainted, and which to perſons not 
entirely devoid of curioſity, would excite confiderable aft6- 
niſhment. If they can procure the articles that they know | 
are ſuited to their wants, they are ſatisfied; and to obtain up- 
theſe they manifeſt diſpoſitions to wn ie winch hg 
virtue can ſeldom repreſs. 

- The only inhabited parts of the Sund are two villages, 
which are ſuppoſed to contain about two thouſand ſouls. 


The houſes conſiſt of three * placed at nearly equal 
diſtances 


the Thliabitants of Nootka Sound. 312 
diſtgnces dein ench other, the front row: being the largeſt ; 
dendes theſe there arc a few ſtraggling houſes at each end. 
Theſe buildings, if ſuch they may be called, are made of very 
long and broad planks, reſting upon the edges of each 
other, tied in different parts with the withes of the pine * 
bark. On the ontſide there are ſlender poſts, placed at 
conſiderable diſtances from each other, to which the planks. 
are faſtened, and there are ſome larger poles: within placed 
aſlant. Theſe habitations have no regular doors, and can 
be only entered by a hole made by the unequal length of 
the planks- In the ſame way: holes are left in the ſides of 
the houſe, which ſerve as windows, but they are very irre- 
gularly diſpoſed, without a in the EI the 1 
or ſize of them. „ 
From within theſe habitations s view may be obtained 
from one end to the other of theſe ranges of building; for 
notwithſtanding the ſeparations on each fide, they are not 
made with ſuch accuracy as to intercept the fight. On the 
ſides of the houſes benches are raifed about five or fix 
inches higher than the reſt of the floor, covered with mats 
on which the family fit and ſleep. The fire-place, which 
has neither Wu nor ar A 19 in the middle of the 
floor. | HAND 
Their furniture conte puneipaly of cheſts and W 
various ſizes, piled upon each other, at the ſides or ends of 
of the houſe; in theſe are depoſited their garments, ſkins, 
maſks, and other articles that are deemed valuable. Theſe 
cheſts are frequently painted black, ſtudded with the teeth 
of animals, or rudely carved with the figures of birds, &c. 
as decorations. They have alſo ſquare and oblong pails, 
round: wooden bowls, wooden troughs of about two feet 
in length, out of which they eat Wehr food, bags aud . 
kets made of matting and twigs. ey 
The fiſhing implements, and other things; are Ather weng 
up or feattered'; in different parts of the ou without t any 
kind of order, making, in the whole, a perfect ſcene of con- 
fuſion, which, however, is far exceeded by the naſtineſs and 
ſteneh occaſioned by the cleaning and drying of fiſh, and 
by the accumulation of other derte of filth, which they 
never think of removing till it becomes a Es from 
its 
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its bulk. In the midſt of this diforder and filth many of 


the houſes are decorated with images (ſee the plate) made 
from the trunks of large trees, upon which are rudely 
carved repreſentations of the human face, hands, and arms, 
The reſpe& and attention paid to theſe images, have led 
ſpectators to conclude, that they were confidered as the ob- 
= of religious veneration and worſni ß. 

In Noatks, Sound the men are chiefly ana in n fidh- 
ing and killing animals for the ſuſtenance of their families; 
0 the women occupy, themſelves in manufacturing their 
garments, and in curing fiſh, which conſiſts chiefly of ſar- 
dines and herrings, which they carry from the canoes to 
their houſes. They alſo go in their ſmall canoes, which 
they manage very dexterouſly, to gather muſcles and other 
Mell-fiſh. In this, as in moſt other uncivilized nations, 
there is no reſpect. or attention ſhewn to;the women on 
account of their ſex., The men never offer to aſſiſt them i in, 


or relieve them from their moſt laborious employments. 
Ihe young men are remarkably indolent, and are found 


generally ſitting about in ſcattered companies, baſking them- 
ſelves in the ſun, or wallowing on the ſand upon the 
beach, like ſo many hogs, without any covering. This 
diſregard to decency is wholly confined to the men, the 
women being always decently clothed, and behaving with 
that propriety which is ſo becoming their ſex. 
Ibeir principal food is fiſh or other ſea-animals, as her- 
rings, ſardines, bream, and ſmall cod. The large muſcle 
roaſted is alſo an eſſential article of food, which is found in 
great abundance in the Sound, After roaſting them in their 
ſhells, they eat them with oil as a ſauce. The fleſh of the 
porpoiſe dried is more common among them as food than 
that of any other ſea animal. From this they alſo prepare 
broth, putting ſome pieces of it in a wooden veſſel or pail 
of water, and throw heated ſtones in it, which operation is 
repeated till the contents are ſufficiently ſtewed. The ſtones 
are put in and taken out by means of a cleft- ſtick, ſerving as 
a pair of tongs. From the porpoile and other ſea- animals 
they procure oil in great abundance, which they uſe on 
many occaſions. 
1 he manner in which theſe people e eat correſponds with 
the 
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te Tnhabitants of Noot ka Sound... 321 
che * of their houſes and perſons; for the platters 
or troughs are never waſhed, the dirty remains of a formes 
meal being only ſwept away by a ſucceeding one. Every 
thing ſolid or tough they tear in pieces with their hands 
and teeth; for though their knives are employed in cutting 
off the larger portions, yet theſe they do not anne to re- 
duce to mouthfuls by the fame means. 

There are very few vegetables at the "TED but 4 
alder, gooſeberry, and currant trees, grow aeturally; The 


inhabitants do not reliſh any European food, and reject 19 2 » 


rituous liquors as diſguſting and unnatural, 

They have bows and arrows, ſpears, ſlings, ſhort trun - 
cheons, and ſmall pick-axes, reſembling the American to- 
mahawk. Some of the arrows are pointed with iron, and 
others with indented bone; the ſpear has a long point 


made of bone. The tomahawk is a ftone ſeven or eight 
iches long, one end terminating in a point, and the other 


end fixed into a wooden handle. This handle is intended 
to reſemble the head and neck of a human figure, the fone 
being fixed in the mouth, ſo as! to fepreſent a tongue of 
enormous magnitude. To heighten the reſemblance, hu- 
man hair is allo fixed to it. T his weapon is called taawecſ. 

From the natare and number of their weapons, it is rea- 


ſonable to conclude that they ee engage in” doe 
combat. 

The manufactures and mechanical arts of theſs: 8 
are more extenſive and ingenious than could be expected 
from their natural diſpoſition, and the little progreſs they 
have made towards civilization. Under the head of ma- 


nufactures may be reckoned both woollen and flazen gare 


ments, which engage their chief care. The latter are fa- | 
bricated from the bark of the pine tree, beaten into a'miaſs, 
reſembling hemp; and after being properly prepared it is 
ſpread on a ftick, whieh is faſtened to two others in an 
erect poſition. The women knot it acroſs* with ſmall 
plaited threads, at the diſtance of about half an inch from 
each other. Thus manufactured it has much the appear 
ance of woven cloth. Some of the woollen gavments are 
not much inferior to our finer blankets. Fhey have alſo 
the art * Working — of various kinds in theſe oloths, 
n | whick 


\ 
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$92 A New Method of Artificial Memory. 
which are er MP with 188 taſte, and are of 
different colours. 

Their fondneſs for cary ing on all their weeden articles, 
correſponds with their taſte in working figures upon their 
garments: Nothing is to be ſeen. without u kind of frieze 
work; or a repreſentation of ſome animal upon it; but the 
moſt general figure is that of the human face, which is fre- 
quently cut ont upon birds and other tlings, and even 
upon their weapons of bone and ſtone; The execution of 
the maſks and heads ſhew that they are ingenious ſculptors, 
They have likewiſe much ſkill in drawing in-eoloars, by 
which they will repreſent almoſt all their various occupa- 
tions of fiſhing, hunting, &c. Their canoes, and inſtru- 
ments uſed in fiſhing, ſuch as nets, hooks, lines, and hate 
poons are ingeniouſly contrived, and completely made. 


” = 
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A COURSE OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 


* . | Including. | 
- & COMPLETE METHOD OP ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, - 


(Continued from page 248.) 


AMES I. of England was the fixth king of that name 
in Scotland. Elizabeth dying without iſſue, and James 


being deſcended from. the elddeſt daughter of Henry VII., yy; 


conſequently of the royal lineage of England, was declared 
king. From that time England, Scotland, and Ireland 


have been ſubject to the ſame; kings. James, by his im- II. 


prudence, drew back the veil which had hitherto diſguiſed. 


the uſurpations of his predeceſſors, and made an oſtentatious 


diſplay of that which they had been contented to enjoy. 


He boldly maintained the divine authority of kings, and 


made ſeveral attempts to leſſen the power of parliament, 
contending that the privileges to which the people lad, 
claim as their inheritance and birthright, were no more than 
the effect of the grace and toleration in his anceſtors. Theſe 
principles, announced from the throne, and reſounded from, 
the pulpit, ſpread univerſal alarm, and very much alienated | 
the minds of his ſubjects from their love and reſpect to 
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ren the king and parliament. 
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His ſuppoſed: attachment tothe 
proteſtant religion gave riſe. to a conſpiracy of the. papiſts 
micaded ta deſtrqy! bim and, his parliament by the Guns 
powder-Plot. *. Hencc was framed and | adminiſtered the 
zath ef allegiance, The chief glory of this monarch's 
beige confified. in a parlectly unintgriypted peace, byvbich 
cotamerog. fieurithecd in tho eſtabliſuiment, of ſome. new 
colonies und in the introduction gt ſeveral new. ſpceics of 
manufaftures, James valued timielt much as an author, 
ant! fo fond w as. he. of theological ditputations, that he 
founded Chelſea College for the cxpreſs purpoſe of keeping 
them alive. In this reign Sir Walter Raleigh, Who had 
performed many ſignal ſeryices for his country, Was ex- 
cuted upon a frivolous charge of treaſon, after; many years 
unprifonment in the Tower of London, during. which he 
compoſed a valuable hiſtory of tha world to the end of bay 
Macedonian empire, 323. B. G, 3 : 
CuaRrLEs I., fon to ee aſcended. * Ps RF 
ſuch ideas of the royal. prerogative, as were, totally incom- 
natible with the ſpint of the Engliſh conſtitution; and to 
this error may be aſcribed his ſubſequent misfortunes. . For 
twelve, Fegg, {he feigned without, a parliament, during 
vhich time he acted as he pleaſed, both in promulgating, 
laws, and in, impoſing taxes on his ſyhjecs, by bis:own: 
mere authority. At length, by the failure of his reſourgess. 
he was under the neceffi ity of ſummoning' 8. parliaments, 1 
which, when, aſſembled, could not, either by threats r en- 
reaties, be prevailed: upon to grant any aid to..the;kingy - 
ati} the paſt admoiftration! bad been accounted fore and 0 
vicked miniſters puniſhed. Ins t 112 end, this. düilpute ber 4 


roky out, into an qgen 
ar, which laſted, for, leveral years, and with various ſyce, 


cls, Unt at length it proved fatal to the. King, who. was des, 
ered up a pribboner to the parliament, and. by the cantri- 


ance of Ohver Cromwell, Wes beheaded, on the Ab at. 
anuary, 1648, : 


* This hiſtarigal fa will be particularly. levies under our next ate 
«of the Memoria Technicg, 2 Nad 28 14 l 22S; ES 
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power was lodged in'Ourvex Cromweii, who was ſtiled 
Protector of the Commonwealth. The people yielded to 
him the moſt implicit obedience; and fo formidable was 


| he abroad, that the moſt powerful monarchs folicited his 


Friendſhip. Never were the political and commercial inte- 


| reſts of England better promoted, as far as they regarded 
Foreign countries, than during his adminiftration. Crom- 


well was firſt brought into notice by being elected — 
ber of that parliament which met January 29, 1628. 

this he connected himſelf with the celebrated Hampden, f 
whoſe means he formed a party in the Houſe of Commons, 
Of the long parliament he was member for Cambridge, and 
the principal promoter of the remonſtrance in 1641, by 
which ke gained the entire confidence of the infurgents of that 
gra. It is highly probable that at this time he formed the 
grand outlines of his future public character, for he took 
the earlieſt opportunity of the rupture between the king 
and the parliament to raife a troop of horſe at Cambridge, 
which he commanded in the parliament ſervice. His mili- 
litary ſucceſſes, and the influence which he poſſeſſed both 


in and out of parliament, ſecured to him that power, which 


he uſed to the deſtruction ot the king, and to 5 ow fatur 
elevation. 
RicnaAxb Crouwerr, ſucceeded: his kites” for a thort 
gime, when he very willingly his power and authe- 
rity to 

Crartes II., who, though he had been an exile during 
twelve years, is, by the law, conſidered as having com- 
menced his reign from the death of his father. On his re- 
turn he experiexicet from the people that enthofiaſm of af: 
fection which uſually attends the return from a long aliena- 
tion: The joy of the nation ſeemed to be unbounded, and 
conſequently no attention whatever was paid to the ſecu- 


rity of thoſe civil rights which had been preſerved at thei 


expence of ſo much blood. Charles took ample revenge for 


the death of his father; involved the country in extrava- 


gant wars; abuſed, in 4 multitude of inſtances, the autho- 
rity which he poſſeſſerl; and paſſed his time in the indul- 
gence of the moſt criminal exceſſes. In this reign, however, 
ſeveral laws in force againſt herctics were repealed ; the 

bay | "Batu 
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ſtatute for holding parliaments once at leaſt 1 in three years 
was enacted ; and the Habeas Corpus act was eſtabli ed. 
Under Charles the fine arts flouriſhed, and natural philo- 
| lophy received confiderable aſſiſtance from the inſtitution 

of the Royal Society. 
Jauxs II., a prince of a more rigid diſpoſition, thovgh 
of a leſs, comprehenſive underſtanding than his late brother, 
was bigotted to the church of Rome. and endeavoured to 
| _ undermine the eſtabliſhed proteſtant religion of the land. 
Ihe Engliſh conceiving that their liberty was attacked in its 
firſt principles, 1 their allegiance from James, and 


George, hereditary Prince of Denmark, ſucceeded WIl- 


; invited to their throne William, 1 of Orange, who 

had married Mary, one of King James' daughters. James, 

took refuge in F noo where — died, Auguſt 6, 1701. 

; WILLIAM III. was called to the thröne in conjunction 

F with his queen. In Britiſh hiſtory he is diſtinguiſhed as I 

; the immortal deliverer; and the event Which brought him #| 

? to the crown is uſuaily denominated the glorious * IH 

a tion. At this period care was taken to repair the breaches 1 M 

b that had been made in the conſtitution, as well as to pre- . 

ueent new ones; beſides, advantage was taken of the times 1 

g for entering into an original and expreſs compact between . 
the King Mg people. Tt was determined that to impoſe 1 

f taxes hog the conſent of parliament, and to keep up 4 . Bi a 

95 Kanding : army in time of peace, are contrary to Jaw. The | i 4 | 
power claimed by the crown, of diſpenſing with the laws, mg 

5 was aboliſhed. The liberty of the Preſs Was eſtabliſhed, 19 

N and the right of every ſubject to petition the king was al- be + 

M certained. IS: 

if. ANNE, ſecond daugbter to the exiled Names married to | = 

a- ; +. 1 

ad liam. She was the firſt foy -ercion of Great Britain, by the 'J* x 

* palting. of a bill for the union of "the two kingdoms of Eng- | 

he land and Cent] and, which received the. royal afſent, March 

for * © 1706. The reign of Quezn Anne was fendered illutz 


* trious ly the v N of the great Puke” of Marlborough, 
oy and by the eſtablichment of the throne. of Great Britain 3 in 
* the houſe of Hanover, to the excluſion of the defcendants 
ol et Jame II. 1 3 3 Et 

b 
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Grzonds * Elector of Hanover, came' to the crown in 
_ eonſequence of the act of ſettlement paſſed in the reign of 
Queen Anne: George was ſon to the Princeſs Sophia of 
Hanover, and — to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
who was the daughter of James I. He is eſteemed one of 
the beſt and moſt. -peydent monarchs that ever reigned over 
| this realm. The early Part of his reign was diſturbed by a 
rebellion in Scotland, in favour of the ſon of James II., 
known by the title of {© the Pretender. After the ſup- 
44 8 of this rebellion, the king's reign was proſperous 
to his people, aud glorious to himſelf. He was a true friend 
to civil and religious liberty. In the year 1720 inocula- 
tion for the ſmall-pox was firſt tried on criminals. 

_ GreorGe II., the 5 ſon to the former prince, ſ ucceeded 
his father. He was eſteemed a juit and merciful ſovereign, 
and a true friend to liberty. In the year 1745 a rebellion. 
was raifed in favour of 'the Pretender's ſon, in Scotland ; 
but.the rebel army was totally defeated at Culloden by the 
Duke of Cumberland. The zexv fyle was adopted in this 
kingdom in 1752, by which eleven days in the month of 
| September were annihilated, or the 3d of September was 
called the '14th.* George II. finiſhed a long career of hu- 
man glory in 1760. He was always conſidered as an able 
politician, and a gallant officer, of which he had given 
early proofs 4 5 the Duke of Marlborough, in cs 
Anne's war; a great maſter of the theory of the military 
art, a ſtrict Scars of the coronation oath, and of all trea- 
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ties with foreign powers, and no leſs ſo of his word and 


promiſe in private concerns. He was an eſpecial patron of 
thoſe arts which are moſt uſeful and important in a com- 
mercial country. 

GeonGe the IIId. ſucceeded his grandfather to the 
crown, Oct. 25, 1760. 


* A full and clear account of the alteration of the ſtyle the young reader 
will had in the ſecond volume of Scientific Dial ner, Juſt e 72 Mr. 
Jchnſon, St. Paul's Church- yard. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL MISCEELANIGS einck n= cos. 
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; 
E Sw 


_ Gibrapzo, 


king of it. Codbulzes. . 
'The Ido 15ition firſt erected againſt | 5 
the Albigenſes. Tnquiſied, 
The confirmation of MagnaChAxra 
by King Henry III. Charteel. 
Wat Tyrer's rebellion ſuppreſſed, . Tylika. 
Jack Capz's rebellion ſuppreſſed. Cadefj. 
The mariner's Coupaſs diſcovered. Compatze. 
Guxeoxder invented in Germany. Gunpa . 
The invention of Printing. Prinafon, © 
Chriſtopher CoLunbus, a native ef > 
Genoa, diſcovers Cuba and Hiſ- | 
© Paniola. | | Columbont, 
Martin Lor ner begins to preach ©" + © 
againſt the errors of the Church 8 
of Rome. Mar-Juthlap. 
The name of Proteſtants firſt aſ- N 
ſumed. 5 Protalen. 
The SMaricatdan: League made 
between the Proteſtants in Ger- 
many for their mutual defence. Smalcall os. 
The Council of 'TREST began Dec. 

* 1 rs Fren-Dec-at-alf. 
The Masſacre of Protetants 3 PER 
* Paris. Maſ-par-aloid. 
The United Provinces throw off 2 

the Spanith yoke. x Un-ploin. 

The Spaniſh Ixvaſion. Sp-invutt, 
The Gunrowper Treaſon. Po Wd HL. 
Mass AN ELo's Rebellion at Naples. Maiſanel/op. 
Oliver Cromwell aſſumes the title £7 

of Protector. = Crom i. 
Jamaica taken by the Engliſh, Jamaicaull, 
The death of Cromwell, or Cnont- . 
Welli Mons. Crom- mor/ał. 
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we Memorial Lines. r 

Sodsbalnou, Charteel, Inquilded, Tylita, Calefy. IS 

Compatze, Gunpatfo, Frinafon, atque Columbont. 
Mar-lutblap, Protalen, Smalcallez, Tren-decat-alfu. 

Maſ-paraloid, Un-ploin, Sp-invutt, Powd/zt, Mallanel/ap. 
- . Crom/lt, Jamaicaull, Crom-mor/##, capta Gibrapz. 


In the foregoing lines a thouſand is to be added where it 
is not expreſſed in the technical words. Our next number 


will contain hiſtorical and biographical ſketches, as illuſtra- 


tions of the above memorial lines. 


— 


N $ 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
On Tafle, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition, 


0 B& CONTINUED I! A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


#5 LETTER V. 
My dear George, 9 

FT LEFT off in my laſt while we were conſidering the 
_ ſtructure of ſentences; and I obſerved that four things 
are neceſſary to be attended ta, in order to produce a per- 
ſect ſentence, perſpicuity, unity, ſtrength, and harmony. In 
my laſt I treated of the two firſt of theſe, and I now proceed 
to conſider ſtrength, This conſiſts in ſuch a diſpoſition of 


— 


* — 


the words, as will bring out the ſenſe to the beſt advan- 
tage, and give every thing its full Jorce. , | 


To gain this point, which is eſſentially neceffary in a 
good writer, we muſt obſerve the following rules: 
iſt. We muſt prune off all ſuperfluous words. What- 


ever conveys no new idea, nor adds to the perſpicuity of 


that already expreſſed, ſerves only to embarraſs and per- 
plex the reader. Thus Qunctilian, . Obſtat quicquid non 
adjuvat.“ e 50 7 5 N : 

2dly. We muſt carefully attend to the uſe and poſition of 
the relative particles, ſuch as 200 which, what, wheſe, &c. 


Ibeſe 


palitie 
come, 
be abl 
juncti. 
riods ö 
correſſ 
the cor 
to agg. 
4th]: 
Proper 
of very 
fined ir 
lian ob; 
near th 
genera] 
In RY 
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Theſe are the joints and hinges of a diſcourſe; and lan- | 
guage, to be perſpicuous and nervous, muſt depend in a 
great meaſure on the proportion and application of theſe. 
3dly. Lou maſt not multiply copulatives without ne- 
ceſſity; by theſe we connect the different parts? of a ſen- 
tence, and point out their relation to each other, yet ſome- 
times the connection will be better underſtood without 
them; we muſt eſpecially guard againſt the improper uſe 
of the conjunction and, which enfeebles the ſtyle : this will 
appear in a ſentence of Sir William Temple's, where it is 
uſed no leſs than ſeven times; and you will find a ſimilar 
redundancy in moſt of our old writers. Sometimes the 
connection is cloſer by dropping the conjunction; this 
ought always to be obſerved when relating to any thing 
quick or pathonate, e. g. Fuge cito flamas; date vela, 
impellite remos; and ** V vidi, vici.“ 

Frequently, however, the copulatives may be ſed with 
advantage, and of this we have a fine example in Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, where clearneſs, unity, and Arength are joined. 
Such a man might fall a victim to power; but truth, 
and reaſon, and liberty would fall with him.“ You may 
ſee another in Cicero's oration for Ligurius, and another in 
the epiſtle to the Romans, chap. viii. 38, 39, 1 am per- 
ſuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor things to 
\ come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature; ſhall 

1 be able to ſeparate us from the love of God.“ The s 
junction may therefore always be left out, when the pe- 
- riods ought to move with rapidity, and in fome meaſure 
| correſpond to the pathons they are deſigned to raiſe. On 
a the contrary, it may be uſed with propriety when we intend 
to aggravate things. DHS, 
5 athly. We mutt diſpoſe of important words in thekr 
of proper places. The genius of the Englith language admits 
r- Wot very ſmall tranſpoſition, and therefore we are more con- 
on WM fined in this reſpect than the Greeks or Romans. QuinRti- 
lian obſerves that the principal word ought to be placed 
near the end of a ſentence; and for this e the antients 
<c. enerally ended their periods with a verb. ; 
In Þ #ngliſh we cannot obſerve the ſame rule. We ought, 


F f 3 | However; - 
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r 
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however, to place important words where they appear to b) 
moſt advantage. The moſt proper place ſeems to be the a 
beginning or end of a fentence, but we muſt always have be 
A great regard to perſpicuity; we ought never to violate Vi 
this, in order to place our words with greater art, or we me 
Mall fall into that miſerable error which has been fo often 5 
remarked as the great blemiſh of Mr. Gordon's tranſlation io 
of Tacitus, 4 At this time, ſays he, war there was 
none;” and in another place, “ Into this 1 chruſt them- ady 
delves three ſenators. | 5 ca] 
The placing your ſentiments in a fuller view, and urging bur 
your argument with more force, is the only circumſtance $514 
that can juſtify any violent inverſion of the natural order, ada 
and we ſhould uſe it but ſeldom in calm reaſoning; but for: 
where the paſſions are violent we do not expect regularity; nou 
and then to depart a little from what is deemed the natural [3 
order, will appear even more agreeable to nature than the i con 
contrary.” We have a famous example of. this in Virgil, 66 
An. Hb. ii. I. 348. N * — cret! 

| E056 the | 


% Tuvenes, fortiflima fruſtra 
PeRera, ſi vos audentem extrema cupido<eft 3 ; 
Certa ſequi; que fit rebus fortuna, videtis. 
Exceſſere omnes adytis ariſque relictis 
Di quibus imperium hoc ſteterat: ſuccurritis urbi 
Incenſæ: Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus.“ 


5thly. We muſt endeavour to make the members of our 
ſentences riſe upon one another, and beware of i the 
laſt fentence the echo of the former. | 
'This kind of arrangement is called a climax, when, as 
we proceed, every member ſeems to grow in importance. 
Cicero particularly ſtudied this grace of compoſition ; he 
has an example of it in his oration for Milo: 
Si res, ſi vir, fi tempus ullum dignum fuit, certe, bæc 
in illa cauſa, ſumma omnia en We have another 
example in Lord Bolingbroke's Idea of a Patriot King: 60 „ 
$6] this decency, this grace, this: propriety of manners to of, an, 
character is ſo eſſential to princes in particular, that when: The 
ever it is neglected, their virtues loſe a great degree of luſtre, ought 


and their defefts aeguire much a aggravation. Nay more; 
bf 
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by neglecting this decency and this grace, and for want of 
a ſufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may 
betray them into failings, their failings into-vices, and their 
vieen into habits unworthy of princes, and en of 
men.” | 

Climax, be muſt not be 8 on every oc 
ſion, but only where the ſubject admits of aggravation, 

* bthly, We ſhould never, if poflible, conclude: with an 
adverb, or any trifling word. Of the proper diſpoſition of 
capital words, we have a fine example from Lord Shaftſ- 
bury, comparing the modern poets with the antients : 

And if whilſt they profeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly 
: adviſe and give inſtruction, they may perhaps, as well as 
- formerly, Us eſteemed with juſtice the beſt and moſt ho- 
- nourable among authors. - 
| By putting the be OE in a different order, we ſhall be 
convinced how much beauty is loſt by bad arrangement. 

And if whilſt they profeſs to pleaſe only, they adviſe ſe- 
cretly, and give inſtruction, they may juſtly be efteemed 
the beſt and moſt e among authors now, perhaps 
as well as formerly.“ | | 

Here the adverbs only and fecretly, being put after the 
verbs, and the ſentence ending with a particle, makes the 
whole period diſagreeable, but they are diſpoſed by the 
author where they ſcarcely can be obſerved. We are to 
remember, however, that particles may conclude a ſentence 
our when they are words of importance, as in this ſentence of 
the W Lord Bohngbroke concerning his friends: 

« In their profperity they mall neter hear of 2005 in their 

„as adrerfity aways.” 


ce. Agreeably to this rule we ought to avoid ſuch 3 at 

; he the end of our ſentences as only mark the caſes of nouns, 
e. g. 

hec « Avarice is a crime which wiſe men are often guilty of.“ 

the And a certain author ſpeaking of the Trinity, ſays, 

8 This is a myſtery, which we na believe the truth 

rs to of, and humbly adore the depth of. 

hen- The fault and the correction of it are both obvious; it 

uftre if ought to have been expteſſed thus: 

note f . 66 This 


. by 


* 
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This is a myſtery, the truth of which we firmly be 
lieve, and the depth of which we humbly adore. g 
Compound verbs ſhould ſeldom. be uſed at the end of 
ſentences ;- and the pronoun z is a very-improper cloſe. 
7thly. When objects are compared and contraſted, they 
ſhould be expreſſed by terms that hires ſome reſemblance ; 
ſo Bolingbroke : 
«© The laughers will be for Hs that Sr wit, the ſe- 
Tious part. of. es for them that have akon on their 
fade.?? , 
We muſt not, 3 run too often into . 
fault very common in the writings of Dr. Johnſon, and 
which from him has deſcended into the hands of a very 
aukward and clumſy ſet of imitators. 
In order to attain a proper method of 1 our ſen- 
timents, and conveying them, we muſt obtain not only 
clear but firong ideas of our ſubject. If we would affect 
others, we ourſelves muſt be affected with the importance 
of what we are ſpeaking; and while our on thoughts are 
warm and glowing 
greateſt tage. As words raiſe thoughts correſpond- 
themſelves known by proper words. Thoughts and lan- 
_ guage act and re-a&t upon each other mutually, we muſt 
therefore attend to the order of the ideas we would infuſe 
into another, and thus we ſhall be enabled to convey them 
with ſucceſs, 


— — — ——_———__— 
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'VISITS TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 


SECOND DAY. 
(Continued from page 258.) 


and night-butterffies (moths), teach me how to 
Aitinguith them. *'I ſee there the 


nam,” here the yellow butterfly of Brazil,” farther the 
But 
they 


« panther butterfly, the blue butterfly of China.“ 


„We thall communicate the flunde with 


ing to them in the mind, ſo regular thoughts will make 


& NO once told me that there were day-butterflies 


blue butterfly of Suri- 


they | 
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they have not written under their names whether they fly 
by night or by day.” + That is, ny dear Guſtavus, be- 


. 


caule it is very eaſy to recognize them, merely by examining 


the manner in which every butterfly is clothed. If it is 


lightly dreſſed, if its wings are formed of a ſimple gauze, 


or of a thin ſilk, you may know that it is deſtined to flutter 
during the day in the heat of the ſun, If it is clad in a 


more ſolid ſtuff, if its wings are formed of a fine velvet, if 


its little limbs are bee, in a thick fur, you may per- 


ceive that nature has deſtined it to fly during the coolneſs 
of the night by the light of the moon. The antennæ make 
another difference between the butterflies of the day and 
thoſe of the night, called. phalænæ. In the butterflies the 


antennæ (ſo are called thoſe two little threads proceeding _ 


from their heads) are chub-ſhdped,. or terminate by a glo- 
bule. Jn the phalænæ, the antennæ are n or 
in the form of feathers.“ 


« I ſee there ſeveral butterflies bearing the name of : 
 Wiphinx. In what claſs are they ranged? „They form 


2 claſs by themſelves. The ſphinxes are the medium be- 


nized by their angular and priſmatical antennæ, tapering at 


which the chryſalis is ſhut up, There it paſſes all the 


green wings are varied with green ſpots; the lavender 
ſphinx,“ a very rare kind, clothed in a robe of vivid green, 


phinx,” of a fine roſe colour. A longer enumeration 

ould be uſeleſs. Run over all theſe caſes, and judge 
yourſelf . of the infinite en employed by Nature in 

es er ſmalleſt works.“ 

to © What is this that I ſee ? | Here is a very dend 


tween the butterflies and moths. They are eaſily recog- 
the extremity. Their caterpillar ſpins itſelf 4 cocoon, in 
winter, and comes out at the beginning of ſpring. In this 
claſs are diſtinguiſhed the privet ſphinx,” whoſe long back _ 


is adorned with bands of a fine red; the © vitreous ſphinx, 
whoſe wings are tranſparent ; the meadow ſphinx,” whoſe 


with a deep changeable blue and black; and the ſpurge 


ri- Wane given to one of theſe butterflies; the © death's head 


he {Winx !'' + This name, my dear Guſtayus, is given to it 
ut Nn account of the figure of a death's head which it bears 
ey n its back, as you will perceive by examining it more 

- Clolely, 


* 
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cloſely. The ſolanum i is its uſual food. It is common in 
. part of France, chiefly in that towards the ſouth. It 
makes a certain monotonous noiſe in flying which is the 
effect of the friction of its wings. In an evening the 
lights attract it into houſes, where its noiſe, and the death $ 
Read figured on its corſelet, cauſe it to be conſidered as an 
inſect of bad omen. This ſpecies is found in China and 
in Egypt, but in theſe countries the death's head ſphinxes 
are twice as large as our's. 

I fee below the caſes with ſhells in glazed frames, under 
which are exhibited the moſt beautife] of all the butterflies, 
Let us go and examine them.“ ** Theſe beautiful butter. 
flies were brought from. Brazil, by Dombey, a traveller 
equally learned and modeſt, who periſhed at ſea two years 
ſince, in going to the United States. Some months before 
his departure I had the advantage of travelling with him 
from Lyons to Paris, and hearing him relate the intereſting 
particulars of his voyage to Peru. Theſe long and dan- 
_ gerous expeditions had become ſo habitual to him, that 
_ notwithſtanding all the reſpect that he enjoyed in France, 


he reſolved, though advanced in age, to go to North Ames 


rica, to make the ſame ſtay, and the ſame reſearches there 
that he had made in the ſoutbern part of the continent, 
Unfortunately for natural hiſtory, he was arreſted by deat! 
in the middle of his courſe. 

Since you were acquainted with that 8 you 
ſhould have aſked him how he managed to catch thoſe tins 
butterflies without rubbing off the ſhining duſt of : thei 
wings. For my part, I have ſometimes chaſed them wie 
F have been in the country, but, when reached them, chef 
were already quite in tatters, and their duſt ſtuck ſo to w 
fingers, that their wings only remained like a bit of gauze. 
“% That is becauſe you threw at them with your hat. 
« Certainly, and fometimes it happened that in ſending m 

hat acroſs the buſhes, it ſtuck there, to my great ſorrom 
That was a triumph for the butterily ; for inſtead of cont 
nuing to purſue it with my hat, I was obliged to purlu 
my hat with ſtones from branch to branch, to make it fi 
from the tree.” Children, my dear Guſtavus, are ti 
lame every where; I, like you, when 4 was a child, ul 
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to hunt butterflies with my hat; but then I did not catch, 
them with an intention of preſerving them, Afterwards, 
the deſire of making a collection inſpired me with the idea 
of purſuing them methodically, that is, in the manner of 
naturaliſts. I faſtened to the end of a light ſtick a hoop of 
ofier, from which was ſuſpended a long bag of gauze. I 
uſed the net with the greateſt ſucceſs, and in a very ſhort 
tine I had a confictiratfle colle&ion of butterflies, glow- 
worms, and dragon-flies.* There are ſeveral ſpecies ol theſe 
«Wl latter inſets ; the moſt beautiful is one whoſe body, of a 
„ verdegris colour, is We on tranſparent wings termi- 
. mated by a deep black ſpot.“ | 
MM O, the moment I get into the country, I will begin a 
re collection of infects. L know now in what manner to go 
about it, and I ſhall have no reſt till J have got a gauze net. 
There is only one thing which puzzles me, and that is, 
how to catch moths. Since theſe hide themſelves during 
ante day, it muſt be neceſſary fo ſeize them in their retreat. 
hatſſÞ:d that cannot be very eaſy. ; 2 
ace, © Nothing, indeed, would be more difficult; but there 
me · one very fimple way, that is, only to chaſe the ane 
hereſuring the night.“ Good! can one fee in the dark?“ 
zent. Not without a light, but it is proper to take one. 
eau That would be inconvenient ; it would certainly drive 
way the inſects. On the contrary, it brings them in 
reat numbers. The chace of nocturnal butterflies © is ma- 
aged by this means; a lantern is carried out during the 
im nights of ſummer; the phalænæ, attracted by the- 
zht, arrive in great numbers from all parts.“ — 
, they © Ah! that muſt be very amuting! W hat pleaſures 1 
to ul now have in the country. I mall have boxes filled 
auze. ich the moſt beautiful butterflies; what joy if I can Gels 
hat. Nong them the great peacock, the vulcan, and the mother 
ing m he butterfly!“ „ You then conſider the moſt bril- 
nt butterflies as the moſt valuable??? „ es, certainly. 
Well, you are ſtill ſeduced by the exterior. We have in 
ance a moth in a plain Habit, which is more precious a 
e it {alonland times than thoſe beautiful butterflies which Dom- 


are ü From the elegance of their ſhape the French have given to the dragon 
d, ul 2 name of demuiſelles,” young ladies. 
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bey has brought us from Brazil.“ What moth is that TD 
4% That, the egg of which. produces a little caterpillar, to 
whoſe induſtry vou owe the ſilk ſtockings. which ſerve to 
adorn you.!“ What! does all the filk which exiſts come 
from the induſtry of an inſect? Les, and in this man- 
ner. The round greyiſh eggs of the mulberry moth hatch 
at about a heat of ſixty degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter; they produce worms, icarcely viſihle, and hence 
comes their name of filk worms; one very young mulberry 
Jeaf i is then ſufficient to feed a very large number-of them, 


As ſoon as they acquire a little ſtrength they are diliributed 


on beds of leaves, aud care is taken to keep them extremely 
They change their, ſkins ſeveral times. At the end 


of a month the Glk worm is of a pretty g good white, and the 


* - 


four creſcents peculiar to it are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as well 
as the {pike which it bears on its laſt ring. It then devours 


| ſeveral great mulberry leaves in one day. This ſuperfluity 


Silk is a vegetable mucilage, combined with a peculiar ani- 
mal oil, which gives it its ſuppleneſs, its ductility, and its 


Ferres. fil, 


of nouriſhment turns to filk, and, in order to ſpin, it aſcends 
the little twigs of heath which are prelented to it to ſpin. 


elaſticity; it dries and gains its proper conſiſtency as ſoon 
as it comes in contact with the air. The firſt threads of the 
filk worm are nothing but a very coarſe floſs. The animal 
fixes itſelf on the firſt netting of twigs preſented to it, and 
by the regular motion of its head finiſhesits cocoon in, about 
a week. It ; is compoſed of a ſingle thread, of ſeven or eight 
hundred feet in length, according to Lyonuet. be thread 
of the laſt ſpinning is always too fine and too gummy to be 
detached. After the ſilk worm has remained in this retreit 
a ſufficient time to be changed to a nymph, and from! 
nymph to a moth, it begins to think of its departure, and 
it eſcapes, in effect, through the i malleſt end of the cocoon, 
having had the precautian to apply no gum to that part, fe 
the ſake of providing itſelf an eaſy retreat. When there i 
no def ion of preſerving the animal for the propagatlon d 
the ſpecies, it is cauſed to periſh. in boiling water. It 
ſubſtance of the web is employed in various uſes; the fiol 
which cannot be divided, is carded and ſpun, and is calle 


The cocoons, after having given all the fil th 
the) 


Viſts to the Botanical Garden. a7 
they are capable of furniſhing, materials for artificial flow- 
ers. If the animal is to be areforvis, the cocoon is kept, 
and the phalena which comes out of it is eaſily knows 
by its comb<ſhaped antenne and flagging wings. The fe- 
males femain almoſt motionleſs, the males, which arc 

miller, futter their wings a great deal, but fly very little. 
They both die a few days after the eggs are laid. 
Indeed I enn fearcely recover from my aſtoniſhment : 
thus then the fineſt dreſs of men is the work of a worm! 
And is it not allo from a little worm that the bee is ſprung, 
to whoſe indaftry we are indebted for honey? The drogen- 

h has wings richly adorned. The bee has only a very or- 


art of extracting from flowers. It farniſhes us with honey 


of a taper, I know, and refle& with pleaſure, that I owe 
JW this beautiful light to the induſtry of the bee. The wax 


GW of which my candle is formed kas coſt it many journies'; 
a and the ſecret of making it is poſſeſſed by the bee alone. 
In vain did the learned and laborious Reaumur attempt to 
WY deprive them of it; all kis endeavours have been fruitleſs. 
"WM Nothing is more eaſy in appearance than to make wax; 
be but all the efforts, all the combinations of the human mind 
nll have failed in this enterprize; long meditations, attempts 
na of all kinds, only ſerved to make Reaumur confets his de- 
out 


feat; it is agreed that the ape pen of wax in the ſto- 
mach of the bee is a myſtery to us. 

* Now you are {peaking of bees, tell me, 1 beg—but 
the time is elapſed, every body is retiring ; nothing ne 
for us but to take refuge in the garden. * 

Meno defcended. Guſtavus pleaſed himſelf with ex- 


vered with blue bottles, poppies, and larkſpurs. There 
was ſo great a number of theſe flowers, that Guſtavus 
thought that he anight gather one without any harm; but as 
ooh as he had talkin one, a guard cried out to him from a 
ditance, Touch mann; it is ann! to pluck | 2 
ſingle flower. 

Guſtavus was piqued at theſe * 5 How ridiculous 

Vor. I. Vg | theſe 


dinary dreſs; yet what a delicious juice has this inſect the 


and wax, When I work in the evening by the ſoft light 


amining different flowers. We croſſed ſeveral beds co- 


$33 —_ Ancedve of. Taſſa. - 


theſe, guards. are“, ſaid. be to i . . only 
taken a ſingle luc bone ol % No matter, my friend, 
you were rng; che number of perſons y ho walk 1 in this 
garden. every day is very ;confiderable ; if ever 
allowed to gather a ſingle flower, from theſe ed 

would ſoon be firipped, and and you would be deprived of this 
Fezutitul Geht which gives you ſo much pleaſuſe; vou are 
then de much intereſted as any one in , wiſhing that no de- 
predations ſhould * luftered in a mn belonging: to ths 
public.“ os 5 

6. N es, I. fee] it ; 1 is more juſt; 1 n 
and the guard in the right. What a pity it would he that 
this e which pleaſes me ſo much, ſhould loſe any of 


its beauty! We ſhall reviſit it more than once. 
(To be continued 
To THE Epi rox. ee a 4 
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IF you think the following fragment, Wintethd from the 
Italian, deſerving a place! in the - Preceptor, you 
a will deep Amiens of Paiſo, and Tag, 

* ne Lour humble Gemma: | 

Painfaich, _ wag hy 1800, FL PHILALETHES, 


37S F » 
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. when. thirty-five, years of age, lived in a ſtate of af- 

ee and favour, had poſſeiſed himſelf of the works or the 
apthor..'T affo wiſhed | to reviſe and correct his manuſeri pts, 
and begged the Duke to return them. This the Duke re- 


fuſed, under the pretence, he ſaid, that the poet was too 
much overpowered by affliction and ſoured by diſappoint- 
ments, and that his mind was inadequate to ſo difficult a 
taſk, as amending a poem that was looked upon as the firſt 
work of imagination that ever ſhone in Italy. The poet, 
Nen at ſo ſingular an n okjection, and perfectly boy: 

us 


* L 


"LPLHONSC SO, Duke of F errara, at whoſe court Taſſo, 


_ | ec dor of Tafſs. | 899 


& ous of the A of the Duke' 8 ſulpickonsz offered 
the moſt endearing ptayers and- warmeſt entreities; but in 
Faint, e Duke was firm; ; the poet grew warnt! ke'ut- 
ered uncharged! expreſſions. ' The couftiets conftfuell them 
into abfelute conviction” of mental derangemefr, and the 
Duke let himſelf be prevailed upon to epnfine the cleganit 
author in the bſpitat'sf St. Anne, EE 
This confinement. threw Taſſo into the decpen Seſpalr: 
| le abandoned himſelf to his misfortunes; and the methods 
| that were made uſe of to cure his pretended madneſs, had 
nearly thrown him into abſolute delifium. While continu- 
ing! im this melancholy ſituation, he wrote We © Gollowing 

i ea ſimple and affecting lines : r e 


4 «© Tu Et ne vai in Pindo. 1 
Ii pende mia citra ad un cipreſſo, 
Salutale in mio nome, e e dille poi 


: _ Clio io fon dag! anni e da fortuna oppreſſo. 3 


Oh! thou who doſt to Pindus' height aſpire, 

' 1 Phere on a cypreſs have J hung my harp, 
I Taſſo's name falute it, and then tell © - 0 75 
"How years and fortune; both, oppreſs its bard. | 


1 is ſo much melancholy ag intereſting wakes in, 
theſe lines, that it is furpriſing the Duke, who was a great 
lover of the Muſes, and a nice judge, did: not releaſe. the 
unfortunate author. It was not till ſeven years afterwards 
that he gained his liberty, on account of Ceſar of Eite's 

f marriage with Virginia of Medicis. The new married 
F. couple cume to ton errara, and nothing was ſeen but ieftivals 
and rejoicings ; meanwhile Vincente Cuyaga, Prince of 


1 Mantua, ſo earneſtly interceded with Alphonſo 1 Taflo's' 
i liberty, -that he at laſt obtained it, age arrice | him with 
54 him to Mantua. . 80 8 
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1 pattie 00% FIRST PRIZE. SSA 6 1, e : 
"Op Ine Gen for No. 5, of the Moxr nur PaEcerToOR, 
«Which is preferable, great good nature awith a little anderflundy 
ing, or a cultivated mind with a peeviſh diſtſition d 


By Miss CAROFINE FIELD, 40D 13. 
N the Creſcent School, Birmingham. F 


4 00D nature is a quality ſo amiable in itſelf, that an 
ranks and conditions of men, whether they really do 
polieſs it or not, wiſh to have the world think they.do. A 
good natured man goes through this vale of tears with more 
eale than a Perrin one; every one ſeeks his friendſhip, and 
his own placid diſpoſition ſmooths over the rugged paths 
he meets in life; whilſt the other, though he have a culti- 
vated mind, is the / aceumulater of his own forrows; few 
viſit him, except thoſe who are bound by relative ties, or 
admire his parts and underftanding, and therefore for the 
lake of - converfation endure his company. Befides, his 
peeviſh diſpoſition will be a great bar to the communication 
of his knowledge, and the intellectual treaſure he poſſeſſes 
will be almoſt as uſeleſs as ore at the eg of a deep well. 

It is true a coltivated mind may regufefe a peeviſh diſpoſi- 
ton, and good ſenſe may in ſome meaſure conquer natural 
infirmity, yet, as ſometimes the old malady will be likely 
to return, I think good nature 1s yet preferable. 

A man of moderate capacity, with a benevolent heart, is 

1 capable of performing thoſe ſocial duties of life which are 

| the ornaments of chriſtians: he can imitate the example of 

His oreat Maſter, he can defend the fatherleſs and widow, 

nila pour balm into the afflicted heart; he can feed the hun- 

gry, and clothe the naked. and render himſelf a bleſſing to 
mankind. Benevolenc and humanity were two of our "Sa. 
viour's greateſt virtues; and he choſe his diſciples, not for 
their great abilities and cultivated underſtandings {for they 


*%,. 


WW 


were, in general, men in low ſtations of life, and therefore 
could not be ſuppoſed to have received the advantages of 
| education), bat becauſe they were men who had rhccknets 
0 receive the word, and univerſal benevolence and Tove to 


all mankind, and therefore highly 8 for that benefi- 
cent 
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cent office they filled, of healing the ſick and raiſing the 
dead. Let us therefore follow oor great Maſter” s example, 
and prefer great good nature with a little underſtanding, 
to a cultivated | rain with a peeviſh disposition.“ 1 


e Mttesfhalion; } 1/1) 32:34 
Miſs Field has had no aſliſtance in the abore RP 
s. EVES, 
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© SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
On the Queſtion, YES 26 6 5 
(6 Which i is preferable, great good nature uiii Em * 
ing, or a cultivated mind wwith a previſh diſpaſitin?ꝰ 
By Mus K. NICHOLSON, 40 rp 12. 
Daughter of J. Nicholfon, Eſq. of Rocheſter. 


OOD nature is a quality on-which more. of ouy hap 

pineſs depends than is commonly believed; for with- 
out it, it is abſolutely impothble to acquire che affection of | 
our fellow-creatures.; and one who is a ſtranger to the joys 
of friendſhip and concord, can never be otherwiſe than mi- 
ſerable. Good nature is ever amiable and lovely, becauſe 
it delights in diffuſing happineſs over all around, and is, 
willing, to give up what is moſt deſirable for itſelf, to pro- 
mote che intereſt and pleaſure of others; but without ſome 
degree of penetration and diſcernment, it is liable to be 
carril beyond the bounds preſcribed to it by prudence and 
moderation, when it not only ceaſes to be Praiſe-worthy, 
but becomes highly blameable. This, however, is both. 
leſs frequent and leſs dangerous than the conſequences. of 
ill nature; and as a very. little diſcernment, aſſiſted by vir- 
tuous inclinations, will be found ſutficient to avoid it, I 
ſiiil conſider good nature as a molt ineſtimable quality. 

A totally wvinformed mind cannot be expected to be ca- 
pable of exerciſing. ſo much virtue and ſelf-denial, as a more 
improved underſtanding with the ſame natural advantages; 
conſequently that may be termed heroiſm in the one, which 
in n the 9 is only a common effort of virtue, : 

5 Gg 3 . But 


** 


342 Second Brise Riu. by a ifs Medela 
| Put ſtin, notwithſtanding all ; theſe diſadvantages, the will. 
moſt Nölle virtaes, the moſt dignified courage, the mott wil 


aſtoniſhing forbearance and ſelf- command, have frequently he ce 
been found” in ſtations where no education has been be- fake: 
ſtowed.” Innumerable inſtances of fidelity, piety, grati- tutis; 
tude, honefty, integrity, and, generally ſpeaking, of the miſer 
moſt exalted ſentiments in the loweſt claſſes, prove to us Him 
that true virtue is not confined to any particula: On 
But! may be found among the moſt unenlightenec. 2: 0 un theſe 


* Ccivilized people; and that, though it is always improve. tages. 
by ſcience, yet it £81 and does exiſt without its affiſtauce. ployn 


Before the latter was fo well known in the world, how eſteem 
many inſtances do we read of patriotiſm, friendſhip, in- a dup 
duftry, benevolence, hoſpitality, ; and charity, without that miſlea 
oſtentation which too frequently accompanies them in this time 
more enlightened age, when the Improvements which have havein 
taken place i in every. branch of ſcience, might naturally lead pernic 
us to expect a ſimilar alteration in manners and conduct. contrik 


Having thus, T hope, fully And ſatisfactorily proved that virtue, 
l virtue 18 frequently poſifled by the ignorant as well as the WW the hay 


enlightened, | ſhall now proceed to conũder the numerous But 
Advantage of ie ignorance, and the pleaſure and advantage yantag 
ariſing —.— fucceſsfu] endeavours to attain knowledge. P poſitior 


Ignorance in any one, particularly in one who has much tremely 
89905 time, is one of the moſt ſerious misfortunes to which Ned. In 
4 human nature is liable, and as much to be pitied as almoſt Nuit m 
any one of them . whether we conſider 3 It with reſpect to ad- others, 
vantage or pleaſure. | It ſubjects g 9. man to frequent impoſi- or in me 
tions, "and renders him unable to bear a part in any but the Naicover 
moſt trivial and common convertation, and ſometimes not imagine 
even in that. Nor are thoſe its worſt conſequences: One upon th 
who has many leiſure hours will naturally ſeek amuſement Iignedly 
within himſelf, in the proſecution of his favourite ſtudies, e more 
or in the reconſideration of what he has already become ac- illains 
J quainted with ; and theſe. are reſources. which will never he offen 
fail him. But ane who has none of theſe, will naturally vhich, x 
endtavour to amuſe himſelf 1 in the ſociety of thoſe, friends er to th 
who pleaſe him beſt; and as he has not ſufficient penetràz antages 


drr. to Kinga his true friends from his falſe ones, oy ne who 
oh. Wl 


Is 2, xt „ 
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will be beſt pleaſed with thoſe who, by flattering g. 15 foibles, 
will by degrees gain ſuch an aſcendaucy over them, that 
he can refuſt them nothing. Thoſe will lead him into alk 
ſorts of riot and diffipation, till both his fortune and conſti- 
tution are ruined, when they will leave him to drag on a 
miſerable SORE 1 or deſpiſed by all who knew; 
him. 

On the other hand, ſeience e its poſlefſor from all 
theſe evils, dad beſtows on him numberleſs other advan- 
tages. It furniſhes him with ample and delightful em- 
pioymbgt in his leiſure hours, inſures him the reſpect and, 
eſteem of all his acquaintance, and prevents his becoming 
a dupe to the arts of thoſe pretended friends, who delight in 
miſleading the young and inexperienced ; for. while his. 
time is employed in the purfuit of knowledge, he will 
have neither opportunity nor inclination to attend to their. 
pernicious advice and example. Thus will it effectually, 
contribute to his felicity, by inſpiring him with a love of 
virtue, Which is allowed to be an indiſpenſable requitite to 

che happineſs of mankind, | 
But if he become a prey to ill nature, many of theſe ad- 
vantages immediately vaniſh. - With a peeviſh, fretful dic. # 
poſition he can never be beloved, and he will find it ex- 
tl tremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to make himſelf eſteem- 
1 Weld. In thole moments which might have been employed 
t With much more fatisfaction to Himſelf and advantage to - 
others, in proſecuting ſome new and. important diſcovery, 
or in more fully proving the truth of what had already been 
de aiſcovered, he will be ſullenly brooding over the affronts he 
ot, Himagines he has received, or forming ſchemes of revenge 
1, upon thoſe who have fo unfortunately, and perhaps unde- 
nt. Wignedly offended kim. Tn ſuch moments as theſe he will 
s, Pe more eafily impofed upon than in his calmer ones, by 
illains who, pretending to partake his animoſity againſt 
he offenders, will incite him to the commiſſion of actions 
viuch, when the fire of paſſion has abated, he will ſhud-. 
Wer to think upon. Thus will he loſe the principal ad- 
antages of ſcience, for few will be induced to believe that 
ne who is continually at variance with his neighbours, 

þ and 
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and who, upon the ſlighteſt provocation, can ſo far forger 
ke is a man, as to be guilty of actions that level kim with 
the brute creation, can have any g good qualities; conſe- 
quently nobody will lifter to his advice, or attend to his 
moſt gontie reprobfs, which they will think are dictated by 

malice nd i will; and thus theſe prejudices, which can 
_ hardly be called unjuſt, will deprive him of many opportu- 


mities of doing: good, and of ſhowing that be i is not 10 vi. | 


cious and abandoned as he app cats. 

meg the whole, though, in yea; few TOY are ſo 
ſeldom or indeed never 
ſo total as to preclode the poſſibility of becoming a good 
though perhaps not a great man, I am led to believe that, 
generally ſpeaking, à go natured ignorant man is better 
and happier than one of fuperior abilities, who is moroſe 
and ill natured; conſequently, great good nature with little 
underſtanding is a preferable to a e mind 


e £352 diſpoſition 
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above being the unaided production of my eldett nen. who: 


complcied . her twelfth year laſt ROMS: 
' Rothefter, June ee. | 
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Temy patho ESSAY 
n 11 Queſtion,” ; | : 
«Which is preferable, great good nature ab. th Title an poli 
m, or a cultivated mind with a peeviſo dj iſpofe tion 15 1 


By MasrER JEDIDIAH STRUTT, eb 14. 
Of Thorp Arch Seminary, Yorkſhire, 


Jr Inn, is fo offenſive and diſguſting, as 0 

excite our diſlike even towards that man who poſſeſſes 
a Ly mind, nor can any ching fecure us, even for a 
moment, from the impetaous ſallies of one who is ſubſect 
to it. While we are ſoliciting his favour, and uſing our 
utmoſt exertions to pleaſe men, the moſt trivial circumſtance 
may. N t him, and our endeavours may at once be 

| fruſtrated; 


J. NICHOLSON, | 
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fruſtrated; he is always unhappy, and continually! teaz - 
ing by his fretfulneſs thoſe who are about him, and conſe». 
quently is detefted by them. : 


7 


Let that. man who poſſeſſes a mind highly e ih 
ſtrive to govern his temper and reſtrain his. paſſions ; he 
will check and ſmother his reſentment, rather than degrade: 
himſelf in the eyes of the wor d. He will do his utmoſt to 
eradicate from himſelf tho diſtempered habits of the 
mind, which effectually interrupt the practice of benevo- 
lence, which 1 is, of all external duties, the moſt important. 

Good nature muſt be regarded as a great perfonal en- 
dowment, and is to the mind what beauty is to the body; 
it creates a love and eſteem for the perſon, who poſſeſſes it, 
and is a qualification very eſſential to conjugal felicity. But 
a good natured man with little underſtanding; is of ſmall, 
advantage to his fellow-creatures ; to promote the liberal 
arts, to extend the ſciences, or encreaſe the ſtores of uſeſul 
knowledge, are benefits he can never diſpenſe tal chat w- 
ciety of which he is a member; and, when he dies, baving 
produced little real or permanent good, is ſoon forgotten. 5 

But the man whoſe mind is highly cultivated, being en- 
„aged both in the purſuit: and extenſion of | uſeful knows * 
I leage, and in governing himſelf, and in teaching others, is 2 
valuable character, not only in private, but alſo in public 
eſtimation : his actions will remain beneficial to thoſe who 
Inay ſurvive him, and his-exampte, and the influence re- 
aling from it, will produce their effect when he is no more. 
From theſe eonſiderations I therefore conclude, that a 
ultivated mind with a temper naturally peeviſh, is to be 


referred to a weak No Bare hr Lakota PP great | 
ood nature. 
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Of Horace, Ode 22. Best, 1 
111 MasrER J. HL. HUNT, denn 15. 
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To AR1ISTIVS Fuscus. 


„ 


 Tangegnce, i 3 newer, oitbout . . 
THE man, my, friend, that in his breaſt 
With ev' ry purer virtue s bleſt, 
Safe in his own approving heart, Woof 
Needs not the Moor” s protecting dart; 
Nor ſeeks to bend againſt R 
With nervous arm the phiant bow: 
Nor o' er bis neck throws, proudly great, 
The quiver. big with pois' nous fate. 


Whether on Afric's deſert coaſt, 

Mid burning ſands his ſteps are loſt, 
Or where Caucaſian rocks on high 
Lift their proud ſummits to the 3 


% 


$ © 
© 


10 Heap ' with inhoſpitable me Ww, 
Pale gleaming o'er the plains ss, ben 
1 * where the fireams romantic glide A . 9 


er as along che 8 8 ö 
1 fung the beauties of my love, 

And, 95 from care, too tant fray” 
Within its dark embow ring 8 f 
The prowfing wolf, with blood-ſhot eye, 

Unarm'd deheld me wand' ring nigh, 
And, while 1 ſhook in ſilent dread, 
With bowls the rav'ning monſter fled! 1 | 


Such, the grim terror of the wood; 
Ne'er learnt to lap the trav'ifers blood. 


111 


* 


SEES #4 % ASE} 1 


In rugged grandeur; to the ſkies 
Or were the Mooriſh lion ſtalks 
Wich monarch pride his arid walks! 


- 


4 * — 9 
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| Or from the panting victim tore,” ods . Y - 
The quiv'ring limbs with flifled r ih 
Where Daunia's {preading oaks ariſe | 0 
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Fir Prize Tranſlation of Horace. 34T 
2 þ me where Sol's gayeſt child, 
N ſummer, never ſmil d.,. 
ephyr's mig, refreſhing breeze, 
Ray the rich foliage of the trees; 5 
Where ev*ry black portentous cloud, 
And all the foggy \ Vapour | croud, 
When angry Jove, in noxious air, 
Extends his arm for veiigeance bare: 


O lay me where Sol driving high, 
Flames #adiant o'erithe ſultty fey, 
No roof beneath his parehing ray 

To ſoothe the pilgrim's thirtty way ; 
Yet; wet will I, nor aſk for more, 
My lovely Lalage adere ; 


Her, who each Ioveiring's hour 8 
As ſoft ſhe ſpeaks, rere Fiveet ſhe ſmiles. 


131 a: #3; ene 
GENTLEMEN, 


I herewith tranſmit you my A el tranflattön of the before 
mentioned paſſage from Horace, the ſuccefs of wich my warmeſt | 
wies mult naturally attends If its freedom and diffhſeneſs are I 
contrary to the deſign you, hold out in propoting a franſtation, I | 
mult beg leave to apologize for it, (the only manner in wich I be- 
licve ic is poſfible5 y referring to the obfervation which the inge- 1 
ous Mr. Mickle has made in his preface to his Luſſad, that when 
attempt a cloſe and literal tranſlation of the pot, it 18 impoſli ble ö 
o preſerve the poetical and harmonious beauties of the original: 
hich brings io my remembrance an'aſf. rtion of M. de Voltaire, in 
vhich he very aptly obler ves, when fpeaking: of; a bad or 
ranſlation, 4 the letter, it may uu laid, Kkilleth,. but the pirit 


veth life.“ 8 

f 1 am, rale, 1 ö bi ee 

| \- Your very obl um ant, 
I. H. L. HUNT. 


To the abave a es wie adit the ail higher ons of Horace 
imſelt, who ſays, in his Art of oetry, 


1} « Nec verbum we curabis reddere fibus 
W 11 WW} 1 15 a 
4 — " Atteltations. nd Ft v „ 


This is to a that the abo — is che e 3 0 
| n of my bro her,] . 1 unt; educated at Chr ſt's — 


tal. 

. 9, Robert. fret, Lage. ” ROBERT 10 r. 

7M This is to certify that 1 believe the above tranſlation is ſolely - 

production of 7 H. L. Hunt „Hately it! this Holpital. © 
ARTHUR WILTIIAM -T ROLLOPE, 

dre EE Maſter of W 3 Bat. 
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Of Horace, Oge 22. Book 1. 16 55 1 
By GEORGE W. eee. . 
/ Bolton. 


. uren 
c ve ARISTIUS ruscus. 


THE man, unaw 4 by guilty fear, 


= s 


Protection from the pointed ſpear, - 
Or Mootiſh bow difdains; 15 | 
He needs, my friend, no venom' d dart, A 
ome innocence protects the heart, 2 * 
ont] Where conſcious wee reigns: | ; 3 
wie through denihe of tracklefs 3 . : _ 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes flows, 0 | 
He bends. his-weary way; 
Or ks the treacherous quickſands o'er | 
Tue ſurging billows loudly roar, So M 
And daſh the Joaming ſpray 4 | which 
he ee grove rot + | > 
1 careleſs ſang the maid love, - 
| I oo far my ſteps were led; 
A grim wolf ftalk'd acroſs my way,. 
I ſtood a weak, defenceleſs prey, 5 
But me unarm d he fled. | 01 
No beaſt of ſuch tremendous ſize, . F 
Beneath the ſhady coyert lies 
Of warlike Daunia's grovesa 5 
So dreadful thro' the howling plains 
| Of Afric, Juba's drear domains, | | : 
| No tawny lion raves: N Sh 
| place me where no refreſhing breeze, Wt: ft 2 


FT Sighs gently thro? the verdant 
N r * 
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| Where dull infectious damps ariſe, 
Where low'ring clouds obſcure the ſkies, 
l And vap* ry niiſts appear; * 2 


"Or place me where the car of day 
Pours on my head — — 14 
Or houtſeleſs wilds among 
Whatever dang” rous toils I meet, 
My fair one's wit and ſiniles ſo ſweet, 
Shall be my ann ſong. 


: | - Atteſſation. 
GENTLEMEN, | | 

A young gentleman SEA to my care, of whom you have 
before made honourable mention, is ambitious of entering the liſts 
again with you youthful competitors. 

The production he has ſent, is, T bilieve, his own, without any 
aſſiſtance from me, and without _ pore of being aſſiſted by 
any one in my family, | 

J am, Sam 
Vour bus. obedient E e 
rt THO; BANCROFT. 


1 POR, has received Dr. Maver's Natural Hiſtory, for 
Which ſhe begs to return her — es 
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- THIRD: PRIZE TRANSLATION. 
Of Horace, Ode 22, Lib. 1. 


By THOMAS QUINCEY, Aanm 15. 
Of Mr. Spencer's Academy, Winckficld, Wilts. 


FUSC US! the man whoſe heart is pure, 
Whoſe life unſullied by offence, 
Needs not the jav'lines of the Moor 
| In 1 defence. 


- 


Should he o'er Ah Gt tate 
Fainting purſue his breathleſs way, 
No bow he'd ſeek to arm his hands 


d oa Agaiaft diſmay. Ae 
vor. . Hk Quivers 
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Third Prize Tranſlation of Horaee. 
Quivers of poiſoned ſhafts he'd ſcorn, 

Nor, though unarmed, would feel a dread 
To pa) where TR forlorn 


K e * 


Ws 


'v, 


In hie 6s conſcious worth big, «$4 


+.) Fearleſs he'd roam amidſt his foes, F 
| Where fabulous KA ws” pure, 


* Romankic' flows. | 


* 


5 For lots as in take Sabine PIE 


Singing my Lalage I ſtrayed, 


5 Damen was, a wolf there ſtood; 


He fled afraid; 2 


— 


| Larger than which: one ne er l 


In warlike Daunia's beechen groves. 


Nor yet in Juba's land, where een 


The hon roves. 


Send me to 2 Darmes, langs! 


Where never ſummer zephyrs play, 


W here never ſun diſſolves the bands 


Of ice b 


Send me again to > Guard lata 
Where not one cot affords a ſeat, | 
And where no 8 8 _ or elms _ 


. his . kekls, 
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1 Keep off the heat: l 


In every clime, © in xi 5A 
Me Lalage ſhall fill rejoice ; 
I'11 think of her enchanting ſmile - 


And of her voice. 


* 


F 


x - 


The aloregeing is the unaſſiſted tranſlation of Maſter Thor 
Quincy, a ſludent in this academy, under the age of fifteen "a 
E DW. SPENCER, Rector of en Wilts 
Jn 3z 1800. 
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PRIZE TRANSLATIO 2:29.01 
Of. the Generous Brother, from the 7 Wa 
By Miss E. SINCLAIRE, not 18. 


Of Belfaſt, Iceland, —_ reſiding. at. Dr, Gregory's, Low 
Leyton. Ei old 
A GuALTIIEN had long ——— every 
poſſible means to reclaim his ſon Ferdinand from 
thoſe vices to which he had been addicted, and to recal him 
to that virtuous path from which he had fo licentiouſſy de- 
viated ; but gentle and affectionate remonſtrances he diſre- 
garded, menaces and reprimands he deſpiſed, and by pu- 
niſnment he was only irritated. The miſerable father be- 
ing totally at a loſs what meaſures to purſue, had him con- 
fined in a tower, where he remained ſome months; but 
when he was emaneipated, far from being amended in his 
conduct, he was oblerved to be additionally confident and 
obſtinate. 
The unfortunate Albert at length, wearied with the vi- 
cious conduct of his ſon, and provoked by the outrages and 
 Wrvilings which he perſonally ſuffered from him, took one 
Way the reſolution of expelling him immediately from his 
douſe. He provided him, however, a ſmall annuity, but, 
o deprive: him of the enjoyment of any other part of his 
vealth, nominated his ſecond ſon Henry his ſole heir, as 
nis young man, by his amiable difpotition and excellent 
onduct, afforded - his father as much latisfaction as his | 
der brother occaſioned him uneaſineſs and diſguſt. | 
Notwithſtanding ſo ſevere--a puniſhment, Fes did 
at appear in the leaft degree corrected or concerned, but, 
the contrary, thoughtleſsly conſidered himſelf happy in 
ang fully at liberty, and having no longer any one to re- 
dach him, he plunged ſtill deeper into vice, and gratified 
vicious; propenſities to-their-utmoſt extent. By degrees; 
ever, having ſquandered the money his father allowed, 
m, and which: he had been always accuſtomed. to diſſi- 
ie by anticipation; and ſeeing poverty and want advanc- 
with haſty ſteps, he began to reflect upon and to repent 
conduct. He frequently thought of returning to his 


. father, 


8 
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ae of throwing himſelf at his feet and imploring his 
pardon, but ſhame on one ſide, and the fear of being re- 
pulſed on the other, retained him. Whilſt theſe thoughts 
revolved. in his mind, death ſuddenly depriving him br his 
father, blafied all his hopes, an and left him the fear of being 
reduced to almoſt total indigence. 

Being now prevented by poverty from indulging his 
vices,” he began to lead a life entirely oppoſite” to that to 
which he bad! been before aceuſtomed, and, 
former evil practices and vicious habits, he began to apply 
ſeriouſly, and, by his induſtry and labour, to acquire ſome 
part of that fortune which his loſt inheritance had de- 
prived him of. SE: 08 | | 

Henry was not among the laſt who perceived this happy 
change ; being virtuous, and having a feeling heart, he had 
been ſo ſenſibly afflicted by the evil condu of his brother, 
that, notwithſtanding the value, he had for the fortune he 
had obtained, this amendment in Ferdinand made him the 
happieſt of men. However, as repentance produced by 
neceſſity is commonly extinguiſhed when the obje& which 
excited it is too haſtily rettioved, he refolved to leave him 
for ſome time to himſelf, that he might be more firmly eft1- 
bliſhed in his good reſolutions, and might experience the 
ſuperiority of a life a by principle and wiſdom, to 

that which is devoted to hcentiouſneſs and riot. When, 
however, he was ſufficiently aſſured of his reformation, 
Without making known his defign, he incloſed to Ferdi- 
nand the will of his father, accompanied by a ſetter, To 
| —_— theſe words: | 

* I ſend you, deareft brother, the deed by Which out 
beloved parent appointed me his ſole heir. Tf he yet lived, 
I am convinced he would now have diſpoſed of it very dif 
ferently. He took it from you, vicious as you then were, | 
glory to return it you amended.as you now are. Acce 
this as an act of juſtice and of _— from your affectionat 
brother, Henry.“ | . 

'Fhis letter, accompanied by fo gracious and unex pech 
a preſent, was received by Ferdinand on the firſt day 
the year. The affectionate expreſſions of his brother 10 
A him as 3 as his B munificence ſ 
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prized him, but being unwilling 5 be 8 in 33 
ſity, or to abuſe dec dane of n he returned the 
deed With this An ) enen; 
Tour liberality, moſt e and Inboagpiradlk 61e. 
ther, too well " aſtifics the diſpoſition our father made of his 
effects. I return you the will, as the wealth which the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that beſtows, can by none be ſo well merited as 
by yourſelf. The litttle uſe I made of bis prudent coun- 
fels while he lived, renders it more neceſſary that I ſhould 
now honour his memory by fulfilling his orders in their 
utmoſt extent. The recovery of your eſteem is a ſufficient 
incentive to the gratitude of your brother Ferdinand.“ 
On the receipt of this letter Henry immediately flew to 
dhe houſe of his brother, and affectionately embraced him. 
We cannot,“ faid he, more effectually honour our re- 
ſpected parent, than by deſtroying, as he would himſelf 
have done, an act, which, though it might once have worn 
ſome appearance of juſtice, is now moſt unreaſonable. In 
his ſacred name, therefore, I aboliſh it for ever, and rein- 
4 ſtate you in that inheritance which was given you by na- 
ture, and which you have acquired by virtue.” Without 
waiting for a reply, he then approached the fire, and con- 
de! - ned the will to the flames. Or Ta 
to! 'F rom this time a tender interchange of affection ti ge- 
neroſity took place between the two brothers, the one re- 
n, fung to accept that to which, he ſaid, he had no longer a 
1 right, and the other to retain what he could not conceive 
on- his due, Henry at length conquered, by deoiding that they 
ſhould equally enjoy Ke ündiwided property of their father, 
This propoſal was accepted by Ferdinand,” and they. lived 
together W in the moſt affcchonate and n 
amity. 


7 . Atteſtation. e 
The above is a unaided tranſlation of Miſs Siuclaire, Wa the 
age of fifteen. - : 
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| For the beſt Anſwers to the Queſtion, ; 
« Which is preferable, great good nature with little underflands 
ing, or a-cultivated mind with a peeviſh diſpeſttion 9"  / 
The firſt prize has been awarded to Miſs CAROLINE FIELD, 
of the Creſcent School, Birmingham, aged 13. Atteſted by her 
governeſs, Mrs. Eves. 
To receive a pair of Adams's nine inch Globes, 


value Two Gutneas and a Half. 
The ſecond to Miſs K. NICHOLSON, of Rocheſter, aged 12 


years. Atteſted by her father, Mr. J. Nicholſon. 


To receive Dr. Wathinss new e Die- 
tionary, value Twelve Shillings. 

The third to Maſter JED. STRUTT, of. the Seminary y Thorp 
Arch, Yorkſhire, aged 15. Atteſted by the Rev. J. Peers, Sade 

Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 
cation. 

The fourth to Miſs JANE LEWIS, of North Baddeley 
Hants, aged 14. Atteſted by Mifs Metcalf, her governeſs. 
T receive Dr. Mavor's Natural H iflory For Schools. 

The fifth to Mafter MAJOR ATNGER, private pupil to the 
Rev, G. Burges, of Waittleſea, aged 14. Atttelted by Mr. Burges, 

To receive Dr. Gregory, D Elements of 4 Kale Edi 


r. 
te ſixth to Miſs ANN TOMLINSON, of the Caſtle Gate 
Bring e Newark, Nottinghamſhire, ' Atteſſed by Mrs. 
Elſe, governeſs. | 
Fo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory for Schools, 
' The ſeventh to Maſter JOHN BUTTON, of the Seminary 
Thorp Arch, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr, Peers. 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Abridgment 2 Plutarel 


Lives. 
The eighth to Maſter WIELIAM T HORPE, of Whirl 
aged 11. Atteſted- by the Rev. G. Burges. ; 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepas. + | 
The ninth to Miſs CHARLOTTL LIVET T, aged 23 year 
* 10 months, of Alfred Houſe Academy, Briſtol, Atteſted by 
r governeſs, Mrs. Stephens. 


0 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hi Story for Schools 


or ; good compoſition wholly impraQticable, 


Commentable E Says. | $55 / 


The tenth to cara GAN JOHN MARTIN, in his 15th 
ear, privately educata, BAtrefſted by Mr. Peter Martin, ſurgeon, 
Pulbore,, Suſſe x. IN : : A 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of « a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The eſſays by the following young perſons are alſo et 


much commendation ;, and we only regret, as we generally have to 


do, that we had not more prizes to diftr ibute. 


Miſh Mary Bentley, aged 14 years and ſix months, of the Creſcent 


School, Birmingham. 

Maſter John Clarke, aged 14, at Meſſrs. Paimers* School, Hackney. 

Maſter Jeſiab Conder, aged 10 years and fix months, 'of Meſſrs. | 
Palmer's ſchool, Hackney. 

Mifs Amelia Dawis, aged 12 years and nine months, daughter of 
Mr. Davis, of Painſwick, Gloucefterſhire.. -- 

Maſter Robert Dunbar, No. 20, Chapel-freet, Pentonville, London. 

Maſter J. Gregory, of Meſſrs. Palmer s ſchool, Hackney. 


Matter William Hare, aged 13, pupil of the Rev. Mr. Weaver, of 
Chippenham. k 


Miſs Sa 5 Harris, aged 14, of the Creſcent School, Birmingham. 


Miſs Elizabeth Hawkins, not 15, daughter of Mr, Thomas Haw- 
K ins, of Norwich. 

Mafter F. Merridew, aged 10, pupil of Mr. Comfield, Northampton. 

Maſter Richard Moorſon, aged 14, pupil of the Rev, J. Peers, at 

his ſeminary, Thorp Arch, Yorkſhire, *' 

Mits Elizabeth Ann Pemberton, "aged 14 and three months, pupil of 
Mrs. Morgan, of Chelmsford. 


Miſs Azn, Roagbten, aged 14, pupil of Mrs. 3 of Kette 


ring, Northamptonſhire. 


Miſs Rebecca Scott, of. Sunderland, aged 14 years and ſive months, 
daughter of Mr. John Sunderland, of Woburn. 


Maſter John Smith, aged 13, pupil of i the Rev. James Cox, of 


Gainſborough Grammar School. 


Mafter Samuel Summers, aged 10 years, pupil of Mr, Comfitl, 
at his academy, — — Ae 


Maſter Samuel Taylor, aged 13 years and 11 months, ſon of Mr. 


Taylor, of Great Charles-ftreet, Birmingham, and formerly 
pupil of Mr. T. Clarke, of that place. 


Maſter C. V. Thom * 2 2 el of the Rev. 1. Peers, of 


the ſemi nary, 


Maſter George Turner, aged 14 ſon of Mr. T. Turner, No. 391, 


Strand, London. 

Maſter J. V. Roberts, aged 14, of Mr. Hill's academy, No. 19, 
James's Place, Kingſton. This young gentleman's tranflation 
of the Ode of Horace was alſo very reſpetable. 


N. B. About thirty other papers were received in this claſs, . 
of which reached us too late, others were not fully authenticated, 
the writers of a few ys. over the proper age, and many were ob- 
viouſly written with a degree of hafte hich renders improvement 
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CLASS II. ob bg oc 
 TENERAL avjvpicarion OF THE PRIZES ON THE Ec 
| dee scer. +«\ a f 


— Tranſlation rom the Italian. 


"The firſt prize has been adjudged to Miſs E. SINCLAIRE, 
not 1 Lo of Belfaſt, in Ireland, now reſiding at the Rev. Dr. Gre- 


gory's, Low Leyton. Atteſted by Mrs. Gregory. 


To receive a pair. of, Adams's nine inch Ehle 


value Two Guineas and a Half. 
The ſecond ta Miſs. SOPHIA TONGUE, aged 13 15 a 
two months, of Mrs. and Miſs Smallwood's' academy, Aer, 


Staffordſhire. Atteſted by Miſs Jane Smallwood... ' 
Ts receive Dr. IWatkins' Biographical Dittionary, 


E e Twelve Shilling g. 


be third to Miſs E. N. PAPENDICK, of Spring Gardens 
aged 14. Atteſted by her fiſter. 


To receive Mr, Dm 5 Seelta di Proſe e  Poefi 
Ttaliane. | 

The fourth to Miſs BELLA. BARROW, of No. 16, Devon. 
ſhire-ſquare, *aged ' 11. Atteſted by Dr. Montucci, her Italian 


maſter. 


2 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural I. tory 5 Schools 


(LASS UI. up 
TRANSLATION FROM HoRace, L1B. 1. ODE 22. 
The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter J. H. L. HUNT, 
of Christ's Hoſpital, aged 15. Atteſted by his mee and by 
Mr. Trollope, head maſter of that ſchool, * | 
Zo receive Books or Inſtruments value Three Gunn, 
The ſecond to Maſter G. ORMEROD, of Bolton, aged 15. 


Angſted, by the Rev. Thomas Bancroft, of Bolton: +4 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu. 


cation, F 

The third to Maker THOMAS QU INCEY, at, Mr. Spencer $ 
academy, Wink field, Wilts d 1 tteſled b Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, Rector of Winkfeld, ©. . kd BY the 


To receive Dr. Mavor 8 Abridgment of. Plutaret 


. 
The fourth to „ Maſter A. HEWSON, of Me. Burney aca” 
-demy, Cold Harbour, "Goſport, aged 15. e 2 255 es Co- 
myns, claſſical aſſiſtant, and by Mr. Burney. 

To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſß Neper. 

The fifth to Maſter W. HANBURY, of Rugby School, 286d 
15. Attefied by the Rev. Mr. Bloxam; affiftant maſter,” © 

To receive or. Gregory 's e Pf a Polite 2 aus 
cation. 8 * 


' \ > 
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The fixth to Maſter JOHN COX, of Gainſbro' Grammar 
School, aged 15. r e by the Rev. J. Cox, the maſter of that 


ſchool,” + 
Ts receive Dr. Movers Abridgment of Plutarcls 
Lives. 


The ſeventh to Maſter JOHN FINCH, of Mr. Wick's 1 
demy, Englefield Houſe, near n aged 4. Arteſted by Mr. 
Jones, claſſical aſſiſtant. | 


To receive Dr. Gregory's P Emmer of a. Palle Zdu- 


cation. 


The eighth to Maſter THOMAS EYRE, of Attercliffe 8 
demy, aged 11 years three quarters. Atteſſed by Mr. Hobſou, 
claſſical aſſiſtant to Meſſrs. Hay wood and Bolton. 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


* EXTRA PRIZE of a five Gilling book has been alſo 
awarded to Maſter J. BUT TON. 

Maſter W. H. TREVOR, of the Free Grammar Schovl, 
Horncaſtle, would have been entitled to one of the firſt prizes, had 
he not been five months above the ſpecified age of 16. His 
duction, however, is ſo truly excelſent, that we ſhall preſent Nn 
with a five ſhilling book. 


oh 
4 The re are alle deferving of HIGH 
COMMENDAT as evincing much taſte and poetical ge- 
nius. Indeed we have been moſt apreeably ſurprized in the num- 

5 ber of excellent attempts which have been brought forward on this 
occaſion, which evince (contrary to the opinion of ſome) that the 
taſte for claſſical literature is not on the deeline in this kingdem. 


s Mager William Barrow, aged 15 years a nine months, pupil of the 
. Rev. Magnus Jackſon, Nottinghamſhire, 
| Mater J. Bicheno, aged 15 years and five months, fon of the Rev. 
. J. Bicheno, of the academy, n Atteſted by Nr. . 
Henry, claſſical aſſiſtant. 
'K Maſter T. H. Browne, of the Rev. J. Corrie 8 academy, Birch 8 
Green, near Birmingham. 
Maſter Jobn Clarke, aged 14, of Meſſ. Polmerte dee Hackney. 


, Maſter John Cro 74 , aged 13, pupil-of the _ J. Feers, Rector of 
25 Thorp Arch, Yorkſhire. 

Maſter Edvard Davies, aged 13 years and 11 months, pupil of the 
a” Rev. W. Moore, of Chalford-hill. Atteſted by his father, the 
4 | 


Kev. W. Davies, Rector of Eaſtingten, near Stroud. 
Maſter Aaron Afber Gold/med, — 1 5 $ pupil of Dr. Antonio Mon- 

: tucci, and ſon of Mr. Aſha G id, No. 21, Leman-ſtreet. 
ed Maſter R. M. Hawley, pupil of Mr.J. Geary, of Dythur, Shrewſbury! . 
Mafter V. Jones, aged 14, ſon of Mr. Jones, bookſeller, of Liverpool. 
1. Maſter Samuel Marſom, aged 15 years and fix months, pupil of we 

Rev. George Ofborn, of Worceſter. | 
- Maſt. r Oade Roberts, fon of Mr. Daniel Roberts, of Painſwick, 1 


'% Glouceſterſhire, 
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_ Maſter J. J. Thempſon, aged 15, pupil of the Rev. Mr. Peers, of 

- Thorp Arch. n ie $a» 

Maſter V. Thompſon, aged 12 years, pupil of the Rev. J. Peers, of 
-* Thorp Arch. | | 

Maſter Jaa Turner, aged fourteen and three quarters, ſon of Mr. 


Turner, ſurgeon, of Rotherham, and pupil of Meſſrs. Hay- 
wood, and Bolton, Attercliffe, near Shefheld., *©© 


N. B. About twenty other tranflations have been received, which, 
from informelity, or from evident marks ¶ baſte in their compoſition, 


cannot be noticed. | 
NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. VII. 
Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
before the Tenth of Auguſt. | 


| Crass I. +l | 
EXERCISE. IN ENGLISH. COMPOSITION. . 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR'FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


A theme on the advantages of Early Riſing, not to ex- 


— 


ceed in length three pages of the Preceptor. | 
The beſt eſſay to be entitled to books, value two guineas ; the 
ſecond and third beſt to ſilver medals, value half-a-guinea z and 


N - 0 


the eight next beſt to books, value five ſhillings each, 


7 CLass II. | e En 
' TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


© of 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR TWELFTH' YEAR. ; 


; LA PROMENADE DANS LES RES. 
N*avez-vyous jamais traverſe la foule qui circule dans les princi- 
pales rues d'une grande ville? Une multitude d etres 8'y repand 
lans ceſle des quartiers les plus oppoſes, ſemblables a divers torrens 
qui ſe recontrent dans une vallee Etroite. Au premier aſpect, vous 
croiriez impoſſible à tant d*'individus de pouvoir ſe frayer une route 
A cõtẽ les uns des autres. Cependant tous viennent a bout de paſſer 
leur chemin ſans s'arrèter. Comment cela ſe fait- il? c'eſt ce qu'il 
eſt bon d' obſerver. | | | 
Si chaque homme ſuivait obſtinẽment et ſans devier la ligne qu'il 
a commence de parcourir, il n'aurait pas fait quelques pas qu'il 
rencontrerait un autre homme. Tels que deux maſſes qui s entre · 
ch. quent, on verrait l'un et l'autre recevoir une ſecouſſe qui les 
pousserait tous deux en arrière: ils fe feraient obſtacle à eux- 
memes ; ils generaient ceux qui ſuivraient, et bientot la rue entiere 
ſerait en contuſion. Tout cela n'arrive point, parce que chaque 
homme ctde un peu. Au lieu d'avancer avec des bras tendus, celui 
qui fait comment on marche dans les rues, fe gliſſe avec ſes bras Ma 
4 i 
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il prẽſente obliquement ſon corps flexible, et fait ſerpenter doucement 
ſa marche, ſe dẽtournant avec adreſſe et lẽgẽretẽ, tantõt d'un cõtẽ, tan- 
tot d'un autre: il ne pouſſe per ſonne dans To ruiſſeau: il n'y tombe pas 
Jui-meme : il ne va ni beaucoup plus vite, ni beaueoup plus lente - 
ment, que ceux qui ſuiyent la meme direction: dans le premier cas, 
il pourrait coudoyer ; dans le ſecond, il ſerait coudoye lui- meme. 
Enfin, 8'il arrive qutlqu“ incident, fi un carroſſe traverſe 1a rue, fi 
'on roule un tonneau, fi Pon arrete un filou, il n'augmente pas le 
bruit et le tumulte en courant tout au travers de attroupement 
mais il ralentit ſon pas, et attend pa iemment de pouvoir cheminer. 
Telle eſt la marche de la vie: a melure que nous avangons dans 
le monde, mille obſtacles nous barrent le chemin. Quelquefois des 
gens nous manifeſtent en face des opinions et des inclinations abſo- 
lument contraires à nos vœux. D'autres, ſouvent nous depaſlent 
dans la pourſuite du plaifir ou de la fortune; d'autres enfin nous 
ſerrent et ſe preſſent fur nos talons. Nous devons d' abord conſidẽ- 
rer que la route eſt libre pour tous; ev que nous ne ſommes point 
en droit d' attendre, que qui que ce ſoit s carte de ſon chemin pour 
nous laiſſer paſſer, fi nous ne le faiſons pas de notre cote. Enſuite, 
que ſi cet accord mutuel n'a pas lieu, il eſt clair que nous reſterons 
tous à la meme place; ou qu'en nous entre pouſſant les uns les au- 
tres, nous tomberons dans une confuſion perpẽtuelle. Si nous nous 
precipitons tous avec une ẽgale vivacite ſur un objet quelconque 
d'interet ou de plaiſir, et ſi nous ne faisons jamais dans l'occaſion un 
pas en arrière, Fa foule groſſit, Jes rivalites et les querelles s ẽlè vent; 
et, au lieu d' avancer chemin, nous ne faiſons qu' accroitre'le tu- 
multe, Le ſage marche donc en avant avee fermeté, mais tranquil- 
lement: il n'embarraſſe, et ne derange les autres que le moins qu'il 
ſe peut. Tl cede quelque choſe aux prejuges des hommes et à leurs 
defirs, et fait tout ce qui est en ſon pouvoir pour rendre le voyage 
| de la vie auſſi facile à tes compagnons de route qu'a lui- mème. 


The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to hooks, value one guinea and 
a half; the ſecond heſt to a filver medal, value half-a-guinea ; and 
- tlie ten next beſt to books, value five ſhillings each. | 


— 


: FI CLass III. IN | : 
5 GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE. | 
: FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT Ex- 
1 CEEDED FIFTELY YEARS OF AGE, 
f it is required to draw on a pi de of paper one foot ſquare, a neat 


F an} correct map of the Eaſt Indies, and to lay day down and write 


in the names of all the chief towns and places, the iſlands, ſeas, 
principal rivers, &c. 4; | Oy 4 
The neateſt, fulleſt, and moſt correct map to entitle the drawer 
to a pair of Adams's twelve inch globes ; the ſecond beſt to a caſe 
of mathematical inſtruments, value fifteen ſhillings ; and the four 


- 


next beſt to ſilver medals value fix ſhillings each. TO 


- 
Ly 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, Er. be. 


SPPERAL Fine ſpecimens of Pennanſbi nn come 10 
' hand : the writers will, however, perceive, by referring to No, 
| II., that the time for their receipt has long fence expired, and 
[ : that the prizes have actually been diftributed. We ſhall props 
other prizes for ſpecimens of Penmanſhip in our fixth or ſeventh 
| number, aud regularly continue them twice or thrice in the year. 
Me fball be glad, in future, if Parents would add to their 
own attcflation the teſtimony of a tutor 'or iu ſtructor, or of any re- 
 fpeAable third perſon, When however ſuch additional teſtimom 
cannot be obtained, the particular circumflances are required to bt 
+ expreſſed, and the fingle attetation of the Parent ouſt be admitted, 
The beſt poſſible tefiimony that the prize paper is really the ſole and 
the unaſſiied pi oduction of the yeung candidate ſhould in every in. 
Fance be afforded, for our ſatisfaction and that of the Public. 
Our friendly correſpondent, Mr. WILLIAM Jones, informs 15 
' that the adoption of the Preceptor in his ſchool has increaſed ti 
number of his pupils from thirty-foue to fobty-eight. We congra 
tulate him on this circumſtance ; but it is a conſequence natural 
© reſulting from our plan. It was to be preſumed that our wat 
_ would prove accertable to young perſons, and that parents wa 
: acquieſe ewith the wiſhes of their children, and ſend them to ſclul 
in aubich their Audliet would be rendered pleaſant, by a jugicin 
Choice of books, and their motives to emulation and exertion i 
© creaſed to an unexampled extent... Although, | from varin 
cauſes, many reſpectable Preceptors may not yet have adopted 
ework as the Engliſh Clafs Book in their Schools, yet it is a h 
preſumption in Parents and Pupils that Schools which | 
adopted it, and 4vhich have obtained our primes, or ee, 
are conducted hy learned, intelligent, and liberal perfons, abb 
 awvrihy of their patronage, recommendation, and confidence. 
Me continue to anect that the recommentement of the ſchools, af 
* the Midſummer vacation, will enable our friends to add grid 
to the ſale and circulation of the work. The liberal and fair 


_ @-firibution of our prizes entirely F on ita ear outs 
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LECTURES, 
ll ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OP 
1 YOUNG PERSONS, 
ed, . ON 


lll Natural and 13 Philo wee. 


LECTURE VI. 


OF HYDROSTATICS. 


AVING treated in the laſt lecture of that . | 
nary fluid, which appears to be the origin and cauſe 
of all fluidity, 1t will be proper in the next place to explain 
the nature and properties of other fluids, beginning with. 
thoſe which are incompreſſible, and ann from theſe 
to the elaſtic fluids. 
The hard word, which ſtands as the title to this within 
implies ſimply the ſcience which relates to the weight of 
water compared with that of other bodies; but the ſcience, 
as now taught and cultivated, treats not only of the weight 
and preſſure, but of every thing relative to the action and 
mechanical properties of fluids in general, or, at leaſt, of 
the denſe or ineompreſſible kind, ſuch as water, &c. 

Though water is generally regarded as incoinpreſſible, | 
Meet it is not wholly ſo, fince it is capable of tranſmitting 
ſound, which proves that it is 'elaſtic, and every elaſtie 
irbody muſt be compreſſible. To prove the fact, however, 

he Florentine academicians filled a globe of gold perfectly 
all with water, and afterwards cloſed the oritice by a tight 
crew. The globe was then put into a preſs of conſider» 


ble force; it was & little flattened at the ſides by the targe | 
You, 1 >. e of 


ich the plate refers (fig. 2.), an arch or arches would 
| have: been built to carry the water from the ſpring bead at 


oe nie under ground acrofs the valley, will anſwer every pur 
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of the 0 but was proportionably extended in other 


parts of its ſurface, ſo that it was concluded that the water 


did not occupy leſs ſpace than before. On preſſing it ſtill 
harder, the water was made to exude through the pores of 
the gold, and adhered to its ſurface like drops of dew. 
From this experiment it may be inferred, that if water is 
indeed capable of compreſſion, it is ſo only in a very light 
degree, ſince, inſtead-of yielding to the force of vredure, it 
found its way out through the pores of the metal. 

The firſt principle that may be laid down with reſpect to 
the preſſure of fluids is, that of all waters which have à com- 
munication, the furface, while they are at reſt, will be ferfedy 
level. To explain this more fully, obſerve the three united 
tubes (plate 1. fig. 1). It is evident that if water is 
poured into the perpendicular tube A, it will run through 
the horizontal tube C, and riſe in the oppoſite perpendicular 
tube B, to the ſame height at which it ſtands in A. 
From this experiment it will be evident why water, con- 
veyed under the earth through conduit pipes, will always 
viſe to the level of the reſervoir whence it is drawn. It is 
In this manner that the cities of London and Weſtminſter 
are ſupplied with water, either from the London Bridge 

»water-works or the New River. In the former cafe, water 
is raiſed from the Thames by immenſe pumps worked by 
wheels, which are turned by the tide, to a reſervoir, wh:ch 
is placed as high as the Higheſt part of the town -whither 


- water is to te conveyed by pipes; and, in the latter, it is 


well known that the reſervoir of the New River ſtands on a 
ring ground near Iflington, which is higher than wy of 
the places where the pipes terminate. 

It is ſurpriſing that the antients ſhould have been totally 
ignorant of fo fimple a principle as that of water rifing to its 
level, yet it is to this rgnorance that we owe thoſe ſtupendous 
works of art, the antient aqueducts, the ruins of which we 
Win pchold with admiration. Thus, in the inſtance to 


=. acroſs the valley D, to ſupply the houſe on the other ide; 
| po ee Way pipe of lead, iron, or even of wood, car 


pole, 


he —— 


p te. a A — W ; 
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* Of Thdto/tatics. 33 
poſe, and ſupply the houſe and ponds about it as amply as 
if an expenſive aqueduct had been conſtructed on the an» 
tient plan. 

'The reaſon why water thes ads to its level, is * 
fuids preſs equally on all fides; thus (in fig. 1.) if the tube B 
was taken away, the water would {till preſs at & with equal 
force as before ; and if the tube C was taken away, the 
- water would preſs againſt the part a as forcibly as · it would 
if it had remained. Thus if with my thumb I ſtop the end 
ef the crooked tube 6 (fig. 3.) at a, when full of water, 
the water will preſs againſt my thumb with a force propor- 
tioned to the height of the water in the tube above a, and, 
if I remove 1 thumb, it will run over at a, and fall in. 3 to 
the level of a. | 

To explain this, Auids have been ſuppoſed to be confli- 
tuted of ſmall globules, as repreſented in hg. 4. If there» 
fore any of the columns 1, 2, 3, 4, or d, is removed, its 
place will be immediately ſupplied by a number of fmall 


globules, which will roll from the other columns and fill 


up the vacancy, and eonfequently the ſuperficies of the 


whole wall preſently ſink to the ſame level, as you would 


and to be the eaſe in a veſſel filled with ſhot, with fmall 


bullets, or any ſmall round and ſmooth. bodies. On the 
ether hand, ſuppoſing theſe particles to have a very ſmooth. . 


and ſlippery ſurface, ſo as to move with very great eaſe upon 
one another, if the veſſel which contained them was not 
full, and any addition was made to the quantity, this addi- 
tion would difplace a number of other particles, which 
would roll round, and refiore the level at the ſurface, 


Thus, in fig. 5, we will fuppoſe a perpendicular preflure - | 


to be made by the column 14, oppoſite. to the point a, but 
as it can proceed no farther than that point, becauſe of the 
bottom of the veſſel, the preſſure will be directed laterally. 


towards the ſides e of the veſſel, in ſueh a manner that, if 
there was any aperture then in the veſſel, the fluid would 


ow out; as that however is not the caſe, the particles g. 
and þ being reſtrained by the fide of the veſſel, the particles 


which compoſe the lateral column, force themſelves be- 


tween theſe particles g and h, and þ will be raiſed towards 
oe . of the . unleſs a. e 1 preſſos 
| L4S.- - 


— 


 % 
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: againſt it, and keeps it in its place. Now, fince this.is the 
eaſe, fince the particle 4 would be raiſed towards the top of 
the veſſel, unleſs reftrained by a preſſure quite equal to the 
column 7+, it follows, that two columns of water to be in 
equilibrium, muſt be perfectly on a level at their ſurface. 

On this principle we are enabled to account for ſprings, 
which are ſometimes found on the tops of mountains. 
They, in fact, come from ſome waters which are fituated 
upon mountains higher ftill, and flow through canals or 
natural pipes, which proceed under ground, perhaps for the 
diſtance of miles. 

It is upon theſe facts the maxim is founded, which has 
been termed the hydroſtatic paradox, and that is, that the 
preſſure of fluids is not in proportion to their quantity, but in propor- 
tion to ther perpendicular height; and from this it follows, 
that a given quantity of water may exert a force tauo or three 
bundred times greater or leſs, according to the manner in which it 
is employed. 6 

To make this plain, I will take three veſſels of the 9 
, and the ſame baſe, though diftering materially with 
reſpe& to their ſorms, and the quantities they contain, viz. 
A, B, C, D, fig. 6. E, F, G, H, fig. 7. L, M, N, O, P, Q. 
fig. 8. Now it may very cafily be underſtood, that the 
veſſel, fig. 6, is preſſed at. the bottom B, C, by the whole 
maſs of water it contains, and that the preſſure there mutt 
be equal at every part. The veſſel, fig. 7, however, is of a 
different ſhape, and will hold more than three times the 

quantity of water, yet the preflure at the baſe. is till the 
fame as in the former initance, becauſe the bottom F, G, 
ſupports only the column of water I, F, G, K, which is the 
ſame as that contained in the veſſel, "Wh 6. All this may be 
eaſily comprehended ; but the great ditficulty lies in under- 
ſtanding how the very imall tube in fig. 8. can exert & 
| preſſure at the bottom or baſe of the veſſel equal to that in 
the preceding. Here it will be neceſſary to remember the 
maxim that was laid down, that the preſſure of fluids is in 
proportion: to their height and not to their quantity. Thus 
you will obſerve. the column of water in figure 8. 1s equal 
in height to the column in fig. 6. and 7.; and if you wil 
advert to what was ſaid, when ſpeaking of fig. 5., you wil 

: ; | perceive 


perceive that the fmall eolumn L, M, P, Q, diſplaces a 
quantity of water contained in the lower part of the veſſeh 
M, P, N, O, and forces it to riſe to the top of the veſſel at 
8, for inſtance, which, if ſtrong enough, will cauſo a re-. 
action equal to the preſfure of a column of water. Q, P, R, 
S. The ſame will take place at the other fide, and at every 


part of the vefſel Whieh is covered, ſo that in effect the preſo- . 


ture at the bottom N, O, will-be the ſame as if the column 
of water was equal in 1ize from the bottom N, O, to the 
top of the tube. All this may be proved by experiment, 
having a falſe bottom to each of the veſſels, fupported by an 
iron rod fixed to a balance, as in fig. 6; in which caſe it 
will be found that the ſame weight, at the oppoſite end of 
the balance, is neceffary to ſupport'the bottom m each. 

The bydroftatic bellows is a very pleafing machine, con- 
ſtructed upon this principle. It conſiſts of two ſtrong 
boards, united by leather, almoſt i in the manner of a com 
mon bellows, only that for convenience its form is round, 
tee fig. 9. In this figure a is @ pipe, which goes inte the 
inſide of the bellows, And u is a weight laid upon the upper 
board. If then water is poured into the pipe a, the weight 
will be lifted up; and if, the pipe was- ſtill taller; a greater 
weight would be raiſed. By a very fmall foree exetted in 


this manner, that is, by water conveyed through a very 


mall perpendicular tube, Dr. Goldſmith relates that he has 


ſeen a very ſtrong hogſhead burſt in al and the wats: | 


an about with GRAVY force.. 


Jo ſkew that this principle in hydroſtatics i 1s: cords 
vragtical utility, it is only neceſſary to mention, that upon 


the plan of the hydroſtatic bellows a preſs has been con- | 


ſtructed of inmmenſe power, fee fig. 10, in which @ is a+. 
ſtrong caſt iron cylinder, ground ſmooth withinfide, and e 
is a piſton or moveable plug, fitting very tight within it, 
© is a pump, in which the water aſcends through a valve at 
a, and is forced through at o into the cylinder. This forms 
3 preſſure at m, by the action of one man working at f 
which ſqueezes cotton bags, hay, or other packages, into 
twenty times leſs compafs than they would otherwiſe oc 
cupy. er er eb e + 5-4 ame ut 6; inſtead of à 
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; pump; ant lender tube, provided it een, ee 


tion to the preſſure which was required. Aas Hix 


From all theſe experiments it is eaſy to concelve why the 
| te pad, rivers, and canals ile up, aàs it is called; 
It water can infinuate itſelf under a bank or dam, even to 
the thickneſs of a ſhilling, the preſſure of the water in the 
canal will force it up. In fig. 11, a is the ſection of a 
river ot canal, and e is a drain running under one of its 
banks. Now it is evident that if the bank g is not heavier 
than the column of water 4 ec, chat patt of the bank muſt 
infallibly give way. This effect is prevented in artificial 
canals, by making the tides very tight with clay heavily 
rammed: down, or by cutting a trench, a, from two feet to 
eighteen inches wide along the bank of the river or canal, 
and a little deeper than it, which being filled up with earth 
or clay well moiſtened with water, forms a kind of wall 
when dry, through which the water cannot penetrate. - 

Another maxim in hydroſtatics,, of equal importance 

| with the former, is, that every bocy / 'gbter than water, or, in 
ether. words; which fwims in water, diſplaces n as much 7 
the water my 75 equal. 10 714 own abeigbt. | P ; 

This fact is proved by a very eaſy eee Put a 
ſraal} boat, a, {fig.-12.) in one ſcale, and balance it with 
water in the oppoſite ſcale; 5. If then the boat is put into 
the baſon, fig: 13, exactly filled with water, it will be found 

that a certain quantity of the water will run over the brim 

of the baſon, which water, on taking out the boat, you will 
find will be exactly replaced by the water which before ba- 
Teen the boat in the oppoſite ſcale 5. 

Hence it is plain, that a boat or other veſſel ſailing upon 
the water, dil, laces exactly as much of the fluid as is equal 
20 the veſſel work its lading, and, if more weight is added, 
it will fink deeper in the ſame proportion, or, in other 
words, a ee cf water equal to the added lading will be 
diſplaced, whence a laden ſhip is ſaid to draw more water, 
Wr is, to fink deeper than when it is light or unloaded. 
Every body, on the cther hand, which is Maier than auer, 
vr 4wbich finde in water, di me, fo much of the water as is equal 
ha the 8 {ys Abies 2 or RR in the water, Thus it i 
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plain, that if a leaden bullet is dropped into a veſſel of 
water, it will take up juſt as much room as a ſmall globe of 
water of equal. dimenſions. On this principle is founded 
the tables of ſpecific gravities, and what is called the hy- 
droſtatic balance; for ſince every body that ſinks diſplaces 
a quantity of water exactly equal to its own bulk, it fol- 
lows, that every body when immerſed in water laſes ſo much gf 
its weight as is equal to the weight of un equal buli f water. 
Thus if the body when weighed: in air is two ounces in 
weight, and an equal bulk of water is one ounce, it will of 
courſe loſe, when weighed in water, one ounce of its appa- 
rent weight. It 1s by this means that adulterate metals or 
coins are diſtinguiſhed from the true ones: thus copper is 
bulk for bulk habe than tin, and- gold is heavier than 
copper or bra(s, which is a mixture of copper and zinc. If 
therefore a brafs counter is offered for a guinea, though it 
may not to the eye appear much larger than a real guineaz 
yet you may depend upon it that it is ſo in fact. I then take 
a guinea, which-1 am ſure 1s real gold, and weighing it firft 
in air, and then in water, I find it. loſes about one-nine- 
teenth of its weight in the latter. I then weigh the braſs 
counter in the ſame way, and find it loſes about one- eighth, 
which, you ſee, is much more, and therefore I cannot 
doubt but the coin is made of baſe metal. When you look 
at tables of ſpecific gravities, you ſee the ipecific gravity of 
gold put down at about nineteen one-halt, of mercury at 
about thirteen one-half, lead eleven one-quarter, ſilver ten 
one-quarter, copper eight one- half, iron ſeven one-half, tin 
ſeven one-quarter, &c. ; that is, gold is nineteen times one- 
half heavier than its bulk of water, and conſequently . 
more than one-nineteenth of its weight in that fluid. 
This mode of aſcertaining the Randard value of 0 
was invented by the famous philoſopher Archimedes, who 
made uſe of it to detect a fraud in the golden crown-of - 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe. 'I his king had given a certain 
weight of gold to be made, by a goldimith of that place, 
into a crown; the weight of the crown was exactly the 
ſame as the weiglit of the gold he had received; but Hiers 
ſtill luſpecting an impoſition, Archimedes was applied to, 
and he was led to make the trial in this way, without meliing 
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the crow or deſtroy ing the aa from the reſift- 


ance Which he found was made by the water to his body 
upon his going into the bath. A quantity of fine gold was 


Y 8 brought, and equally balanced in a ſcale agninſt 


the crown; but when both came to be weighed in water, 
it was found that the crown was much lighter; whence 


not a doubt could remain but that it was made of adul- | 


terated metal. 

It is upon the ſame 3 that the denſity of different 
fluids is put to the teft. It might, it is true, be aſcertained 
by weighing them againſt each other in different ſcales; 
but it may be done in a more eaſy and expeditious manner 
upon the bydroftatic plan, fince the fame body that wilt 
ſink in one fluid will ſwim in another, and the fame body 
will fink to different depths i in c ifferent fluids. Thus I have 
known old women in the country try the body of their 
mead and other liquors by obſerving whether an egg will 
ſwim in them, N you know, will fink in common 
water. The exact relative weight of fluids may be aſcer- 


tained by ſuſpending from one 8 of an aecurate balance 


(ſuch as that fig. 12.) either a ſmall globe, or a conical piece 
of glats. Its weight; in water being previouſly, aſcertained, 
which ſuppoſe to be two hundred and twelve grains; if it 
is immerſed in a fluid heavier than water, ſome: weights: 


muſt be added in the oppoſite ſcale ; as for inſtance, if it is 


ſea water, then ten grains muſt be added, which will make 
the relative weight of ſea water to common water as four: 
hundred and twenty-two to four hundred and twelve. If, 
en the contrary, it is immerſed- in brandy, which is leſs 
denſe, and conſequently hghter than water, you will findi 
it neceſſary to take out of the oppoſite ſcale about. forty 
grains, and then the relative weight of brandy to water 
' will-be as three hundred and ſeventy-two to four und 
and twelve, or about one-tenth lighter. | | 
A very convenient inſtrument is made uſe of by. vid 
men, &fkcers of the cuſtoms, and all whoſe buſinets it is to 
aſcertain the denſity or ſtrength of liquors. It is called an 
hydrometer, and is nothing more than a ſmall hollow globe 
of.glaſs or metal with a ſtem to it, like the handle of a tee- 
totum, has langes, which ſtem is marked or ae” 
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Natural Hiſtory, &c. 369” 
The inſtrument is made ſo that the ball ſinks in water, but 
not entirely, and therefore a part of the ſtem is always above 
the ſurface. If it is immerſed in a fluid lighter than water 
it will fink, and leſs of the ſtem will be above the ſurface; 


if in a heavier fluid it will rife 3 and more of the nue 
n be ſeen. - 
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6 dene e in the larger tribes of the l kind 
are but few; but when we come to the ſmaller claſs, 
the differences among them ſeein too tedious for enumera- 
tion, Theſe are all ſmall in ſtature, and with long tails, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from the preceding, that en- 
- W tirely want the tail, or are large and have but a ſhort one. 
There is a ſcarcely a country in the tropical climates that 
does not ſwarm with them, and ſcarcely a foreſt that is not 
inhabited by a race of monkies diftin&- from all others. 
+ I Every different wood along the coaſts of Africa may be 
t I conlidered as à ſeparate colony of monkies, differing from 
s: Wl thoſe of the next diftri& in colour, in ſize, and in mite 
schief. It is indeed remarkable that the monkies of two 
e cantons are never found-to mix with each other, but rigor- 
ar ouily to obſerve a ſeparation ;* each foreſt produces only its 
fy own ; and theſe guard their limits from the intruſion of all 
s itrangers of a different race from themſelves. In this th 
nch ſomewhat reſemble the human inhabitants of the ſavage na- 
ty tions, among whom they are found, where the petty kings 
ter doms are numerous, and their manners oppoſite. -. There, 
e& in the extent of a few miles, the traveller is preſented with 
men ſpeaking different languages, proteſſing different reli» 
ſes: WM $1005, governed by different laws, and only RET each 
to ocher in their mutual ani moſity. ; 
an In general, monkies of all kinds, being leſs than the bas 
obe boon, are endued with leſs powers of doing miſchief. Ing 
tees deed, the ferocity of their nature ſeems to diminiſh with their 
ed · 2s and, when taken wild in the woods, they are ſooner © 


tamed, 
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tamed, and more eaſily taught to imitate man than the 
former. More gentle than the baboon, and leſs grave and 
fallen than the ape, they ſoon begin tw exert all their {por- 
tive mimiieries, and ave eaſily reſtrained by correction. But 
it muſt be confeſſed that they will do nothing they are de- 
fired without beating; for, if their fears are entirely re- 
moved, they are the "moſt infolent and A animals 
im nature. | 
In their native woods they are not leſs the peſts of man 
than of other animals. The monkies, fays a traveller,* are 
in poſſeſſion of every foreſt where they reſide, and may be 
confidered as the maſters of the place. Neither the tiger, 
nor the lion itſelf, will venture to diſpute the dominion, 
fince thete, from the tops of trees, continually carry on an 
effenſive war, and by their agility eſcape all poffibility of 
purſuit. Nor have the birds leſs to fear from their continual 
depredations; for, as theſe harmleſs-inhabitants of the wood 
uſually build upon trees, the monkies are for ever on the 
watch to find out and rob their neſts; and fuch is their pe- 
tulant delight in miſchief, that they will fling their eggs 
againſt the ground when they want appetite or inclination 
to devour them. 

There is but one animal in all the foreſt chad ventures to 


ſnakes are often ſeen winding up the trees where the mon- 
kies refide ;- and, when they happen to furprize them fleep- 
ing, ſwallow: them whole before the little animals have time 
40 make a defence. In this manner the two moſt mil 
chievous kinds in all nature keep the whole foreſt bet week 


employed in mutual hoſtilities. The monkies in general in 


Branches nearer the bottom; and in this manner they are 
for ever ſeen near cach other, like enemies in the fame fiell 
of battle. Some travellers, indeed, have ſuppoſed that thei 

vicinity rather argued their mutual friendſhip, and that the 
united in this manner to form an offenſive league againſt al 


the zeft of animated nature. I have feen theſe monkies, 
* Deſcription Hiſtorique de Macacar, ». $1.” a 

+. Labat, Relat. de Afri. Occident. p. 317. S * 

| * 
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rr the monkey, and that is the ſerpent. The large 


them; both equally formidable to each other, and for ever 


| Habit the tops of the trees, and the ſerpents oling to the 
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a. Labat, „ playing their gambols upon thoſe very 
branches on which the ſnakes were repoſing, and jumping 
over them without receiving any injury, although the ſer- 
pents of that country were naturally vindictive, and always 
ready to bite whatever diſturbed them. Theſe gambols, 
however, were probably nothing more than the infults of 
an enemy that was conſcious of its own ſafety; and the 
monkies might have provoked the ſnake in the ſame man- 
ner as we often ſee ſparrows twitter at a cat. 

The enmity of thee animals to mankind is partly ridicu= 


Jous, and partly formidable. They ſeem, ſays Le Comte 


and others, to have a peculiar inſtinct in diſcovering their 
bes; and are perfectly filled, when attacked, in mutually 
| I defending and aſſiſting each other. When a traveller en- 
ters among theſe woods, they conſider him as an invader 
1 upon their dominions, and join all to repel the intruſion, 
At firſt they ſurvey him with a kind of inſolent curioſity. 
e They jump from branch to branch, purſue him as he goes 
-- © along, and make a loud chattering to call the reſt of their 
vy companions together. They then begin their hoſtilities by 
grinning, threatening, and Hinging down the withered 


branches at him, which they break from the trees: they 


to even take their excrements in their hands, and throw them 
„eat his head. Thus they attend him wherever he goes; 
n= jumping from tree to tree with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſs, that 
ep the eye can ſcarcely attend their motions. Although they 
me take the moſt deſperate leaps, yet they are ſeldom ſeen to 
nf. come to the ground, for they eaſily faſten upon the branches 
een chat break their fall, and ſtick, either by their hands, feet, 
ever er tail, wherever they touch. If one of them happens to 
be wounded, the reſt aſſemble round, and clap their fingers 
into the wound, as if they were deſirous of ſounding its 


i keep it ut up, while others get leaves, which they chew, 
and thruſt into the opening: however extraordinary this 


true. In this manner they wage a petulant, unequal war; 
ind are often killed in numbers before they think proper to 


depth. If the blood flows in any quantity, fome of them 
may appear, it is aſſerted to be often ſeen, and to be ſtrictly 


make a retreat. This they effect with the ſame precipita- 
ion with which they at fioſt came together. In this retreat 
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G72 Natural TTiftery of 
the young are ſeen clinging to the back of the female, with 
which ſhe re Oy nn uncebarrafled. 10 the 
an offt! 
The curiblity of the Erol deci in ee . in- 
— the natives of the places where theſe animals reſide, 
to catch or take them alive by every art they are able. Tbe 
uſual way, in ſuch caſe, is to ſhoot the female as ſhe car- 
ries her young, and then both, of courſe, tumble to the 
ground. But even this is not eaſily performed; for if the 
Animal is not killed outright, it will not fall; but, clinging 
to ſome branch, continues, even when dead, its former 
graſp, and remains on the tree where it was ſhot until it 
drops off by putrefaction. In this manner it is totally loft 
to the purſuer ; for to attempt climbing. the tree, to bring 
either it or the young one down, would probably be fatal, 
from the number of ſerpents that are hid among the branches, 
For this reaſon the ſportſman always takes care to aim at 
the head, which if he hits, the monkey falls directly to the 
ground, and the young one comes down at the tame 0 
b 2 to its dead parent. | 
The Europeans along the coaſts of Guinea often go into 
the woods to ſhoot monkies; ; and nothing pleaſes the ne- 
groes more than to ſee thoſe animals drop, againtt which 
they have the greateſt animoſity. They conſider them, and 
not without reaſon, as the moſt miſchievous and torment 
ing creatures in the world; and are happy to ſee their num 
bers deſtroyed upon a double account, as well becaule the 
dread: their devaſtations, as becauſe” they love their fle 
The monkey, which is always ſkinned before it is, eater 
ven ſerved up at a negro feaſt, looks fo like a child, th 
an European is ſhocked at the very fight. The native 
however, who are not fo nice, devour it as one of ti 
higheſt delicacics, and aſſiduouſly attend our ſportſmen 
profit by the ſpoil. 
is to ſee dur travellers carefully taking che young ones alin 
while they, leave them the old ones, that are certainly Y 
moſt fit to be eaten. They cannot comprehend. what | 
vantage can ariſe. to us from educating or. keeping a li 
animal, that, by. experience, they know to he cqu 


Wonen with tricks. and nn : ſome of them have ei 
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But what they are chiefly alioniſhed of 
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been led to fuppoſe, that, with a kind of pervert affection, 
we love only creatures of the moſt miſchievous kinds; and 
having ſeen us often buy young and tame monkies, they 
have taken equal care to bring rats to our factors, offering 
„them for ſale, and greatly diſappointed at ene oor 
e chaſer for ſo hopeful a commodity.* /:-/'; » 29.03 
Tze negroes conſider theſe ads: as their. Seed 
e plague;” and, indeed, they do incredible damage, when 
ne they come in companies to lay waſte a field of Indlan corn 
or rice, or a plantation of ſugar-canes. They carry off as 
et much as they are able ; and they deſtroy ten times more 
it than they bear away. Their manner of plundoering is 
oft pretty much like that of the baboons, already mentioned, 
ing in a garden. One of them ſtands centinel upon a tree, 
tal, while the reſt are plundering, carefully and cautiouſly turn- 
es. ing on every fide, but particularly to that on which there is 
wat the greateſt danger: in the mean time the reſt of the 
ſpoilers purſue their work with great ſilence and aſſiduity; 
they are not contented with the firſt blade of corn, or the 
firſt cane that tliey happen to lay their hands on: they firſt 
pull up ſuch as appear moſt alluring to the eye: they turn 
it round, examine, compare it with others, and, if they 
find it to their mind, ſtick it under one of their ſhoulders. 
When in this manner they have got their load, they begin 
to think of retreating: but if it ſhould happen that the 
owners of the field appear to interrupt their depredations, 
their faithful centinel inſtantly gives notice, by crying vat, 
b5up, houp, hiup; which the reſt perfectly underſtand, and 
all at once throwing down the corn they hold in the left 
dei hands, ſcamper off upon three legs, crying the remainder 
at weiin the right. If they are ſtill hotly purſued, they then are 
of Mfeontent to throw down their whole , burthen, and to take 


nen refuge among their woods, on the tops of which M re- 
bed main in perfect ſecurity. _  - 3 
s ali Were we to give ith to what fora n afure vs, 
vly Met the government, policy, and ſubordination. of theſe ani- 
bir” nals, we might perhaps be taxed with credulity ; but we 
A, Ii 


have no reaſon to doubt that they are under a kind of diſei- 
cquiWline, which they exerciſe among each. other. They ar 
ve el „bst. Relat, de ks Qccident, p. 327 
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tain, remarkable for his ſize and gravity. One ſpecies of 


theſe, which Mr. Buffon calls the ouarine, and which are 


remarkable for the loudneſs and the diſtinctneſs of their 


voice, are ſtill more fo for the uſe to which they convert it. 
<« have frequently been a witneſs,” ſays Margrave, of 
their aſſemblies and deliberations. Every day, both morn- 
ing and evening, the ovarines aſſemble in the woods to re- 
ceive inſtrückioh. When all come together, one among 
the number takes the hicheſt place on a tree, and makes a 
ſignal with his hand to the reſt to fit round, in order to 
hearken. As ſoon as he ſees them placed, he begins his 
diſcourſe with ſo.loud a voice, and yet im a manner fo pre- 
cipitate, that, to hear him at a diſtance, one would think 
the whole company were crying out at the ſame time: 
however, during that time, one only, is ſpeaking, and all the 
reſt obſerve the moſt profound filence. When this has 
done, he makes a fign with the hand for the reſt to reply; 
and at that inſtant oy raiſe their voices together, until by 
another ſignal of the hand they are enjoined lence. This 
they as reads ly obey, till, at laſt, the whole afſembly breaks 
up, after hearing a repetition of the ſame preachment.”” 

The chief food of the monkey tribe is fruits, the buds of 
trees, or ſucculent roots and plants. They all, like man, 
ſeem fond of Tweets; and particularly the pleaſant juice of 
the palm: tree. and the ſugar-cane. With theſe the fertile 
regions in which they are bred ſeldom fail to ſupply them; 
but when it happens that theſe fail, or that more nouriſhing 
food becomes more agreeable, they eat inlets and worms; 
and ſometimes, if near the coaſts, deſcend to the ſea-ſhore, 
where they eat oyiters, crabs, and- ſhell-fiſn. Their manner 
of managing an oyſter is extraordinary enough; but it is too 
well atteſted to fail of our affents As the oyſters in the 


tropical climates are generally larger than with us, the 


monkies, when they go to the ſea-fide, pick up a ſtone, and 
clap it between the opening ſhells : this prevents them from 
cloſing, and the monkey then eats the fiſh at bis eaſe. They 
often allo draw Erb: from the witer, by putting their tal 
"IT thc hole where that-unimal takes refuge, and the crab 
; '" faſtening 
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faſtening 1 upon it, they withdraw it with a jerk, and thus 
pull their prey upon ſhore. This habit of laying tro Ps : for 
other animals, makes them very cautious of being en- 
trapped themſelves; and 1 am affured, by many berfons of 
credit, that no ſnare, how nicely baited ever” will take 
the monkey of the Weſt Indian iſlands; for having been dc 
cuſtomed to the cunning of 22 75 it oppoſes its natural dis- 
truſt to human artifice. 

The monkey generally brings forth one at a time, and- 
ſometimes two. They are rarely found to breed when 
brought over into Europe; but of thoſe that do, they ex- 
hibit a very ftriking picture of parental. affection. The 
male and female are never tired of fondling their young 
one. They inſtruct it with no little aſſiduity, and often 
ſeverely correct it, if ſtubborn, or diſinclined to profit by 
their example: they hand it from one to the other, and 
when the male has done ſhewing his regard, the female 
takes her turn, When wild in the woods, the female, if 
ſhe happens to have two, carries one on her back, and the 
other ,in her arms: that on her back clings very cloſely, 
) IN claſping its hands round her neck, and its "rect oa Her 
middle; when ſhe wants to ſuckle it ſhe then alters their 


* 


8 poſition; and that which has been fed gives place to the 
other, which ſhe takes in her arms. It often bappens that 
of the is unable to lean from one tree to another, when. thus 
m. loaden; and upon ſuch occaſions their dexterity is very Tur- 
0 priſing. The whole family form a kind of chain, locking 
ile tail in tail, or hand in hand, and one of them holding the 
me branch above, the reſt fu. ing down, balancing to and fro, 
ing WY like a pendulum, until the aired is bled to catch, 
ns; hold of the lower branches of ſome neighbouring tree 
ore, When the hold is fixed below, the monkey lets 8⁰ that 
iner which was above, and thus comes undermoſt 1 in turn; "but, . . 
Op creeping up along the chain, attains the next branches like 
the the reſt; and thus they all take poiction of the tree with- 
| the out ever coming to the ground. | 4+ | 
and When in a late of domeſtic tameneſs thoſe MEPs are 
rhe very amuſing, and often fill up a vacant hour, when other 


enerraiumeur 1s wanting. There are few. that are not ac- 
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quainted with their various mi micries, and their capricious 
feats of activity. But it is generally in company with other 
animals of a more {imple diſpoſition that their tricks and ſu- 
perior inſtincts are ſhewn; they ſeem to take a delight in 
tormenting them; and one of them has been ſeen amuſing 
itſelf for hours together in impoſing upon the gravity of a 
cat. Eraſmus tells us of a large monkey, kept by Sir 
Thomas More, that, one day diverting itſelf in his garden, 
where ſome tame rabbits were kept, played ſeveral of its 
uſual pranks among them, while the rabbits ſcarcely knew 
what to make of their new acquaintance : in the mean 
time, a weaſel, that came for very different purpoſes than 
thoſe of entertainment, was ſeen peering about the place in 
which the rabbits were fed, and endeavouring to make its 
way, by removing a board that cloſed their butch. While 
the monkey law no danger, it continued a calm ſpectator 


of the enemy's efforts; but juſt when, by long labour, the 


weaſel had effected its purpoſe, and had removed the board, 
the monkey ſtept in, and, with the utmoſt dexterity, faft- 
ened it again its place; and the diſappointed weaſel was too 
much fatigued. to renew its operations. To this we need 
only add what Father Carli, in his hiftory of Angola, aſ- 
fares us to be true. In that horrid country, where he went 
fo convert the ſav age nations to chriſtianity, and met with 
nothing but diſtreſs and diſappointment; while his health 


was totally impaired by the raging heats of the climate, his 


ience exhauſted by the obſtinacy of the ſtupid natives, 


and his little proviſions daily plundered, without redreſs, in 
* ſuch an exigency he found more faithful ſervices fram the 


monkies than the men; theſe he had taught to attend him, 


to guard him, while fleeping, againſt wes and rats, to; 
comb his head, to fetch his water; and, he aſſerts, that 
they were eren more tractable than the human inhabitants 


of the place. It is indeed remarkable, that in thoſe coun- 


tries where the men are moſt barbarous and ſtupid, the: 
brutes are moſt active and ſagacious. It is in the. torrid: 
tracts, inhabited by burbarians, that ſuch various animals! 
are found with inſtin& ſo nearly approaching reaſon. The, 


ogy both * Africa 1 nee em „ ſuppoſe 
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monkies to be men; idle, ſlothful, eationad beings; capable 
of ſpeech and converſation, but on ng. dawb, for 7 8 - 
of being compelled to labour. 

As of all ſavages, thoſe of Africa are the 0p” brutal, toil 
of all countries, the monkies of Africa are the moſt! expert 
and entertaining. The monkies of America are, in general; 
neither ſo ſagacious nor ſo tractable, nor is their torm fo 
nearly approaching that of man. The monkies of the new 
continent may be very eafily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
old by three marks. Thoſe of the antient continent are 
univerſally found to have a naked callous ſubſtance behind, 
upon which they fit, which thoſe of America are entirely 
without: thoſe alſo of the antient cont nent have the noſ- 
trils differently formed, more refembling thoſe of men, the 
holes opening downward, whereas the American monkies 
have them opening on each ſide: thoſe of the antient world 
have pouches on each ſide the jaw, into which they put 
their proviſions, which thole of America are without: 


laſtly, none of tbe monkies of the antient continent hang bj 


the tail, which many of the American forts are known to 
do. By thefe marks the monkies of either continent may 
be reacily-diſtinguiſhed from each other, and prized ac- 
cordingly. Fhe African monkey requires a longer educa- 
tion, and more correction than that of America; but it is 
at laſt found capable of more various powers el imitation, 
and thews a greater degree of cunning and activity. 

Mr. Buffon, who has examined this race of imitative be- 
ings, with greater Accuracy than any other naturaliſt before: 
tim, makes-but nine {ſpecies of monkies belonging to the: 
antient continent, and eleven. belonging to the new. 10 
all theſe he gives the names by which they g go in their re- 
ſpective countries, which, undoubtedly, is the method leaſt 
liable to error, and the moſt proper for imitation; » 4 + 

Of the monkies of the antient continent; the firſt he del 
ſeribes is the macaco ; ſome what reiembling a baboon in: 
fize, ſtrength of body, and an hideous wrinkled viſage: it 
lifters, however, in having a very long tail, which is c- 
vered with tufted hair. It is a native of Congo. rie 

The ſecond is the patos, Which is.abdut-the Une er 
with the former, but differs in having a longer body, and a 

. _— tace 
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620 1 it is particularly retiiirkadie for -the'co-: the 
lor of its hair, which is of a red, fo brilliant, chat the ani- wi 


mal looks as if it was actually painted. It is ufually 41 
brought from Senegal, and AS ſome called the red en diff 
monkey. the 


The third of the antient continent is the malbrouk; of ver. 
Which he ſuppoſes the monkey, which he calls the bonet W har 
chinois, to be a variety. l he one is remarkable for a long WW call 
tail and long beard, the other for a cap of ha r that covers I fag« 


the crown I the head, whence it takes the name. Both * 
are natives of the Eaft Indies, and the Bramins, who extend 4 
their charity to all the brute creation, have hoſpitals for I gun 
ſuch of them as happen to be ſick or otherwiſe diſabled. hair 

The fourth of this kind is the mangabey ; this may be larg 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by its eye-lids, which are nak- 1 


ed, and of a ſtriking whitneſs. It is a native of Madagaſcar. W from 

The fifth is the inona, or the cephus of the antients: it four 
1s diſtinguiſhed by its colour, which is variegated with W ſupp 
black nd red; and its tail is of an afh-colour, with two ſling 
White ſpots on each fide at its inſertion. It is a native of pidit 


the northern parts of Africa. : T} 
he ſixth is the callitrix, or green monkey of St. Jago; ſapaj 
Liſtioguiſned by its beautiful green colour on the back, its TI 
White breaſt and belly, and its black face. fajou 


The feventh is the mouſtoc, or white noſe, diſtinguiſhed waile 
the whiteneſs of its lips, whence it has received its 


name, the reſt of the face being of a deep blue. It is a na- Th 
7 dire of the Gold Coaſt, and a very beautiful little animal. hold 
wy The <ighth is the talapoin, and may be diſunguiſhed a ſmalle 
well by its Peaukiful variety of green, white, and yellouf colou 
35 as by that under the eyes, being of a greater lengiiſ tende: 
than the teſt. It 3 is luppoſet to be. a native of Africa a and} Of 
dhe caſt. 9 5 the ſa 
= he ninth and laſt of the monkies of the antient conti on its 
100 is the douc, ſo called in (ochinchina, of which cou key. 
try it is a native. The douc ſeems to unite the characteſ others 
of all the former together : : with a long tail, like the mor The 
e key; ; of a ſixe as large as the baboon; and with a flat fac black, 
_ like the ape: it even reſembles the American monkies, i over b. 


baving no callous on the poſteriors. Thus it ſeems to for 
6 : = 


* 
4 4 


the ſhade by which the monkies of one continent are gm 


- ſmalleſt and the moſt beautiful of all. It is of a fine orange 


key. It is of different fizes, ſome being twice as large as 
chers. . 


be M onkeys.. 1 * 5 37F, 
with thoſe of the other. 

Next come the monkies of the new continent, TTY 
differ from each other, a part of them making no " vie of; 
their tails to hang by ; white others of them 2 the tail 
very ſtrong and muſcular,” and ferving by way of a fifth . 
hand to hold. by. Thoſe with muſcular holding tails: 
called ſapajous ; thoſe with feeble, uſeleſs tails, are called 


ſagoins. Of the lapajous there are five ſorts: of the fa- 
bein there are (ix. n 


The firli of the lapajous is the warine, or the Brazilian 
guariba. his monkey is as large as a fox, with black long 
bats, and remarkable tor the Tiere of its voice. It is the 
largeſt of the monkey kind to be found in America. 

The ſecond is the coaiti, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by having no thumb, and, conſequently, but 
four fingers on the two fore paws. The tail, however, 
ſupplies :the defects of the hand; and with this the animal 
flings atfelt from one tree to another with ſurpriſing ra- 
pidity. f 

The third is the ſajou, aidingeibec from the reſt of che 
ſapajous by its yellowiſh, fleſh-coloured face. 

The fourth is the fai. It is ſomewhat larger than the 
OB and has a broader muzzle. It is called alfo the be- 


wailer, from its pecnliar manner of W when either 
threatened or beaten. 


. The fifth and laſt of the ſapajou kind, or monkies that 
hold by the tail, is the ſamiri, or aurora, which is the 


colour, with two circles of fleſh round the eyes. It is a very 
tender, delicate animal, and held in high price. 

Of the ſagoins with feeble tails, the firſt and the largeſt i is 
the ſaki, or cagui; ; ſo remarkable for the length of the hair 
on its tail, that it has been often termed the fox-tailed mon- 


The en of this kind is the tamains, which is ub 
black, with the feet yellow. Some, 1 are found. all 
over —_ e with e 
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Tie third! is the wiſtiti, remarkable for the large tufts of 
hair upon its face, and its annulated tail. 

The faurth is the marikina, with a mane round the neck, 
and! a bunch of bair at the end of the tail, like a lion. 

The fifth is called the pinch, with the face of a beautiful 
black, and white hair that deſcends on each ſide of the face, 


like that of man. 


The lait, leaſt, and moſt beautiful of all, 3 is the mico, an 
animal too curiouſly adorned not to, demand a particular 
deſcription, which is thus given of it by Mr. Condamine: 
« That,” ſays he, which the governor of Para made me 
a preſent of, was the only one of its kind that was ſeen in 
the coun ry. The hair on its body was of a beautiful ſil ver. 

colour, brighter than that of the moſt venerable human, 
hair, wh; le the tail was of a deep brown, inclining to 
blackneſs. It had another ſingularity more remarkable chan 


the former; its ears, its cheeks, and lips, were tinctured 


with ſo bright a vermilion, that one could ſcarcely be led 
to ſuppole that it was natural. 
was itil! alive when | made this defcription of it, almoſt 
within ſight of the coaſts of France: all I could then do 
was to preſerve. it in ſpirits of wine, which might ſerve to 
keep it in ſuch a tate, as to thew that I did not in the leaſt 


exaggerate in my deſcription. | 
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delineates with ſomething more than admiration, even with 
a with, at leaſt, to deſerve a ſimilar portion of praiſe. In- 
ſtances of eminent worth cannot be too ſtrikingly exhi- 
bited, or too frequently brought forward to. the notice of 
the juvenile mind, as they tend in the moſi powerful man- 
ner to fix in it a love of virtue and religion. | 
The ſubject of the preſent memoir was a woman of ex- 
alted goodneſs, and affords a ſtrong proof that the chriſtian 
graces are the greateſt ornaments of the female character. 
She was, by her mother, grand-daughter of Sir John 
Lewis, of Ledſtow, in Vorkſhire, baronet ; and had for her 
father Theophilus, the ſeventh earl of Huntingdon, the 
proper name of whoſe family is Haſtings. Even in ber ten- 
dereſt years there was a beautiful dawning of future ſplen- 
dor; aſweetneſs of countenance, with ſomething in it great 
and ſomething lovely; an ingenuous temper, an aptneſs of 
underſtanding, a benevolent ſpirit, a flexibility of nature, a 
tractable will, a devout frame of mind, and a ferious ſenſe 
of holy things, were obſervable in her opening years. But 
her active life did moſt confpicuoufly commence ſoon after 
the death of her brother, George Farl of Huntingdon, when 
her eminent virtues ſhone hut. on entering into the poſſeſs 
fon of a large fortune, which to many is "often the extine- 
tion of virtue, but to her was the occaſion of diſplaying it. 
Then it was that ſhe became known, and was obſerved to 
be ſomething more than a lady of great beauty or brilliant 
accompliſhments; being poſſeſſed of. great attability and 
good nature; of rooted principles of religion; and defirons, 


| of doing good to all mankind, according to the talents en- 


truſted to her management. Her perſon and manners added 
to her fortune, attracted ſeveral admirers, many of whom 
were noble both in rank and character; but the preferred a 
fingle life, on one or both of theſe. conſiderations, that being 
fole miſtreſs of her eſtates, ſhe might be able to make a wiſe 
and benevolent uſe of it without refiraine ; or, probably ae- 
counting a ſingle ftate more perfect than the connubial one. 
She was, however, fond of fociety, and by nature of a plea- 
fant turn, withcut having any thing about her of the 1 N 
tity of a recluſe, or the prudery of a fanatic. 
She nn: every 15 with aL: prayers, Joe "IE 
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terceſſions in private, with a recollected ſpirit, fervency, 
and purity of heart. So well did ſhe eſtimate. the im- 
portance of prayer, and its powerful effects in enlightening, 
ſtrengthening, and purifying the human heart, that ſhe took 
care 1 2 have family worſhip performed every day in her 
houſe by a regular miniſter, or one of the upper ſervants, 
And well was it for thoſe ſervants whoſe good fortune 
brought them within her walls, for every thing was pro- 
| vided for them that could do them good; a gentle, kind, 
conſiderate, and compaſſionate miſtreſs preſiding over them 


with the tenderneſs of a parent who had a regard to their 


ſpiritual as well as their temporal intereſts. 
As her houſe and table were generally adorned by ſome 
branches of her noble family, ſo fhe nrade them all parts of 
herſelf, and embraced all her relations with true and tender 
affection. And ſhe would likewiſe inquire after, and find 
out the decayed and drooping branches, whom the brought 
out of their obſcurity, and placed in a better ſituation. 
But the care of all her cares was the ſtranger, the father- 
| els, the widow, the needy, lame, halt, and blind. She had 
a ſhare in all their ſufferings, would often converſe with 
them, and inquire into their hiſtory, ſtudied their paiticular 
caſes, and put them in a comfortable way of living. She 
alſo viſited the ſick poor, whom ſhe inſtructed, conſoled, 
and aſſiſted in their wants, both with phyſio and other ne- 
ceſſaries. She had a great number of penſioners always de- 
pending upon her liberality, and many of them at remote 
diſtances, to whom ſhe remitted her bounty with punctual 
- Tegularity, This noble-minded woman did not confine her 
charity to one or two claſſes of perſons, or merely to objectz 
of diſtreſs, She beſtowed, beſides, fixed penſions upon re- 
duced families, and allowed exhibitions to poor ſcholars at 
the univerſities : ſhe ſubſcribed libe ally to the various ſa- 
cieties for the propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts, 


and for promoting chriſtian knowledge at "Ix Poor 


debtors alſo came in for a ſhare of her regard, and ſhe re- 
leaſed many unfortunate perſons from the horrors of a pii- 
ſon, where they had been thrown by the ſternneſs of their 
creditors. Her invariable maxim was, to give the firſe plax 
to juſtice, the ſecond to charity, and the third to gene! oft % 
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In her early life ſhe got a contuſion on her right breaſt, 
which left behind it a ſmall inward tumour, attended with 
little or no uneaſineſs, and therefore probably not much re- 
carded. This continued for many years without any ſenſible 
increaſe ; at length, about twenty months before her death, 
it became alarming, and proved to be a cancer. It being 
found neceſſary that the part affected ſhould be cut off, the 
ſubmitted with great readineſs to the operation, which 
ſhe endured without the ſlighteft complaint, or even the ut- 
terance of a figh. 

She got up again ſooner than was expected, and entered 
upon ber wonted courſe of active piety and benevolence 
with renewed alacrity. But the fatal diſtemper, which was 
depreſſed for a ſhort time, broke out with new malignity, 
and gave ſigns of her ſpeedy diſſolution. Her faith, how- 
ever, was fixed upon a permanent baſis, even upon the rock 
of everlaſting ages, and her hope being full of immortality, 
ſhe was enabled to endure her afflictions without murmur= 
ing. In the near and certain approach of death her: ſoul 
became, if poſſible, ſtill more lively and ſuperior to tem- 
poral things, and to bodily ſufferings. In her laſt ſickneſs 
ſhe wrote ſeveral excellent and pathetic letters to her friends, 
recommending to them the invaluable bleſſings of religion, 
Her converſation alſo, at this affecting period, was pecu- 
harly delightful and edifying ; and when the force of N 
gion was ſo eminently illuftrated in her own bright ex- 

ample, doubtleſs her exhortations could not but be effec- 
tual, 

| Juſt before her departure ſhe cauſed al her domeſtics to 
be afſembled in her chamber, and in their preſence received 
the holy ſacrament with ſo much holy joy, that thoſe who 
were witnefles of the ſolemn ſcene almoſt imagined them- 
ſelves on the borders of the heavenly world. In this happy 
manner he cloſed her mortal eyes in death, and entered into 
eternal life, om the fixtieth year of her age, in 1740. 
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\ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS, 


A "DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE NAP ANTS OF OTAHEIT EE. 


TAHEITEE, a celebrated iſland of the South Sea, 

fituated in one hundred and fifty degrees weſt longi- 

tude, and ei ighteen degrees ſouth latitude, was diſcovered by 

Captain Wallis in 1767, and has ſince been frequently vi- 
fited by Captain Cook and other circumnavigators. 

The iſland conſiſts of two diſtin kingdoms, which ar 
united by a narrow neck of land; the larger being called 
by the natives Trarrabov, or O-Tabeitee-Nur; the ſmaller 
one Opaurronou, or O- Tabeitce- Ete, The circumference of 
both iſlands, is about forty leagues. The larger is divided 
into f:rty-three diſtricts. The country has a delightful and 
romantic appearance, and; viewed from the ſea, the coaſt 
preſents a moſt beautiful proſpect, being elevated like an 
amphitheatre. At the diſtance of about three miles from 
the ſhore the country rites into lofty hilis that are covered 
with wood, and terminate in peaks, from which large riven 
are precipitated into the fea. From the appearance of the 
ſtones, rocks, &c. it has been ſuppoſed by ſome naturalifls, 
who have viſited Otaheitee, that this and the neighbouring 
iſlands are either the thattered remains of a continent, 0. 

were torn from rocks, which from the creation of the 
world have been the bed of the ſea, and thrown up in heaps, 


waters never rzach. 
The air is extremely bealthy and pleaſant, and the heat 


is by no means troubleſome. The tides rife to but ſmd 
heights, and, being governed by. the wands, are very uncer 
tain, M. B 8 obſerves, that the climate of Ota 


heitee is ſo hea 


continually in the water, and expoſed to the meridian ſun; 
though they flept on the bare earth, and in the open al 
none of them fell fick ; aud thoſe * 


by ſome extraordinary convulſion, to heights which the 


thy, that notwithſtanding the ſevere labout 
of the ſhip's company while on ſhore, though the men wen 
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the ſcurvy were very ſoon perfectly recovered. The ſoil is 
fich, and produces either ſpontaneouſly, or with a very flight 
degree of culture, a great variety of excellent fruits, trees, 
&c. One of the moſt beautiful trees in the world, called the 
Garringtonia, i is found in this illand. It produces a great 
abundance of flowers larger than lilies, and perfectly white, 
excepting the tips of inte ny es, Which are of a beautiful 
5 crimſon. "The fruit of this tree, which is about the ſize of 
: a nut, when, bruiled and mixed up with a particular thell- 
by fiſh, has the property of intoxicating fiſh, ſo that they come 
* to the ſurface of the water, and er themſelves to be 
caught with people's hands. Several maritime plants in 

ar the tropical climates are found to have the fame property, 
eg and the fiſh caught in this manner are not in the leaſt 
ner noxious or ill taſted. ; 
a In Otaheitee there is a great plenty of panktoy reſem- 
ded bling that of Europe, beſides birds of very beautiful plu- 
and i mage. Here are to be met with the king-fiſher, of a dark 
oat green colour; a beautiful large cuckoo, and a blue heron. 
e an When this iſland was firſt diſcovered there were no qua- 
rom Ml drupeds, excepting dogs, hogs, and rats; for the laſt the 
ered natives ſeem to have a ſcrupulous regard, infomuch that 
ven they refuſed to kill them. No frogs, toads, or any kind of 
\ the ſl {erpeats are found there; the ants are troubleſome, but not 
lifts gemarkgbly numerous, 
uring The inhabitants af Otaheitee are a ſtout, n ati; ac⸗ 
t, 0 tive, comely people. Their complexion is of a pale brown, 


F unrl heir hair black, and finely frizzled; they have black eyes, 


dap flat noſes, large mouths, and fine white teeth; the men 
b We wear their beards 1 in many different cuts or faſhions; ſuch, 
by the way, was the cuſtom of our anceſtors in the time of 
Shakipeare. The women are, in general, ſmaller; their 
{Kin is delicately ſmooth and ſoft, they have no colour in 
their cheeks, their noſe is ſomewhat flat, their eyes full of 
expreſſion, and their teeth beautifully even and white. The 
den of conſequence on the iſſand wear the nails of their 
fingers long, which is conſidered as a very honourable 
badge of diſtinQion, ſince only ſuch people as have no oe- 
caſiom to work can ae them to 3 to an but 
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the mail. of the middle finger on the fight b. band! is Rs 


Both ſexes have a cuſtom of ſtaining their values Which 


hes call :4ttoaving, by which the CET uf part of their thighs 


and Joins are marked very thick with, black lines in various 
forms. "Theſe lines are made by ſtriking the teeth of an 
inſtrument, ſornewhat like a comb, juſt through the ſkin, 
and rubbing into the punctures a kind of paſte. made of 
ſoot and oil, which leaves an indelible ſtain, Children un- 
der twelve years of age are not tattowed; and ſome men 
whoſe legs were checquered by the ſame method, appeared 


to be perſons of conſiderable rank and authority. Mr, 


Banks, who ſaw the operation performed on a girl about 
thirteen years old, ſays, that the inftrument uſed upon the 
occaſion had thirty teeth; and every ſtroke, (of which at 
leaſt an hundred were made in a minute] drew a ſmall 
quantity of ſerum tinged with blood. The girl bore the 
pain with the maſt ſtoical reſolution for about a quarter of 


an hour, but the agony of ſo many hundred punctures be- 


came then intolerable; ſhe burſt forth into tears and the 
molt piteous lamentations, imploring the operator to deſiſt, 
He was, however, inexorable; and, when ſhe began to 
ſtruggle, was held down by two women, who ſometimes 
ſoothed, and ſometimes chid her; and now and then, when 


ſhe was moſt unruly, gave her a ſmart blow. This opera- 


tion is not performed in leſs than three or four hours. 
Both men and women are not only decently but grace- 


| folly clothed in a kind of white cloth that is made of the 
bark of a ſhrub, and reſembles coarſe china paper. Their 
- Areſs contifts of two pieces of this cloth; one of them, 


having a hole made in the middle to put the head through, 
hangs from the ſhoulders to the middle of the legs before 
and behind; another piece, which is between eee and five 
yards long, and about a yard broad, they wrap: round the 
body in a very eaſy manner. This cloth is not woven, but 
made like paper, of the macerated fibres of the inner bark, 
ſpread out and beaten together. Their ornaments are fear 
thers, flowers, pieces of ſhells, and pearls; the laſt, are 
chiefly worn by the women, In bad weather they | wear 
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matting of different kinds, as their clothes will not bear 
wetting. Women in the higher ranks increaſe the quan- 
tity of the cloth in their dreſs, and poſſeſs great taſte in di- 
playing an elegant figure to the greateſt advantage by means 
of this very fimple drapery. Fo the W Spy! give: 2 
ſtrong perfume. ty 24 

The houſes in Otaheitee are no —_ 1 5 ſheds, all built 
in the woods between the ſea and the mountains; they are 
erected in an oblong form, being about twice as long as 
they are wide, and conſiſt of a mal about four feet from the 
ground, raiſed on three rows of pillars. The roof reſembles 
the thatched houſes in England, the leaves of the palin tree 
conſtituting the thatch. "The floor of their dw elling i is CO» 
vered with | bay, over which they ſpread mats. I Bn furs 


niture conſiſts of a ſtool, appropriated to the ule of the 


maſter, and a few blocks of wood, of which one ſide is 
hollowed out into a curve, and theſe they uſe as pillows, 
covering themſelyes with their apparel, In the open huts 
the whole family repole theinſelves at night, for they make 
no uſe of them but to fleep in, unleſs it rains, when they 
take their meals under cover. The ſize of the houſe is prox 
portioned to the number that conſtitutes. the family. The 
eſtabliſhed order in theſe dormitories is, for the maſter and 
bis wife to ſleep in the middle; round them the married 
people; in the next circle the unmarried women; and in 
the next, at the ſame diſtance, the unmarried men; the ſer- 
vants tleep at-the extremity of the ſhed, but in * weather 
they ſleep in the open air. Seme few dwellings, conſtructed 
for greater privacy, are entirely encloled with partitions of 
reeds, and reſemble, in ſome degree, large bird-cages lined ; 
in theſe houſes a hole is left Fa the entrance, wa may 
be eaſily cloſed by a board.. | a 

The food of the common people conſiſis entirely of ve · 
getables, of which the principal is the fruit of the bread- 
tree. Ihe fleſh; reſerved for the tables of the great, is either 
poultry, hogs, or dogs, the fleſh of the laſt is the moſt 
eſteemed; but it is to Le obſerved, that the dogs intended 
for food digs entirely upon vegetables, and are never ſuffered 
to taſte the Ales of animals; and thoſe-who have taſted of 


LAS: a dog 
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a dog'thus . Lange dedtared it to > be little inferior to Eng g- 
liſhlamb. 8350 

They kill Fay animals Wteuded oy food by Cuffvcation! 
and dreſs them in a kind of oven or ſtove, which is thus 
made. They dig a pit about ſix inches deep, and two ot 
three yards in circumference, which they pave with large 
ſmooth pebble ſtones, and then kindle a fire in it. W ben 
the ſtones are ſufficiently heated, they take out the embers, 


and put in the animal to be dreſſed, wrapped” up in green. 


plantain leaves, over which they ſpread part of the hot 
aſhes, and lay upon them bread- fruit and yams, Which are 
alſo wrapped up in the fame ſort of leaves. "Theſe again 
they cover with the remainder of the embers, and in "thi 
ſtate it is kept till the meat is dreſſed. They make uſe of 
ſhells for knives, with which they carve very dexterouſſy. 

| Salt-water is the uſual ſauce to their food, Their general 
ank! is water, or the milk of the cocoa nut. To tons 
liquors they ſhew a marked averſion, but if any one of them 
happens to be enticed ſo much as to become intoxicated; 
nothing can afterwards perſuade him to taſte any thing that 


is likely to produce the ſame effect again; bat they have 4 


plant which they call ava ava, from the root of which they 
procure a liquor that has an inebriating quality. Their 
manner. of preparing this ſtrong drink is as ſimple as it is 
diſguſting to an European. Several of the people take ſome 
of the root, and chew it till it is ſoft and pulpy, then they 
ſpit it out into a veſſel, upon which water is poured'; the 
juice thus diluted and ſtrained is fit for drinking; and 
thongh it intoxicates, yet the moderation of the natives 1$ 
ſuch, that few ever drink it to excels. Sometimes they 
chew this root as Europeans do tobacco, and lometimes 
they will eat it wholly. FR | t 

They eat alone, ſince it would be a diſgrace tor is men 


and women to fit down together to a N The ſhade of 


«1 


a {ſpreading tree ſerves them for 3 parlour, broad leaves an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of a table-eloth. A perſon of rank is at- 
tended by a number of ſervants, who feat themſelves 
around him: before he begins his meal he wathes his 


mouth and bands very clean, and repeats the ablution ſe- 
N vera 
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veral times whilſt he is eating. The quantity of food. which 
theſe people eat at a meal is prodigious. Men of rank are 
conſtantly fed by the women; and one of the chiefs who 
dined on board a Britiſh ſhip ſhewed ſuch reluctance to feed 
himſelf, that one of the ſervants was obliged to Puder AGE 
the taſk, to prevent his returning without a meal. 

The principal manufacture among the Otaheiteans is 
their cloth. This is made of the bark of trees, of which 
there are three kinds, viz. the Chineſe mulberry-tree, or 
gouta ; the bread-fruit-tree, or co; and one that is de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Hawkeſworth, as reſembling the wild fig- 
tree in the Weſt Indies; the firſt affords the beſt cloth, as 
being finer, ſofter, whiter, and better ſuited to take a co- 
Jour. I hey likewiſe prepare a crimſon dye, which is made 
by mixing the yellow juice of a ſmall ſpecies of fig, with 
the juice of a ſort of fern, and this the women rub with 
heir hands, if the piece of cloth is to be of an uniform co- 
lour, or they make uſe of a bamboo reed, if the piece is to 
be marked or ſprinkled into different patterns. Cloth thus 
dyed, or rather ſtained, though very liable to be ſpoilt, is 
highly prized, and worn only by the PLRGEN) inhabitants 
of the country. 

Matting is another Oteheitean manufacture, and in this 
they are fo dexterous, that they produce finer mats than any ; 
made in Europe. Ruſhes, graſs, the bark of trees, &c. are 
the materials which they 3 up for this purpoſe. Their 
matting. ſerves for liceping on by night, and ſitting on 
through the day ; ; it. is allo converted into garments adapted 
to bad weather. Ihey manufacture e baſkets, and all 
forts of wicker- work, to a varicty of different patterns, and 
in a ſtyle of ſuperior, neatneſs. 125 

Inſtead of hemp they make ropes and lines of the bark 
of a tree, and thus provide themſelves with fiſhing-nets; 
the fibres of the cocoa- nut ſurniſh them with thread, with 
which they faſten the ſeveral parts of their canoes, &0c. The 
bark ot a nettle which grows on the mountains ſupplies 
them with excellent fiſhing- lines, capable of holding any 
kind of fiſh ; and their hooks are made of eee ee, ) 
to 0 which. they fix a tuft of hair, made to reſemble the tail 
185 L13 of 


g 
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of afin e ITT g of cane, pointed with 
Bard wood ft 


A Tbe tools uſcd by the Otaheitears; for all their purpoſes, 


are, aradze made of ſtone; a chiſel made of bone, gene- 
rally of the bone'of a man's arm between the wriſt and the. 


elbow; abraſp of coral; and the {Kkih of a ſting-ray ; alſo 
coral and ſand are uſed as files and poliſhers: with thele 
tools they fell timber, cleave and poliſh it, and even hew 
None. © To fell a tree is the work of ſeveral days, but 
when once it is down they ſplit it into Planks, and ſtnooth 
thoſe planks very expeditiouſly. 

Their weapons are flings, pikes, and clubs of wood; fix 
or ſeven feet long. Thus armed they fight with great ob- 
ſtinacy, and give no quarter to man, woman, or child. Who 
happens to fall into their hands during battle. Fbey have 


Jikewiſe boves and arrows, but theſe. are fitted only to 


bring down a bird, the arrows being headed with ſtone! and 
none ef them pointed. They have targets made of wicker 
Work, covered with feathers, and omamented with many 
hark's teeth, arranged in three concentric circles. 

heir canocs are of three different forts. Some are made 
out of a ſingle tree, and hold from two to fix men, which 


"are principally employed in fiſhing. Others are conſtructed 
of planks very dexterouſty ſewed together, and are of dif-. 


ferent ſizes, capable of holding from ten to forty men: 
they generally laſh two of theſe together, and fet up a 
couple of maſts between them. The third fort ſeems de- 
ſigned for pleaſure or ſhew.- Theſe are large, have no fail, 
and in ſhape reſemble the gondolas of Venice. The middle 
is covered with an awning, and ſome people ſit upon it, 
and ſome under it. Their canoes are conſtructed of planks 
faftened together with plaited cordage, the ſeams are 
caulked with dry ruſhes, and the whole outſide of the veſſel 
is painted over vith a gummy kind of juice, which ſupplies 
the place of pitch. 
The Otaheiteans are an madelhzens friendly people, but 
fickle and violent in their paſſions: The manner of fivg- 


ling out a man here for a choſen friend, is by taking off a 


Part of ycur clothing and putting it upon him. Their 
uſual 
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much inclined to libidinous exceſſes. 
men are very cleunly, both in their clothes and perſons, 
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uſua] manner of expreſſing reſpect to ſtrangers, or to ſupe- 
riors, at a firſt meeting, is by uncovering themſelves to the 
middle. They Flute thoſe who ſheeze, by ſaying, evarbeia- 
t-eatous,' that is, May the good eatora ——_— you ;/? n 
„May not the evil eatoza Jull you to Rep r to 57 
Their propenſſty to theft is very great; and tre are 


Both men and wo- 


conftantly waſhing their bodies three times a day in running 
ſtreams. By being uſed to the water from their infancy, 
they become good ſwimmers ; even children of five or fix 
years old will "dive to almoſt any depth in the 12 55 for the 
ſake of a bead or other bauble. | 

Theſe people have a remarkable fagacity in foretelling 
the weather, particularly the quarter whence the rind 
will blow. Tn their diſtant voyages they ſteer by the ſur 
in the day, and in the night by the ſtars, which they diftin- 
guiſh by ſeparate names. They reckon their times by 
moons, thirteen of which make a year. The day they divide 
into fix parts, and the night into an equal number. In 
arithmetical computation they can: go no farther than two 
hundred; this is performed by the fingers and toes, which 
they reckon ten times over. Ihe diſtance of one place 
from another they expreſs by the time required to pals it. 

The government of the Otaheiteans reſembles the early 
ſtate X the European nations under the feudal ſyſtem, 


Their orders of dignity anſwer to Aing, baron, vaſſal, and 


villein. > There are two kings in the ifland, one for each 
part, who are treated with great reſpect by all ranks of the 
people. "The earees, or bavong," are lords of the ſeveral dif- 
tricts into which the ifland is divided. The vaſſals ſuper- 
intend the cultivation of the ground; and the villeins, or 
loweſt claſs, perform all the laborious work. In this coun- 
try a child ſucceeds to his father's titles and authority as 
ſoon as he is horn: thus the king no ſooner has a fon than 
his ſovereignty ceaſes, retaining only the regency till his 
child comes of age. The child of the baron alfo ſucceeds 

to his father's dignities; fo that a baron who was yeſterday 
approached with the ceremony of lowering their garments, 
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is to-day, by the birth of a child, reduced to the rank of a 


private man. 

The Otaheiteans believe in a ſupreme deity, 8 they 
ſuppoſe to be poſſeſſed of one ſon named Taue, beſides a 
great number of female deſcendants. 'T'o the fon they di- 
rect their worthip, though they do not ſ-em to think that 
future kappine' lepends upon their good or bad conduct, 
but every individual will enjoy felicity in the next world in 
proportion to the rank he holds in this. They have no 
idea of future puniſhment. The prieſthood is hereditary, - 
The prieſts are the men of ſcience, and to them is com- 
mitted the care of the ſick, the cure of whom they attempt 
by means of ridiculous ceremon:es and enchantments. No 
one can perform the operation of tattowing but the prieſts, 

Among the religious cuſtoms 2t Otaheitee, that of offer 
ing to their deities human facrifices is the moſt remarkable, 
From a variety of inquiries made by Captain Cook on this 
ſubje&t, he was able to aſcertain that men, for certain 
crimes, were condemned to be fiſt beaten to death, and 
then ſacrificed to the gods, provided they did not poſſeſs 
property luthcient for their redemption. The following 
brief account of what took place at one of thete ceremonies, 
is taken from Captain Cook's voyages. 

Captain Cook and others opproaching the morai, of 
temple (ſee the plate), were deſired to pull ofi their hats, 
after which they procceded, attended by numbers of men 
and boys. Four prieits, with their attendants, were wait- 
ing for them. Ibe dead body was ina canoe that lay on 
the beach fronting the morai. One of tie prieſt's attend- 
ants brought a young plantain tree, and luid it before the 
king. Another approached him with a tuft of feathers. A 
long prayer was now commenced by one of the prieſts, 
which being over, the prieſts with ther afliſtants went to 
the beach and fat by the dead body, which was taken out 
of the canoe.: renewing their prayers at the ſame time, 
Some of the hair was now plucked from the head of the 
intended ſacrifice, and the left eye taken out. The corpſe WT 
was then carried and laid under a tree, near Which were M8 
fixed three pieces of wood varioutly carved. Here the 108 
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Wo engaged again in e a and expoſtulated with 
the dead man. 

The body was now carried to the moſt conſpicuous 
part of the morai, the drums beating ſlowly ; and while 
the prieſts were again engaged i in their prayers, ſome affiſt- 
ants dug a hole about two feet deep, into which they threw 
the — 0 and covered it with ſtones and earth. A dog 
was then ſacrificed, and afterwards a pig, to the entrails of 
which they ſeemed to pay great attention, as hoping to de- 
rive from them much knowledge of the future. On the 
next day the ceremonies, were renewed, more pigs facri- 


ficed, and more prayers offered, with which the ſolemuity | 


was concluded, 


„ 
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PaACTICAL INSTRUCrio s 
On Taſte, Literature, and the Art of eee 


20 BE GNNTIBYLD IN A SERIES OF LET ERS. 
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| 1 — — 
uv LETTER. vi. | 5 F 
2p ee 2 n . Let | 122 
AVING confidered the yY nity; and irengtle 
of ſentences, as things that zought carefully to be ob- 
frves in their ſtructure, I proceed to conſider harmony, 
which was the fourth thing propoſed as neceſſary in the ar- 
rangement of fent-nces. Harmony may be confidered in 
two views, either as an agreeable ſound, or modulation ok 
the peribds in general, or an adaptation of the ſound to the 
ſenſe'; the former is the more common, the latter the higheſt 
kind of beauty, agreeable ſounds W my va 8 

or arrangement of wotds, | 41 
iſt. We sought to chooſe ſuch. wotdh as contain the 
greateſt number of liqu ds; vowels and conſonants ſhould 
be proportionably intermixed that add ſoftneſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and ſtrength to language. Too great a number of 
conſonants render the ſound harſh and dilagreeable.) 
Among the moderns Lord Shaftſbury has attended moſt to 
_ harmony of his e But _ bY proper choice 


* 
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of words is abtolutely neceſſary for harmony, yet it will be 
imperfe& without proper arrangement; and of this any I of 
perſon who has a tolerable taſte for tine compoſition, mult all 
be abundantly ſenſible, . 
The antient rhetoricians exerted their utmoſt art in laying at 
down rules for this purpoſe, while it is as much neglected pre 
by the moderns. Hence there ariſes a very curious queſ- ha- 
tion, why they beſtowed ſo much attention on this. objec, 
and why we ſo little? If it is ſaid, they attended more to ton 
ſound. and we to ſenſe, this will be granted by none but the ker 
molt zealous partizans for the moderns; the reaſon com- eve 
monly aſſigned is, that the Greek and Roman languages wo! 
Were more ſuſceptible of the beauty ariſing from harmony I ma 
than any of the modern languages. We base a far greater {ery 
number of monoſyllables and conſonants, which is cer- thei 
| tainly a diſadvantage; their languages abound in long give 
words, and are therefore more muſical ; tis partly ac- hi 
counts for their great ſucceſs in the harmony of their ſen. IF tem: 
tences; but there is another reaſon, they ſtudied muſic I well 
much more than we, and applied it to more purpoſes; I flue 
their ears were finer, and could reliſh nothing but muſic, leaft 
for which reaſon their orators applied with greater dili- I eflec 
gence to this ſtudy. It is needleſs to trouble you with the I fili t. 
rules that they have given, as they can be of little uſe to ap I atten 
Engliſh orator, only we may (obſerve, that long words are I vill; 
more harmonious. than fort ones. Variety pleaſes moſt, ¶ But 
therefore words made up of long and ſhort ſyllables are I Fet \ 
moſt agreeable, e. g. repent, produce, independent, velocity, co- harm 
terity; &c. Of all writers, antient or modern, Cicero at- dutri 
tends moſt to harmonious arrangement, which he _calls Iſ caden 
Alena et numereſa orcitio. Of this we have a famous example a rule 
in his feurth oration againſt Catiline. pleaſi 
„ Cogitate quantis laboribus, fundatum imperium, 
quanta, virtute Rahilitam libertatem, quanta deorum benig- 
nitate, auctas eee fortunes NOX unn _ & 
lerit.“ 5 1 
Among Engliſh tra Milton affords: us . — 10 bn 
examples in his proſe writings, for at preſent I ſpeak. only: 
ok the harmony of proſe, as 1 ſhall afterwards have oces- 
ſion to mention that which is neceſſary in the conſtrgqian 
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ak verſe; In his diſcourſe on education we have one where 
all the words are well choſen and harmoniouſly arranged.” 


We ſhall conduct you to a hill fide, laborious indeed 


at firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green; ſo full of gobdly 
proſpects, and  melodious: ſounds: on "1d ſide, that thy 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming, 

The: antients delivered their orations in "a much higher 
tone than we do. We are afſured that Caius Graeekus 
kept one behind him with a pipe to regulate his voice, 
even in thoſe declamations by which he ſet the Reman 
world in flames. Hence too we find the Greek words 
marked with accents, acute, grave, and circumflex, which 
ſerved to direct the tone; though we have no knowledge of 
their peculiar import. Cicero, in his book de Oratore, 


gives us an example from Carbo, an antient orator, upon 


which he. inſiſts at great length. Patris dictum ſapiens, 
temeritas fili comprobavit.'* Theſe words, ſays he, are ſo 
well choſen and arranged, that they had a ſurpriſing in 
fluence on his audience ; and if the order had been in the 
leaſt changed, the harmony would have been loſt, and the 
etlect deſtroyed, e. g. Patris dictum ſapiens comprobavit 
fili temeritas. This beauty of harmony ſhould chiefly be 
attended to at the beginning and end of ſentences. Ariſtotle 
will always have a ſentence. end with a pzon, as temeritas. 
But though harmony ought to be ſtudied in ſome degree, 
yet we- ought fill to prefer clearneſs and precifion. The 


harmony of a ſentence depends on two things; the proper 


dftribution of the ſeveral. members of it, and the cloſe or 


ailence! of the whole. In general it may be laid down as 
a rule, that whatever is difficult in pronunciation is un- 


pleaſing to the ear. A ſentence too which has too many 


reſts or pauſes, appears too meaſured and regular, and la- 
vours of affectation. N 


With reſpect to cadence, che important maxim is, 


| | when we aim at diguity or elevation, the ſound ſhould * 


Ken to grow or increaſe to the end of the ſentence ;' and 
ler this purpoſe we may av oid little words, ſuch as parti- 


hort ſyllables, as influence, condition, country, puriſying, 8&c 
1 ney may, however, become more harmonious, when the 


les, pronouns; &c. and, in general, words that end with 


compoſition 
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ſiects. I doubt not, indeed, but theſe words were firſt & 
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1 is. ſuch that ſhort ee are happily inter- 
mixed with long ones. An uniform method. never Pleaſes 
long; we are fond of variety; we ſhould even Tometimes 
make uſe of abrupt ſentences, which ſerve to muke the reſt 
appear to greater advantage. Monotony i is a fault- which 


many writers fall into, though it always' gives "Glguſt, 


while variety, induces us to hearken with attention. Til- 
lotſon is grave and majeſtic, but negligent ; but Bimop At- 
terbury is always exact and harmonious} he is indeed an 
author in this reſpect as well as others Wenne Four, 


areful peruſal. 


© The ſecond part of Ames; confiſts. in aduſting the 


Wund to the ſentiment, for it would be as ridiculous to 


compoſe a panegyric in the ſtyle of an invective, as to ſet a 
love ſong to the air of a warlike march. Sounds may be 
either correſpondent to other ſounds, or they may be ex- 
preſſive of motion, or the paſſions of the mind. Our tranl- 
lators of the Bible are often very happy in adapting the 


found to the ſenſe, as in the firſt three ver'2s of the firſt 


0 chapter of Geneſis. 
en the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void; and 


darkneſs was upon the face of the deep: And the ſpirit of 


God moved upon the face of the waters. And God ſaid, 
let there be light, and there was light.“ WI 
So likewiſe in the ninety-ſixth pſatin” 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad: let 

the ſea roar and the fulneſs thereof: let the field be Joyful 

and all that is therein, then ſhall all the trees of the wopd 
rejoice before the Lord; for he cometh, for he cometh to 
Judge the earth, he ſhall judge the world with righteoul- 
zefs, and the people with his truth.” * 

This effect may be produced, in the firſt place, by 1 
proper choice of words, which may correſpond to other 
ſounds. . Thus, we fay, the noiſe of waters, the ruſtling of 
leaves, the roaring of winds, the murmuring of ſtreams, 
the warbling” of birds, the humming and buzzing of in. 
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Literature, and the Art of Compoſition. 30. 
lent, equable. .We have a fine. example & of ſwift and flow 
motion in Virgil, lib, 5. I. 213. 3 


1 wm 


«4 Qualis ſpelunca ſubito commota he. 0 44 
a Cui domus et dulces latebroſo in pumice * 5 
Feertur in arva volans, plauſumque exterrita pennis 
Dat tecto ingentem ; mox aere lapſa quieto 
| Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commoret alas. 8 
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See alſo Milton's opening of the ates-of heaven and; hel; 
but the fineſt inſtance of all is that of Homer, in the 


eleventh book of the Odyſſey, where he deſcribes the diffi- 
culty with which Siſyphus rolls the tone up the hill, and 
the impetuoſity and ſpeed with which it.is tumbled down. 
The paſſage is thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope: 


« With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtonez 

The huge round flone reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the ground. 


| We have alſo an example in Dr. Wilkie's Epigoniad, 
where he deſcribes the motion of an arrow from a bow. 


« With force immenſe the Cretan monareh drew, 4 
Stretch'd the taugh cord, and ſtrain'd the circling yew... 
From his firm gripe the farting arrow ſprung, = 
The {tiff bow crack'd, the t cordage ſung, 1 — 
Up the light air the hiſſing arrow flies, £ 

Pierces the winds and ſtream along the ſkies.” 


Mr. Pope, in his Eſſay on Criticiftn, at the ame time 
gives us the rule and examples of it. 


% Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo#d the ſenſe. 
Soſt is the ſtrain when. Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows. 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 


a When Ajax ſtrives ſome rceck's vaſt weight to throw, 


The line too labours and the words move flow," 


..3dly. Sounds are expreſſive of the diſpoſitions and paſ- 
* of the mind; there is indeed no natural connection 
between the words and the paſſions, but e the poet or 

Vor. K Mm orator 
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otator uſes ſuch words as correſpond in ſoundto thoſe emo- 
tions he deſigns to raiſe, then the words may be called expreſ- 
ſions of ſuch paſſions. Of this we have a ſine example in al 
Dryden's Ode on St. :Ceciha's Day, and another in Mr. I 
Pope's; Kbelard, when he rene mne re ans th 
Ad; majeſtio mu ẽꝭ,j!l. nn ate Yo wrong fir 


6 In theſe deep folitudes and _— Mg 0 fr, 


Were heav'nly penfive Contemplation nge 10 
And ever muſing Melancholy reign. .. 
And to do juſtice to Mr. Pope we muſt acknowledge, the te 
is none among the moderns, .and few among the antients, 
who have ſucceeded fo well in adapting the ſound to the 
ſenſe : he was a perfect maſter of the en language; be 
bad a nice and, A correct car, 
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HE. account ef your ſtudies, and the Prof of, _ 

- obſervation, at once Pleaſed and:gratibed-my- heart; | 

* look forward-to the, time hen (with the: permiſſion MW vin, 
of heaven] 1 ſhall exult in the abilities and talents of m hav 
on. Ves, my Edward, Lanticipate the moments wben wh. 
Judgment will be matured by years; and thoſe ſeeds of vit- MW for 
tue Ihaue cult vated with ſuch IG evince * ay be d 

" riance and fertility of their r „ be a 
The remarks you have made upon the Macedonia bit 
tory, and the approbation,you beſtow on the Perſian con- if 4 
queror, proved the refneraent of yaur feeling. and the,gaod- WW was g 
-nels of your heart; and I agtee with you in thinking, that WJ A pra 
Alexander s conduct to the family of his rival exalts him I Ente 
hi ther than all the victories his arm achieved. He neifter who 


päcity 


* 
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pacity of ans attached friend: he ſoothed the Wike, oonſoſei 
ine mother, careſſed the child, and gave orders that the 
whole family ſhould be treated with e appraranceof 
attemion and reſpecr. % 2nof 

et to judge of the real charadidr Y an  individual;rwe 
muſt not be biaſſed by a fingle act, but tale à comprehem 
five view of the general conduct, and: draw our inferences 
\ from a univerſal ſource. c 

Succels has been termed the Ser of the 5 and 

1 the inſidious deſtroyer of. human gteatneſs: Alexander was 
0 not able to withitand 1 its power, but ſacrificed his bonour at 
che ſhrine of proſperity. As a ſon he was, dutiful, as a par 
Ny pil docile, and, ſo highly did he venerate his illuſtrious. pre- 
1 ceptor,*. that he treated kim with, as much reſpect as he 
paid bis father. The mggnanimity of his mind was never 
more Rnikingly diſplayed than. in his behaviour towards 
6 the Arcarnian phyſician ;F for. thole who are capablc of har- 
oi bouring /afoicion, are generally.calculated to practiſe dece v. 

| His talents-as a general were ſuperlatively great, and his 
'N IN abilities as a-prince were calculated to thine, yet the ambi- 
of tion of his mind was · the deſtruction of his virtue, and be 
en might juſtly be termed the enen of mankind: 
| To you, my dear Edward, who ſeem ſo much inclined to 
Jer admire the ſhining abilities of this extraordinary young 
our © man, it may be neceffary to account for the ſeverity of the 
art; cenſure, which I ſhall do by ſay ing, that though 1 am con- 
non vinced of the ſaperiority of his bead, I am certain there muſt 
my have been much depravity in his Scart; for the monarch 
ben © who can wantonly ſaeriſiee the lives of his fellow creatures, 
vit- I for the mere purpoſe of extending an arbitrary power, muſt 
uxu - be dead to the 1 enn e 
6 50 be alive to the voice of ae e 6h Digit 

"* Ariftoile.” 11 ! : 4. n am 

1 A mort time after the 4 of Darius, ie that cheeks 
was greet'y indiſpoſed; ; and at the diſeaſe baffled the fill of hie phyſicians, 
'a practitioner; from! Accarnia begged leave to preſcribe, Alexander cons 
ſented to diy rhe medicine, contraty to the ad ioe of his particulars friend, 
wha aſſured him che Phyſician was employed by Darius to adminiſter a me- 
dicine to deflroy his iſe; but inſtead of beirg biaſſed' by the Mijurious te- 
port, he drank of the medicine, and then Bly the pbyfician of the ine 
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1279 06 gverting upon the conduct of this prince, I can» 


2 Rot. voi, lee ng you to reflect minutely an bis fall, and 
t 


ayord, th errors, th he e eh. ek. unabating prof- 
4 penity tendeg tt to produce. le) vid ; 


v aj A, defer pption, of battles, and,. an account of campaigns, 


Fan, veit r amend the heart or improve the mind; but by 


e the gonquct of thoſe Who conducted them, and 


y tracing the caves from which they ſprung, yqu will 
learn, to diſcriminate the different. motives which 2mpel, 
and the ſchemes which actuate the bulk of manking. _ 

* Hiſtory has been. compared, to a mirror, in which every 

nan may view the 1 image of. himſelf, if weakneſs, or par 


| Hality does not blind him ; * an as human nature has ever 


been the ſame, in the character of another he may find, a 

militude to his own. Do not, therefore, merely read for 
entertainment, but read for the purpoſe of drawing improves 
ment from the ſubject; and When you meet with cha- 
Täcters worthy of approbation, learn to imitate what, you 


4 13 >. 


we 


. 3 20 my dear Edward, purſue * tides with, avis 


in; if you with to \ promere the e In your A 


Four friend: | 8 
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E curioſity of Guſtavus became more and inore 
"impatient. He would have wiſhed to have embraced 
the immenſity of nature at a glance, and to have known at 
once all her ſecrets. During the day he overwhelined his 
Pareiits with a thouſand queſtions'; at night his dreams pre 
fented a'Eotifuſed afſemblage of the naturat productions, d 


Which he had ſeen ſpecimens at the Botanical Garden. "Te 
fancied himſelf tranſported to the plains of Braſſl, where he 


purſued, with a net of gauze, thoſe beautiful butterflies 


ewe 9 Bade. * N ang luftre of the topaz, the 


* * 4 
- * As: {2 4 ; 


2 : LY 4334+» ” 4% F 83 ſaphire, 


igt th the Bbtanical 


fopbire; er the'cmetald. | Ele imagitied/ Wach wack 
in theſe plains in the middle of the night,  H6laiky "Ih i 
hand a lantern' to attract the moths, and in the off er 5 Log 
to catch them. 75 
lats, chryſaliſes, a butterflics of all | apes but, af = 
waking, he was bitterly difappointett to finid His hands 
empty, and ſo much the more earneſtiy defired't 10 de ſoog 
able to realize his dreams. * 4 
The day of our third expedition being arrived, dude 
came running . to me. * Come,” aid he, 


* 7 * 
» 0 


to my eyes, the wonder of 4 I weuld give a test 
I think I ſhould, never N 


deal to lodge in its neighbourhood. 
de out n 


Delighted with the enthufi aſm of my young. friend, on; 
followed him. Would you believe,“ {aid he to mo, as 
we were going, 4 that I now ſee butterflies even in the 
middle of the ftreets; there are two fluttering juſt beſore 


us? How could they bear to quit the country for the dif-- 
mal reets of Paris? In their place l ſhould have preferred 
the erty: of the fields and the enamel. of a  meadow,”? 


It. is not from inclination, my dear Guſtavus, that thele | 


poor butterflies flutter thus in tlie middle of the city. If they 
had been free to chooſe the place of their reſidence, they. 
would certainly have preferred the quietneſs of the fields to. 


the noiſe öf the town; but it oſten happens that people 


out of the country, coming to market with fruit and gar 
den ſtuff, bring, without knowing it, ſome chryſaliſes 
ready to unfold. The butterflies that: are produced from 
them flutter. about here and there, in ſearch. of er. | 
flowers... They, are as much ſurprized to find themielvesin 
the ſtreets of Paris as you to lee them there. But x g are ar. 
rived at the Botanical Garden, and; the galleries are net 
opened, We myſt. direct uf ſteps ellewhere.,, et. us go 


and vit he e Ae eee L tee brane a 
theſe trees. 51 EY” 3 

1 heavens! Jive. ell 1 ſee ae bo us egg tor 
wards. thanks. What enormous Mafles! what ſingular ani 
mals !. and, they content themſelyes with cropping alittle 
18 * 


6+ Yes, and camels even ſcem to prefer the 


M m 3 


coarſeſt 


| 
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492. 3 Baraftical Garden) 


TadMeſt! plants, wornwwood; nettles, chiſtles, and other 
prickly. vegetables: As long as they find herbage to brbwe, 
ey can daſily do without drinkin.” Fhis faculty, ſo pre- 
deious in che parched climate where nature has placed them, 
zs not Hy u habit, it is an effect of their conforma- 
tion. They have a ſtomach more than other ruminuting 
animals/->/This ſtomach, which is: very capacious, forvis 
them as a refervoir to contain the water; which they drink 
an very great abundance; and when they cart: ;prefſed” by 


!thirſ, they cauſe a part of this water to emount into their 


paunch; and as far as their gullet. It is neceſſaty to know 
sthe native country of theſe animals to judge of their great 
_ atiliey. Their milk forms the common nouriſhment of the 
Arabs. The fleſh of eamels is good to eat, patticularly 
that of young ones. Their hair is fine and Toft, anch is re- 
*newed every year by-a complete moulting. Very beautiful 
Abelfs are made of it. Do 'theſe animals carry large 
wwurdens? To judge of their ſize they muſt be very ſtrong. » 
_-*6/Phe largeſt camels generally carry a thouſand polinds 
weight and the ſmaller fix or ſeven hundred. They are 
acenſtemed to knee] down, that they may be more-eafily 
Jeaded, To this they make no refiſtance, for they axe very 
"Jabortous ; but if they are charged with an exceffive bur- 
ten they conftantly refuſe to riſe and begin their journey.” 
I ſhoold think that they cannot walk very faſt. Their 
monſtrous neck muſt embarraſs them. O, their pace 
is far fror being ſlow; they clin travel nine hundred miles 
in eight days, almoſt without! Ropping, and eating and 


- agrinking very little. < Certainly an animal like this 


A treafure! What is the difference between the camel and 
the dromedary ?'' Theſe two animals are nearly ſimilar, 
Hut the camel has two Is On its n _ Rad pie” 
dary only one.” GE i 

„ Wpat do 1 ſee? mae Anas are examining qa a 
| hurdle ſome very familiar animals, which are eating out of 
-their Hands. I am curious to ſèe Whether they. crowd at 


vut of mine al o.. Certainly ; they will receive/any thing 
gladly; they will even come, às ſoon'as they ſee: vou, 5 
alk if you have nothing for them. The habit ef ſeeing 
F and of * benefits from them; has rendes 
| them 
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them ſill:moreſronfiding than our domeſtic animals; Ah 
which you ſee in that green inclofutcis'a ſtag im red deco this 
walking beſide us isa fallow deer. n „The ſtag is hamdfomt, 
the fallow deer'pleaſes me beſt. His antlers (ſpread! more; 
he is more delicately formed, and his: ſpotted coat: has nu 
richer appearance. Theſe, my dear Guſtaytis art twooof 
thoſe innacent. gentle animals that ſeem foffned : only to 
adorn, and animate the peaceful ſolitude of the woods. 
They reſemule each other in many reſpects; yet fallow 
deer are rarely found in countries inhabited by a gtent 
number of red deer, unleſs they have been importecha the 
appear to be of a leſs robuſt and leſs ruſtic nature ahan the 
tag, and they are mueh leſs common in foreſis. They are 
brought up in parks, where they are in a manger hal- do- 
weſtieated. England is the country in Europe where there 
are moſt of ther: ; this kind ef veniſon is there much va- 
lued e dogs alſo perſer it to the fleſn of all other animals, 
and when they have once eaten of +tallow deer, 1654s very 
difncult to keep them to the {cent of the ſtag or the rochuck. 
There are roebucks in the nei ghbourhood of Paris, and. in 
ſome other departments of France. They are alſo to be 
found i in Spain, in Germany, in Scotland, in America, 
-whither, aceording to Buffon, they have perhaps been taken 
from Europe. Theſe appear to be animals of temperate 
elimates; for there are none in Ruſſia, and they are very 
felon found in the foreſts of Sweden, and other northern 
cum ties. Stags are much more widely, diſperſed,; . They 
are found throughout. Europe, even in Norway, and in all 
the north, Lapland, perhaps, excepted. There are many 
of them alto in Aſia, particularly in Tartary and the north- 
ern provinces of China. They inhabit America too, for 
thoſe of Canada only differ from our's in the height of: the 
horns and their direction, which ſometimes is not ſtrait for- 
; wards» as in our ſtags, but bending backwards with. a 


ſtrongly marked infection. I ſhould never have thought 


that ſueh animals coiild have become fo familiar. If it was 


not ſor this burdle which prevents them, this ſtag and fal- 


iow deer would follow me like my little dog. 1 haye 
Ilteady told you, my dear Guſtavus, that theſe animals are 
>of a very gentle diſpoſition, and their education is not diffi- 

cult. 


* 


tames the elephant. What, would you fay, if 


Viſiti ta the Botanical Garden. 
cult. Beſides, are 177 


equally rules over t 
chains the lion of the burning plains of Zaara. He laintches 
the white\bear from the ice ; of the pole, the leopard from 
.- the caverus of Senegal; he controls the . he 


4⁰¹ 


b el of the power of man? He 
e tiznid th eep and the ſavage tiger. He 


was to 
thew, Jou, within the, incloſure of this garden, = #1 
theſe. animals whom man has. rendered f: bmiſſive, W 
chprafier he has, changed: 5 5 1 1 ſhould be delighted, fl 
could . ſee them without danger. Where are they? Do 
they alſo eat out of the hand? Not entirely ; they ſill 


| preſerve. ſomething wild, and ought never to. be fully 


truſted. To prevent them from being miſchievous, they 
are not left completely at liberty ; they are not bound with 


cords, but they are in grated cages, through which they 
may ſafely be obſerved. 


Since we have begun our vilit P 


the quadrupeds, we may go and fee the Menagerie. | Mp 
has juit:Cuſtained. a conſiderable loſs; but we ma y examine 


the few. animals that it contains. There are bein engugh to 


give us ſome. pleaſure,” 3 

What was that loſs the Menagerie 7 0 ſuffered = 10 
non, Whaſe hiſtory, was very intereſting.” © And what 
did: he die af? 1 will. tell. you after we thall. have ob-, 
ſerved the lis el he big, eo firſt qeſerve our attention, 
Even an ape alive is, better than a dead lion. Firſt obſerve, 
the genera} appearance of the Menagerie.“ 40 Good hea- 
ven! it is a real, priſon. It is then in the dens all round, 
that. dangerous animals are ſhut up; > Their habitation s 
not very agreeable.” << Neither is it healthy. Theſe dens 


are too cloſe. The animal cannot take ſufficient exercile 


in them. It is this want of room as well as the want of 
food; and the badnels of its e that 112 baliencd the 
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Y humanity to the Brute Creation as. a moral au chriſtiau duty ++ 
By BANTER! WILLIAM HENRY NE ALE, :2 9447 
0 ONE Of Chriſt's nee 'LondonJ<4»!5 261 n 


7 HEN. \ we conſider the various inſtances in which the 
VV brute, creation is conducive to the happineſs" t 
mankind, it is much. to be wondered at that they are, in 
general, treated with ſuch unneceſfary cruelty. To the 
dog we are indebted for his watchfulnefs and fidelity, to 
the ſheep for clothing, to the ox and horſe, in a great 1 
ſare, for the fertility of our foil and tichnefs 'of our hat- 
veſts, How then can we account for the intiumanity of 
thoſe who delight in the barbarous treatment of inoffenfive 
beaſts, and can, without compaſſion, deprive them of that 
life which is entirely conſumed in our ſervice? Even chill 
dren in their infancy : are not unfrequently ſuffered to (dif 
grace thewlelves by indulging in theſe wanton cruelties! 
Habit may at length give a permanency to that Which; uk 
firſt, might have been caſual; and, when arrived at man- 
100d Domitian like, they will turn from tormentin 4 fly to 
the deſtruction of their fellow creatures. This und il d. 
ſenfibility* in deſtroying animals, whefi' we ourſelves dave 
ſcarcely enjoyed 'the bleffings of life, will gradually eradi 
cate from our breaſts that humanity which ſympathiſes in 
the diſtreffes of others, will damp al the pleaſures of life, 
and- make us vie with the ſavage in ferocity: it will, mores 
over, ſubje& us'to thoſe use vices, which are cloſ 
connected with every ſpecies of cruelty. e OI dan 
If, indeed, our efforts Wee bent ſolely. upon the deltrites- 
tion of thoſe beaſts which are hurtful to us, ſome exctfſe 
might then be öffered in otly Juſtification; but when the 
lag, or the timid and defenceleſs hare, are cht objects of but 
perſecution, this is, indeed, the higheſt barbarity. Na£ 
ture,“ ſays the ſary, „has given hearts of the ſofteſt 
mould to man. Hard, indeed, and callous niuſt that 
heart be which no longer owns theſe ſenſations, but ſees 
with indifference or exultation the agonies of its hapleſs viel 
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tim A good man would refrain from wanton cruelty W + 
from the mere coniderationsthat the. happineſs of the brute 46 
creation geutias eptirely, 1 in this Rfe; they haxe, no, future Jai 
profpect « of f felicity, but are to look for their enjoy ments be» WM fo 
tween, the moments of their birth x ant Hache 2 vi 0 
oyer which. w we. ſo beser Ame f gan; neither give Wi 
nor refent, an injury: What, claim 40 honour, therefore, If exe 
can he have, who cowardly will oppreſs that which is not I Ie 
able to turn againſt its oppreſſor: Among ourſelves it is is, 
zeckoned unmanly to injure a weaker perſon ;, how, greater N bad 
then ought to be our ſhame to trample upon the moſk belp- and 
lets. of living creatures, an inoffenſive animal? But if we I oth 
are dead to. that internal, pleaſure which the heart feels in 1 
diffuſing, goodnels, the; applauſe of the good, the uatural at- ¶ wit 
tendant on worthy; actions, might. be a ſufficient ſtimylus 
to call forth our kumanity.. For if, they who aſſiſt their 
fellow-preatures, from whom they may hoſſibly expect a re- 
turn, are held in ſuch high eſtimation, much more will 
thoſe be eſteemed who, ſolely from the pure and overflow 
ing goodneſs of the heart, aſſiſt animals who cannot have the 
proper ſenſe of our goodneſs, aan eee that er 
tude which 3s felt by rational creatures, .  _ 

But ſhould any one urge 38 an excuſe, chat iis the 6 BY 
tural lob of beafis to undergo, fatigue and labour for the uit} T 
ef. man, this eannat juſtify bis inhumanity. Their unhap I years 
condition, ought to be a more foreible _incitemcnt to our WW +: * 
comgaſſion; and the more dependent beaſts are on men, ;: 
the more they are- hound in-honour to aſſiſt hem; evey — 
mould neceſſity compel us to ſacrifice the unhappy victim 
for. our ſuſtenance, it is our duty to alleviate the manner of 
their death, and not terminate their nge by vinegar 
tortures. 

Theſe confiderations alone, regarding it RENE y as a moral 
duty, are ſufficient to excite our pity, much more, then,, ⸗ 
when it is enforced by the laws of chriffianity. W by w 
the Almighty's vengeance averted from Nineveh'? M 2 
fur the.magnificence of its editices? For the valaur of , Pupi/ 
citizens? Fot the number of its arts and ſciences ? No 
d ee nenen - »Hlig.ph 
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daily wants of nis Sete ſtil farther (Ret egard. 
For“ behold the fowls of the air, they ow. not, Heither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet Four heavenly. 'Fa- 
ther feedeth them. It i is he that ſendeth the Tp rings into 
the vallies which run amony the hills. They give arink to 
every beaſt of 'the field; the wild aſſes quench wht wir 
He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle.“ Humanity 
is, | thetefore, the Haracteriſtic of chriſtianityz - it is the 
badge and ornament of its profeſſors; it is the particular 
and frequent command of our Saviour, % As Fe would that 
others'ſould do unto you, even ſo do ye unto them.“ | oy 
As the Deity fo forcibly enjoins humanity, , and himſelf 
with ſuch profuſe liberality diſpenſes h's bleifings to all his 
creatures, man, the image of God, outzht eite, acord- 
ing to his ability, to be compaſſionate, as well to his own 
ſnecies; ſo allo to the brute creation; as with reſpect o 
fellow - creatures it cements more "fiewly the bonds of civ 
ſociety "and; in tlie latter inſtance, we approach neareſt to 
thit' Divine Being. “ whoſe merey is over all kus 8 
on whom the eyes of all things wait, and he < tb them 
mr food in ec ſeaſon.” ee oy 4. 
e Actk statten FR 
: This is bs WY that William Henry Viale i wrtder tegen 
5 of r dne, believe the above to Ry his o tort 
LON, + -, ke 4 4 ct 7, n Ki Ride 
75 I OL — 
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i Lawns though com a veteran in our ſervices 
deſerves to be enrolled as a wolun Ser. Though it +8 
1 nt, however, entitled to ee en. ito hg 
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0 2 tothe Brute:Creation 65.2 pared tee 
by Masrzu WILIA AlN GER. AD ld, 
Papi of the-Rev. G. Burges; of WWhittleſea, iwthe Ide of Eby? 
JF UMANITTY to the brute creation, whether it de 
conſidered in a morat' o ehivittianpoiattof View, 
zal * appear as a duty, which cannot be neglected 
without 


: 108 Ef by Mafter Ainger. 
without criminality. That honeſt ſenſe. of right and 


Nes. which ſees to have been originally impreſſed upon 1 
he human heatt, would, perhaps, have alone induced us 
to behave with kindneſs towards thoſe creatures which Na- 7 
ture has placed under our ſubjection; and it is only by the ; 

| force of cuſtom that we can ſo far annihilate the tender 1 
emotions of the mind as to torment an inoffenſive animal 4 
without remorſe, or behold ſuch an a& without" indignation, 1 
It appears that, amongſt the moſt poliſhed nations of al 
ages, cruelty of this ſpecies has been conſidered as a vice which I | © 
Poſſeſſes a powerful tendency to corrupt and harden the! 
heart. Thus we read that a court of juſtice, which for tle -. 
. wiſdom and mercy « of its deciſions was long an object of the A 
higheſt veneration, once puniſhed a ſenator for deſtroying 1 
a little bird, which fear had prompted to take refuge in his 5 

| boſom. b 
It is a common obſervation, that the lower * of - - 
ſociety are moſt culpable i in their treatment of the brute crea- -- ul 
tion. This may, perhaps, be principally owing to the ſe- th 
ductive influence of example in thoſe whoſe exalted ſitus- © 
tions in life mult neceſſarily expoſe them to the imitation of 
their fellow creatures. Indeed, whilſt hunting, cock-fight- 2 
ing, horſe- racing, and other amuſements equally "I feb bi! 
_continue to obtain the fanction of the great, we cannot rea- 29 
ſonably eipett 4 to diſcover very refined feelings in thoſe ite 
whoſe minds are unimproved by education, and in whom 
'a conſtant famiharity with cruelty has, in ſome ATTY, 1. 
divelted ib the appearance of guilt, = = 
A rational mind and a ſympathetic, heart are the charac 11. 
#eriftic marks which diſtinguiſh man from all other ani * 
mals. From the former of theſe it is that he derives bi fur 
dominion over them, whilſt the latter was probably in 4 
- tended to reſtrain him in the too deſpotic exerciſe of tha feel 
power with which, by the gift of underſtanding, the hu ©: 
man ſpecies is inveſied. He therefore, in whoſe breaſt , 
ſufferings of the brute creation excite not the ſentiments of 428 
Es 


compaſſion, ' may perhaps be juſtly eſteemed as one wht 5 
would be equally deaf to the entreaties of a fellow-creatunſ|**2! 
in diſtreſs, and dy whom even the noble endowment d 


Ss hey W 


lay, by Maſter dinger. ed? 
It ſeems to be à general and unalterable law of | 


nd bor the ſtrong to deſtroy and prey upon the weak. bis 
on ; may, perhaps, at firſt view, appear to be not altggetker 
"4 confiſtent with the rules of Juſtice and humanit „and, In 


1 fome meaſure, may even ſeem an apology, for "that LE 
8 the exerciſe of which we are endeavouring to reftrain, Let 
us not, bowever, too haſiily impeach the wiſdom « or good- 
ves of Creating Power,” or condenin the diſpent ations 
an of Providence as weak or unjuſtifiable'; ; for, on ftrict ex= 
oh amination, we ſhall find that they are regulated with the 
8 utmaſt {kill and perfection. Thus, it is evident, that Had 
* f vegetable productions been ordained as the only articles of 
1 ſubſiſtence for the animated creation, without a total trans- 
* formation. } in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, famine muſt quickly 
hy have terminated the exiſtence both of the duman and the 
n n brute ſpecies. 
__ This conſideration may, perhaps, tend to juſtify 1 us in the 
uſe of animal food. But is it from hence to be concluded 
de fo that we may, with impunity, e exerciſe the ſcourge of capri- 
gtus⸗ cious tyranny. over thoſe creatures which the Almighty. has 
made ſubſeryient to our authority? It indeed appears to 
gebt. be a an univerſal decree, that the ſmaller animals Wall afford 
ſuſtenance to thoſe which are more powerful, In this cate, 
f however, the life of one is only facrificed to ſupport the ex- 
2 "oh | ence of another, and the deſtroyer 3 is no further cruel than 
2 is neceſſary to ſatisfy tlie si avings of appetite :>Man alone, 
in defiance of the laws of juſtice, and regardleſs. of the 
pleadings of ſenſibility, defolates all nature "40 ſupply the 
unbounded luxury of his table, and torments the moſt help- 
leſs and inoffenſive Part of the creation, folely for the Ne- 
ſure of inflicting tortufe. ; 
Thus far, chen, we find that - underſtanding, and the 
beelings, concur in pronouncing bum nity to animals to, be 
a duty of the hicheft importance. On inveſtigation, how- 
Jever, we ſhall find that it is likewiſe no leſs forcibly 
cup! by, the precepts, of chriſtianity than by g de. | 
tates of reaſon „ And 1 mult therefore. be doubly binding gon 
thoſe who, enjoy the advantages of that religion. wy | 
Almen lf th the viltues which both morality and revelation 8 


e l ie poſſeſs 2.1 e re. exahed ftuaton, er are Bear, 
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ugceſſary to the welfare of ſociety than thoſe of juſtice, 
merey, and gratitude. But who can, for a moment, ſup- 
poſe 'that the obligations of juſtice and mercy are of no 
farther extent than regards our own ſpecies, or by whom 
can a claim to our gratitude be aſſerted, if not by thoſe 
creatures, from which we obtain ſo many of the neceſſaries 
and enjoy ments of exiſtence? They who are wanting, 
therefore, in compaſſion towards the brute creation, Gu 
perhaps be deemed equally deficient in the performance of 
many of the principal duties of humanity. . 

We read in Scripture that the Almighty thought it a 
Poppen argument, for not deſtroying a wicked and rebel- 
lious city, that it contained much cattle.” This, and 
ſimilar examples, are ſufficient to evince his kind regard even 
for the meaneſt of his creatures: ſurely, therefore, we muſt 
be inexcuſable in treating thoſe with unkindneſs whom even 
our Omnipotent Creator himſelf does not conſider as un- 
1 of his attention. 

Thus, then, it appears, that though, when beer to 
the preſervation. of his own exiſtence, the ſuperiority of 
man may, perhaps, juſtly entitle him to the lives of thoſe 

animals which Providence has rendered ſubordinate to his 
power, yet a tyrannical exerciſe of this authority is an of- 
fence for which he muſt ſtand equally convicted by mora- 
0 Ge and revelation. 
- ILM Elizabeth Parker's admir — Eſſay on the Jame fared 
1 ee omit ed {for want of room. 
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of Meds. Haywood s and Bolton's 2824 Athercliſf, 
near Sheffield. 


TN. the mean time Macduff arriving in England, found 
Malcolm with King Edward, arrayed in the infignia of 
royalty. For Edward, when the Daniſh juriſdiRtion had 
declined in England, being recalled home from exile, held 
Malcolm, that was, introduced to him by Siward, his grand- 


father by his mother's * in great eſtimation on many ac- 
Gale 


* 


Prise y *. rauſlallon, by Maſter Eyre: 411 
counts, either becauſe his father and grandfather, * 


they had-the government of Cumberland as long as the 


times permitted, were ever well affected to his unceſtorxz 


| or becauſe the ſimilitude of events, and the recolleQionh of 


correſponding dangers had conciliated them, às chey were 


both kings, aud bork unjuſtly baniſhed by mercileſs" ty- 


rants; or, laſtly, becauſe the calamities of kings ufually ex- 


cite the compaſſion of men, even the moſt diſaffected. The 
Thane, therefore, as ſoon he could conveniently, had a 


long converſation with Malcolm, wherein he expatiated-o 

the unſortunate neceſſity of his flight, the cruelty of Mac- 
beth towards men of all ranks, and the 'univerfal hatred 
againſt him; afterwards, in direct terms, he exhorted him 
to claim his father's throne ; “ eſpecially when he could 


not, without the greateſt wickednets, let the atrocious mur- 
der of his father go with impunity, nor neglect the cries of 
a people committed to him by the Deity. Beſides,” he 


ſaid, ** the prayers of his friends would not be wanting to 
encourage him.“ Malcolm, who had been often before 


ſolicited to return by deſigning men ſuborned by Macbeth, 
reſolved to try the Bae of Macduf, before he would en- 


gage in a thing of ſuch moment. I,“ ſays he, am ig» 
norant of none of thoſe things that are done by you, but [ 
fear you are totally ignorant oor the perſon you invite to the 
kingdom. For the ſame vices, ſuch as luſt and avarice, 


which have already undone many kings, are inherent alſo 
in me; but thoſe things that a private fortune conceals, the 


licentionineſs of a kingdom will divulge. Therefore be- 
ware leſt you call me not to a kingdom, but to my deſtrue- 
tion.“ When Macduff had replied*to this, that the 
concupiſcence of many had been remedied by an expedient 
marriage, and the force of avarice abated by removing the 


fear of penury,” Malcolm added, that he had rather make | 


a frank confeſſion to his friend now than be caught ! in'vice 


- hereafter, to the great detriment of both ; that foe his part 
he was poſſefſed of no veracity, no ſincerity ; that he'ngver. 


repoled ; an entire confidence in any one, but changed his 


iatentious according to every wind of ſuſp'cion, and by 
the fickleueſs of his own temper he formed his judgment of 
others.  Macduff 29 155 to this: * ee with you, you 
1 5 wa n Ll & CIO aid — 
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412 Prixe Tranſlation, by N after Eyre. - 
diſgrace of royal biobd; yo reproach of the royal n name ; 
| you are tuch a prodigy, 1 that ſo far from. procuring a Ling- 
dom, you deſerve to be baniſhed out of the old. After 
which, When he was preparing to depart; greatly exaſ- 
petated;: Malcolm, ſeizing. hold of his hand, ſhews him 
the reaſon of Bis diffimulation : „That he had been ſo 
often impoſed upon by Macbeth, that it was with difficulty 
he could confide.in any one. But he could not diſcover 
any thing in the family, morals, reputation, or fortune of 
Macduff that could ſuggeſt the ſuſpicion of fraud.” At 
the concluſion, eving pledged a mutual fidelity, they con- 
ſult about the tyrant” 8 death; and having admoniſhed their 
allies by private meſſengers, they receive of King Edward 
ten thouſand ſoldiers, under the conduct of General Si- 
ward, who (as before obſerved) was Malcolm s grandfather 
by the mother's ſide. 

On the news of his army great commotions aroſe in Scot- 
land, and there was a dal revolt to the new king. Mac- 
beth, nearly abandoned by all, ſhuts himſelf up in the caſtle 
of Dunſinahe, as nothing better occurred to his mind in fo 

| Tudden a revolution, having, in the mean' time, ſent ſome 


„ 


Malcolm underſtanding his intention, led Kia army di- 
: rectly to him; the people on all ſides ſending up their 

ayers, and following him with ominous acclamations. 
BY was an omen of victory, for the joyful ſoldiers fixed 
- boughs to. their helmets, by which the army wore the ap- 
Pearance of men triumphing, rather than of men advancing 
to an engagement. Macbeth, ſtruck with conſternation at 
the confidence. of the enemy, immediately fled ; his ſol- 
"Gers, Abandoned by their leader, ſurrendered to Maleolm. 
Macduff brought the head of the fleeing tyrant back to bis 
men, who feaſted themſelves in beholding him when ſlain. 
Some of our people have related many fabulous things/con- 
.cerping him, but ſince they are fitter for theatres or Mileſian 
fables, I omit them. Macbeth reigned over Scotland ſeven- 
teen years ; in the ten former of which he acted the part of 
the beſt of kings, in Dale latter that of the moſt arbi- 
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ile | Let ABCD be the given ſquare garden. Then the three 
o parts of the required garden are in the Frag of 8. 897 


wk and ea 125, 250, and 625, Take BI:BC:: iS, 
re. that 18/2 2 = BI er DF; | Join IC and AF, and; (by 


eir the fayrth; of \Eeclid, book iſt.) Ab! is equal to IC, and the 
ns. angle AFD is equal to the angle CIB, 4 AF is. 
red qual and parallel to 103 the area of triangle AD . 


ap- — 3 _ 00 * * 20 "= 

g dane be e x = = 5004/4 rr 

3 the area of Maga AfcF = 1000 — — 
iini $2; 


For the triangles CIB and Ab) are the gresteſh poſitble- 
under the reſtrictions mentioned in the queſtion. The _ 
Tan of the three parts are I, I, and 2 . ＋ 2 10 


Again as Bel : BCA & . BG? 1 $464 
That! is 5 ic _ : 1000"; + „125. BOT =2:T 43 
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414 General Adiadiention of Prizes. 
Draw GE parallel to CI, and make the triangle KTD 


| double the triangle | EGB, that is take DK = SES | 


and D 2 72 ＋ 200 75 then z PR * ID = s tri- 


angle DTK * X VN * 250 * EY 150. 
* 


therefore the area of triangle BGE = 125, and the area of 
triangle DI = 250, the ſum of which triangles taken from 


the given Iquare leaves the irregular hexagonal figure 


AT KCGE = 625. Therefore the three parts of the given 
ſquare, are, as 125, 8 and 623, Nas is, 155 2, and: 55 
e to the data. ö | 


* Attelation. 


B 
'This is a genuine, ble, and unaſſiſted production of the ſaid 
James Danculs, whoſe age is 14.47 years, Withing * 


Vour's. 
Anse $:bved, Fr you TAYLOR, Maſter, ; 
rear Mancheſter. | | | | EL Laos 
GE N E R FR 6: 


ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES / 


_ GIVEN WITH THE SIXTH NUMBERs, 


mera ee 174.30 hdd Sie. « 
{ ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

| For the beſt Compoſitions on the Subject, ee 
* On Banane - to the Brute Cr * as a moral and cbriflion 


80 ming has been ju cod to Maſter W. H. NEALE, of 


. Cbrift's Hoſpital, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Trellope, head maſter. 
Fo receive the Cabinet Library, value T\wo Guineas. 


The ſecond to Maſter H. I. HUNT, late of the ſame ſeminarys 


aged 15. Atteſted by his father and brother. 
Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Talf- a- guinea. | 


The third to Miſs S. D. METCALF, of Holborn- n 15, 


l her tather and Miſs Eliza Bird. 


2 68 &-rgceive a Silver Aal, value 2 a N. wy 


The 


8 


ce 


12] a” 


Ommenduble Er-. 44 
The fourth to Miſs NM. H. joNSỹN, of Whittlefea|:aged-162. 
Atteſted by the Rev. George Bur ges. * 

T receive Stitrm's Refeettions abridged.” 3 ed alduos 


155 fifth to Miſs MARIA HAGUE, of rn aged 
Atteſted by her father. 9% x 1% 


70 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural H; ſtory. | 
The fixth'to Mafter H. GOEDING, of Bridport, 28d 15. At. At. þ 
teſted by her father. ; ö 
0 receive Dh Gregory. s Elements of a Polite Edu. 5 


cation.” 


The ſeven nb th Miſs ANNA MARIA WILLIAMS, of the 
Boarding-ſc Foregate. Worceſter, aged 1 5. 5 157 11. 
Robins, governeſs. ; 


Lo receive Allen's Iiſtory of England. I 


The eighth to Miſs ISABELLA. SUSANNA GREEN, of 
Durham, aged 10 years and ſeven months. Atteſted by ker mother. 


To receive Dr. Maver's Nateral Hiſtory for the uſe 
of Schools. wht 


An EXTRA PRTZE has alſo been awarded to Miſs CAaTar. I 
RINE GORE, of Bath, as well on account of the-merit of the 
performance, as 'of the early youth of the author, who only. com- 
pleted her teuth yeat in December laſt. 


—— Gä— 


The following are alſo deſerving of GnkAr COMMENDA- 
TiON, many of them being little inferior to the produfigns of the 
ſucceſsful candidates. 


Maſter M © r Ainger, aged 14, pupil of the Rev. G. Burges of 'F 
Whittleſea. 1 
Maſter Villiam Anderſen, aged 15, pupil of Mr. John Anderſon, i | 
Matter of the Englifv Schaol, at Elgin, in North Britain. | 1 
Miſs Martha Beyer, aged 14 years 9 — pupil of the Rev. G. 
Burges, of Whittleſea. 
Maſtcr John Glarke, aged 14, fon of Mr. Thomas Clarke, of High 
Wycombe, educated at Mifs Palmer's Scheol, Hackney. 1 
Maſter Faſab Conder, aged 10 years and nine months, ſon of Mr. 1 
Thomas Conder, of Bucklerſbury. Educated at Mr. Palmer 5 1 
Hackney. e f 
This is a very ſpirited produ ion for a youth of fo owl an age, 
and affords the promiſe of much future excellence. 
Maſter John Cox, aged 15, ſon of Mr. Cox, of Hermes freetsPen- 
tonville, educated at G infbarough Grammar School. 
Miſs Dickenſon, aged 14, daughter of —— Dickenſon, Eſq. of 
-, Edghnitou Hall, near Bingham. . 
Maſter 2 eb Deni un, not 16, No. 2, White Chapel, Liverpool. . 


Maſter George Edwards, a aged 14 
Mic Diary _ 


anne Flut, * 31, daughter of Me. Flint, of 


2 


General Adjudicayion. of the, Prizes. 
.£ducated-by- Mrs, and the Miſs 


_ 1 S0qewhi Birmingham, and 
E ce Nose, t Al. Ie. 
Maſter John Gates, not 1 15 Pupil of the Rev. W. Fallowficld, a 


the Grammar Sc Daventry. 
Moſter Heusy Gee, not ** private pupil of the Rev, J. 8. Mac. 
kenzie,: Miniſter of Thetford, Norfolk, 
Miſs C. Lethbridge, daughter of Mr. Lechbridge, of Launceſton, 
in Cornwall. 
Miſs Vase Lewis, aged 14, daughter of William Lewis, Elſq., of 
Baddeſley, near Romſey, Hants. 
Maſter Lewis Noel, aged 15, pupil of the Rev. R. Barnes, Head 
MNlaſter of the Grammar School, Barnard Caſtle. 
Miſs Emily Powys, aged 13, daughter of Mrs. Powys, Berwick: 
houſe, Shrewſbury. 
Mate Samuel Taylor, aged 14, ſon of Sexjeant Taylor, Birming- 
_ 
Maſter le Tarhr. not 33, oi Mr. Levett's Academy, Angel- late, 
Colcheſter. 
Miſs Sophia Tongue, wot 73 years three months, of Meſtames 
Sinallwood's Academy, Aldridge, Staſtordſhire, daughter cf 
E. Tongue, Eſq. Aldridge. 


Maſter William Thorpe, not 12, pupil of the Rev. G. Burges, * 


Whittleſca. 
A very reipectable attempt eonfdering his extrerue youth. 
Maſter George Turner, aged 14, ion of Mr. T. Turner, No. 391, 
Strand, late pupil of Mr. Robinion, of Arundel Strect. 
Miſs R. S. Sutheriard, aged 14, daughter of Mr. Sutherland, of 
Woburn, Bedfordihire. 
Mils Harriet Walker, aged 14 years ten months, of Horſe Foir, 
Walverhampton, cecaſional pupil of Mr, J. Ampblett of that 
lace. 
1 Charles Wills, aged i 5 years ſix months. Atteſted by J. R, 
Williams, Eig. of Green Eodge, Kenn. 

Mafter Henry Malter, atieſted by the Rev. John Emens, Rector of 
+ Teiford, Lincolnthire, aud hy his father, the Rev. James 
Walter, Head Maiter of the Grammar School, Brigg 

Nearly twenty others are laid alide in-conſequence of over- age, 
informality in the atteſtation, or obvious ne in the colpolition. 


— n a . - 4 


— 
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CLASS II. | | 

GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE. SECOND 
SUBJECT. 11 51 


Fyanſlation jrom the Latin. 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſſer THOMAS vgl, 


of Meſſrs. Haywood and Bolton's Academy, Sheffield, aged. under 
12 years. Atteſted by Mr. Hobſon, claſſical aſſiſtant. 


Ts receive a Cabinet Library, value One Guinea and 
a Flalf, and a Silver Medal, valu Half a guinea. 
The ſecond prize is-adjudged to Malter q ON. e 


— 
— 


1 Commendable Pranftations. 41 
; of Mr. Raymond's Academy, Lewes, aged 13. Arteſt WA 


| Bug, aſhiflant, Es : 
f To recti ve 2 .. Watkins 5 Biographical, Die Bi, anary, „ * 
. value Half-a-guinea. _ com nf 


- The third prize is adjudged to Maſter JOHN SMITH; of Skin. 

* borough Grammar-ſchool, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. Cox, the 
maſter. OT 

of 1 reteive Dr. Gregory $ Elenients 97 a. Polite Ede. 

10 cation. TS 


The fourth prize has been adjudged to Maſter A. 6. ORPEN, 

ks of Middleton School; in the county of Cork, aged ui under 14. At- 
teſted by Mr ; Stier, maſter. 

85 Te receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory for Schools. 


ne, Tue fifth prize has been adjndged to Maſter J. B. TATNALL, 
of Mr. Towne's Seminary, Blackheath, aged 13. — Ateſted wy Mr. 

nes Towne. 

A WW To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements 58 a Polit Ea 


cation. = 


of s 

e e his bien adjudged to Maſier HENRY GREEN, 
* ed 12. Atteſted by the Rev. John Forſter and Mr. W. nen. 

95, Kingfloy-upon-Hull, : 

ES To receive Dr. Mavor $ Abridgmen US Plutarels 

2 ves. ; 


Mir, The- nb ein has beed * to Matter M. CHARLES 
that W DUNBAR, ef. Mr. Flower's Academy, Iſlington, aged 1 1. * 
N uectedh by his mother, | 

WL To receive Dr. Maver's Britufh Nepos. 3 


or of The eighth prize has been adjudged - to Maſter, EDW. WIN. 


ams FOOD, of _ ol, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. Cue, Lecturer in 
s Hoiophy, &. . 


age, 7 receive. Dr. Mavor's Natural . iftory for Schools, 


The following are alſo deſerving of much commendation. 


Maſter Valter Buchanan, aged 14, of the Rev. T. Wilkinſon" 8 
| academy, Campton, Bedfordſhire. 

oN n Thomas Tenant Goar, of the Quaker Seminary,” at Totten- 
627 am. 

Maſter Joſepb Falloauſſeld, aged 13 years and nine months, atteſted 
vw by the Rev. R. Barnes, bead maſter of the grammar: ſchool 
Ee. © Barnard Cate. 


1 


-*:. We feel | progh pleaſore i inthe Tatroduclion of this, ee and valuab 
work into the bands of young perſons. It has recently been publiſhed, an 

as a Biographical and Hiſtorical Library, including all ages and countries, 
was a defideratum in our language. The able manner in which it is executed | 


1 2 r parece and learhing of ts editor. 
Maſter 


g 


rr ͥͤKi⁰nmͥ ⁰˙¹ ˙⁰Ä AT. 


418 Commendable Mathematical Solutions. 


Matter YoſtphDany/or Si en, of Leeds, atteſted by his facher, . 
8 . —— The age not ſpecified. 

omas Youngs, fon 0 hae Y 5 ___ 5 Watlin beet 
: 2 ho age eee, 8 Fay, 8 x 

$ Several productions, of conſiderable merit, in thir daſs have beth 
Tai id. aſide, an account e the informality or incompliteneſs of their 
* is document ſhould, in every inſtauce, cortif he exad 
age, and that the paper is the ſole and unaided production of 150 young 
eatdidote Parents are requeſted, if poffible, io procure the additional 
teſtinonj of a tutor, and i b production and the r ee al. 
—_ be written on the ſame Piece of 2 . 


1 


— 
— 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION. 


The firſt prize has been. adjudged to Matter JAMES DUN- 
CUFT, of Audenſhaw Schocl, near Mancheſter, nearly, Sears of 
age. Atteſted by Mr. T ayior, the maſter. 


To receive a pair of Adams's twelve nth Globes, 
value Three Guineas and a Hal 
The ſecond prize is adjudged to Maſter WILLIAM MAR. 


SHALL, at Mr. Nicholſon's Academy at the Forth Houſe, New- 
caſtle-upon Tyne, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Nicholſon, the maſter. 


To receive a Silver Medal, value Half- a-guinea. 


The third prize is adjadgei to Maſter WILLLAM NIGHTIN.- 
GALE, ot Audenthaw School, near Mancheſter, aged 12 Jours: 1 
a quarter. Atteſted by Mr. Taylor, the maſter. 


Do receiue Budlam s Rudiments of Mathematics... 


The fourth prize is "adjudged to Maſter JOHN CROUDICE, 
Atteſted by his father, of Langley Hall, Durham, and Mr. Ruther. 
ford, teacher of the mathematics Lancaſter. N 

Fo receive De. nn 4 ppg any N a tinned 8 
eur * 
The fifth prize is adjudged t to Maſter WILLIAM JOHNSON 


FOX, under 15 years of age. Atteſted by Mr. Saint, junior Clerk 
ut Wellrs. Gurneys, Bankers, Norwich. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory for Schoel, 
The fixth prize i is adj judged to Maſter SAMUEL FRANCIS, 


aged 14.y<ars and a hall, lon of the maſter of the Grammar-ſchool, 
at. at Hyngertor Berks, by whom the ſolution is atteſted}, 
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biendutfer that of Maſter John Elliot, of Stiefneld, who, though pft. 
cluded from obtaining a prize on this occaſion, deſerves great praiſe 
for ſending” an excellent ſolution to our queſtion 3 that of Make! 
| File Bennett, of Nottingham. Academy, whicli.wasdzawn; roy! with 
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kingular neatneſs and iety ; that of Maſter, Daniel Buch 
the ſame Academy; that of Miſs: £/tber Read ; that of Maſter ny 
Baier, of Mr. Aſnton's Academy, Hull z that of Matter Samuel 
Vrigbt, of Mr. Wick's Academy, Englefield Green; and that of 
Maſter Jobn Spooner, of Elmdon, near Birmingham, who is hi o 
to be commended. for the i ingenuity and induſtfy apparent in his ſo 

tion, and be will be pleaſed in ſeeing that the ESE. ny he! ma 
Ivered wel: more Fleganes and leſs labour. I's | 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No, VIH. - 


Anſwers to be received, poſt 71 and fully authenticated, on or 
| betore the Fift b of yeptembers, IS 


7 2 


— 


— 


a 4 * 2 


| | > Clan I. | 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE' Nor * 
CoupLzrED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 1 


To ſhew by argument and example the happineſs of the 
middle tations of life; and that] it is true wiſdom to purſue 
in all things what has been termed the golden mean. ; 

| Moti e 
te Eſt modus in rebus; ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. : - 

© The belt eſſay to be entitled to a pair of twelve inch globes, of 
to books, value three guineas; the ſecond and third beſt to ſilver 


medals, value half-a-guinea and the N next beſt to 281 
value five n each. - 


CLass II. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT COMPLETED THEIR 
Put FIFTEENTH YEAR, 


De offictis viri juſtt. 3 


Duobus igitur illis juſtitize fontibus immutatis, omnis virtus, & 
omnis veritas tollitur, & a h zuſtitia remigrat in cœlum. Ides non 
eſt verum, illud bonum 3 iloſophis repertum, quia ignorabant, 
vel unde oriretur, vel quid <fficeret. quod nullis aliis, præterquam 
noſtro populo, revelatum eſt. Dicet aliquis. Non'ne ſunt apud 
vos alli pauperes, alii divites, alii ſervi, alli domini? Non'ne ali- 
quid inter ſingules intereſt ? Nihil, nec alia cauſa eſt, cur nobis 
invicem fratrum nomen impertiamus, niſi quia pares efle nos credi- 
mus. Nam cum omnia humana non corpore, ſed ſpiritu metiamur, 
tametſi corporum ſit diverſa conditio, nobis tamen ſervi non ſunt, 
ſed eos & habemus, et dieimus ſpiritu fratres, religione conſervos. 
Divitiæ quoque non faciunt inſignes, niſi quos poſſunt bonis operi- 
bus facere clariores. 


27 quia utuntur illis ad opera juſtitiz, Et qui pauyeres HO 


231 


Divites ſunt enim, non quia divitias habent, - 


* 
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40 © New Prize Subjects for No. VIII. 


eo tamen divites ſunt, quia & non. egent, & nihil concupiſcunt, 
Cum igitur & liberi ſei vis, & divites pauperibus, humilitate animi 
pares ſimus, apud Deum tamen virtute diſcernimur. Et tanto 
quiſque ſuhlimior eſt, quanio juſtior. Si enim juſtit ia eſt, parem ſe 
etiam minoribus facere: quanquam hoc ipſo pizcellat, quod fe in. 
fer ioribus coxquavit :: tamen ſi non tantum quali parem, ſed etiam 


1 uaſi minorem ſe geſſerit, utique multo altiorem dignitatis gradum, 


judice, conſequetur. Nam profecto in hac vita ſeculaxi, quo. 


niam brevia, & caduca ſunt omnia, & przferunt ſe alteris homines, 


& de dignitate contendunt. Quo nihil fœdius, nihil arrogantius, 
& nihil A ſapientis ratione ſemotius.. Rebus enim cœleſtibus con- 
traria ſunt iſta univerſa terrena. Sicut enim Japientia hominum, 
ſumma ſtultitia eſt apud Deum, ſtultitia sutem (ut docui) ſumma 
ſapientia eſt: fic Deo humilis, & abjectus eſt qui fuerit cunſpicuus, 
& ſublimis in terra. Nam ut taceam, quod hæc præſentia terræ 
bona, quibus magnus honos tribuitur, virtuti contraria ſunt, & vi- 
gorem mentis ener vant, quæ tandem poteſt firma eſſe nobilitas, quæ 


opes, quæ polent ia, cum poſſit Deus reges quoque ipſos, inferiores 


etiam infimis facere? Et idro conſulens nobis Deus, inter divina 
præcepta illud præcipue poſuit: Qui ſe extollit, humiliabitur, & 
qui ſe humiliat, exaltabitur. Cujus precepti ſalubritas docet, 
quod qui ſe apud homines planum fecerit, humilgmque præbuerit, 
hic apud Deum præcellens, & infignis habeatur. Nec enim falſa 
eſt illa ſententia, quæ apud Euripidem fertur in hunc modum : Quæ 
hic mala putantur, hec ſunt in ccela bona . Lactantius, l. v. c. 16. 


The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to hooks, value one guinea and 
a half; the ſecond and third beſt to a filver medal, —— Half. a. 
guinea; and the fix next beſt to books, value five ſhillings each. 


— 


CLAsSs III. 
MATHEMATIC AI. QUESTION. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT EXCEEDED FIF- 
4.4.1 SSN BRART OF AGKH 765 559% 7 
A circular tower is / placed in a horizontal plane. At the top df 
the tower, exactly in the centre, is fixed a flag- ſtaff whole uppermoſt 
int or knob is exactly one hundred feet perpendicular from the 
tom of the tower. At a diſlance from the tower two boys mea. 
ſured a line on the plane exactly one hundred feet in length, and from 
h took the a'titude of the. knob of the 
fag-ſtaff, and found it to be exadly forty-five degrees. They found 
alſo that a line drawn from the two places where each had ſtood to 
the tower, ſo as to make the greateſt poſſible angle with the line 
they had mealured, made that angle exactly ſeventy five degrees, 
From theſe data they with to know the diameter or thickneſs of the 
tower, and the leaſt diffances between the tower and the line they 
meaſured. . | 3 

The beſt anſwer to be entitled to a pair of nine- inch Globes, 
Books, er other Inſtruments, value two Guineas; the ſecond beſt 
to a caſe of Mathematical Inſtruments, value fifteen ſhillings ; and 

the three next beſt to Silver Medals, value five ſhillings. ö 
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